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In Spotless Town this teacher rules 
The new Domestic Science Schools. 
“A little loaf is good,” she said. 
“It helps to make us better bred.” 
We soften crusty natures so 
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What We Have Said 
About You 























THE There is an old saying, ‘‘ He who is different will always be talked 


first time it was spoken. I have often wondered if you women 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING realize how much and how very fre- 
quently you are talked about, how many questions we are asked 


about you, and what the answers that are given. 


| 
| 
about ’’—and the truth of the adage runs as strong today as the 
When, throughout all these past years of building, standards set 
high have been maintained; when manufacturers permitted else- 
where to make questionable claims find no room in our pages; 
when each product presented to you has been covered by our 
unqualified guarantee, then it is to be expected that business | 
men everywhere should talk. Business men everywhere do talk | 
—and not alone of us, but of you. | 
They ask if you are finding our painstaking care a real service. 
They ask if you appreciate the bigness of the work being done, 
and if you are using the advertising pages with increasing freedom 
and confidence. All these questions and many others have 
come. They have come not alone because you are different, 
but because you are giving Goop HOUSEKEEPING a different 
place in your life, a different place in the meeting of those diffi- 
culties that demand dependable helpfulness. 
And what answers have we made to these men of affairs? What 
have we told them about you?—We have told them that you, 
the women on the firing line of home management, have within 


your keeping and influence the growth of those things most vital 
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to American institutions. We have told them that you, before 
all others, must be given the right to expect that the printed 
word of every honest manufacturer shall be 100 per cent. de- 
pendable. We have told them also how the advertising pages 
of this magazine have been so made that you may truly say, 
“Tf it’s advertised in Goop HOUSEKEEPING I know it’s right.” 
Then again, we have spoken of the many earnest letters you have 
written, telling us of the great help that has been given by the 
work of Dr. Wiley, by the efforts of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, and by the Star Service. And we have told, too, of 
the increased security you have felt in trading with that merchant 
who handles goods bearing this magazine’s endorsement. 


You see, we have talked much of you, not simply as readers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, but ever as the guiding spirit in all that 
we have done, and all that it is planned and hoped to do. 


Have we spoken of you as we should—have we rightly pictured 
to others the true meaning of our service to you? In our effort 
to do so, we have held up the light to many a man who has sought 
for higher business ideals. In so working, we have started aright 
many who might have gone the easier, but not the surer, way, 
and we have marked plainly the road that all successful commer- 
cial dealing must eventually follow. 


It is our hope and wish that we may more and more have the 
opportunity to talk about you—to tell again and again of the 
help and inspiration that your support has been. If at times you 
see new strength in our building, greater force in our purpose, 


ae 
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I am sorry to say that when you began publishing 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s story in Goop HOUSEKEEPING your 
influence for good to American women stopped in- 
stantly. I certainly cannot and will not recommend 
it to any one so long as her articles continue. Before 
that I had been greatly interested inG.H. Now lam 
disgusted with it. Every one else whom I know also.— 
Mrs. J. H. B., New York. 


If you were an editor and the above letter 
were laid on your desk in the middle of an 
otherwise bright May morning, what would 
you do? There you are with your whole 
excuse for being knocked out from under you 
with two drops of ink. Gone is your “in- 
fluence for good to American women!” Then 
comes another letter: 


I am not a suffragist, and am utterly weary of the 
pages that have been devoted for months to Mrs. 
Pankhurst and her abhorrent offenses. As my sub- 
scription now expires, I de- 
cline to suffer further an- 
noyance by having herprac- 
tices portrayed in a dozen 
or more pages of a publi- 
cation to which I am a sub- 
scriber. There is other 
literature obtainable with- 
out this parading of inex- 
cusable crimes. —Mrs. D. 
L. B., Washington, D. C. 


You are listening for 
the footsteps of the 
manager coming to tell 
you that he wants 
your chair for some 
one whose sense of the 
fitness of things is a 
little more highly devel- 
oped, when, not in hope, 
but as a part of your 
duty, you pick up 
another letter: 


I want to tell you that 
your giving us Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s articles has con- 
verted me to a view I had 
never been able to take be- 
fore. Iamso glad to have 


had the opportunity to be- 
come better informed and 
educated upon the subject 


Beulah Marie Dix 
Author of the delightful short serial which begins in this issue. 


of the English woman’s attitude: the ‘reasons why” 
which lie back of the present which I never under- 
stood before. To have it come direct from Mrs. 
Pankhurst means a great deal more than at second 
hand, and we certainly owe Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
much for giving us this privilege—-Mrs. C. M. B., 
Florida. 


So here is one woman glad for just the 
thing that others condemn the magazine 
for printing. Queer world, isn’t it? Rather 
cautions one against making so sweeping a 
statement as that one in the first letter. 
And here is the way the next one, a man, 
puts it: 


I am not a suffragette, nor is Mrs. C—, but I do 
like to read what Emmy has to say. Whenever an 
opportunity is afforded I always put in a good word 
for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and heaps of times I 
make the opportunity. 

You decide now that 
if you are removed it 
will be“ without cause,” 
and the day’s work 
grinds on. In the 
course of it come let- 
ters like these — sam- 
ples only, merely a few 
of many: 


Let me tell you what a 
school-teacher finds good in 
your refreshing, helpful, 
wide-awake magazine. I 
like the optimistic, all-round 
good family spirit which it 
breathes forth in every line. 
It makes one feel that one 
belongs to a big family, and 
that one must always sub- 
scribe and have this one 
magazine, even if one does 
vary the others from year 
to year. I take twenty- 
three magazines yearly, and 
others I buy at the stand, 
as I find a number that I 
like. Ivary my magazines 
from year to year as a 
rule, but always take Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It seems 
like a letter from home. 
In some way, easily un- 
derstood, you have got hold 
of the American woman’s 





(Continued on page 8) 
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OLOR—teally attractive color— 

lifts clothes out of the ordinary. 
Without charm of color clothes 
cannot have real style. 


ine | 
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Why not give your last 
season’s clothes fascinating new 
hues by using DIAMOND 
DYES? 


in, 


do 
an 


pee Mrs. James Bell, of Denver, writes: 


“My last year’s Spring suit was reseda green. Last 
Spring that was fine, but for this season I wanted something 
different. I was going to buy a new suit when my sister 
told me to dye my old one. 





lat 
it 


“TI sent for your DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL and 
DIRECTION BOOK and bought some black DIAMOND 
DYES for Wool or Silk. The material re-colored beautifully. 
I trimmed it with new taffeta and made some alterations. 


I think it very smart. It certainly represents a great saving.” 


Reseda Green suit Tan Gown dyed 
dyed Black Purple 


Diamond Dyes 


A child can use them. Simply dissolve the dye and boil the material in the colored water. 
Miss Virginia King, of St. Paul, writes: 
“Tsend you my picture. The gown I am wearing was a light tan silk, made with on overskirt. I dyed the 
may ee and draped the overskirt. 
'AMOND DYES have always given me splendid results and I recommend them strongly. 
he seems too good to be true that I can get results that equal those of professional dyers.”’ 


Truth About Dyes for Home Use 

There are two classes of fabrics,—Animal Fibre Fabrics and Vegetable Fibre Fabrics. 

ne and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. ‘‘ Union’ 

“‘ Mixed ” goods are usually 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 

ie is a chemical impossibility to get perfect color results on all classes of fabrics with any dye 
that claims to color animal fibre fabrics and vegetable fibre fabrics equally well in one bath. 

We manufacture two classes of Diamond Dyes, namely,—Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk to 
ines color Animal Fibre Fabrics, and Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods to color Vegeta- 
or ble Fibre Fabrics, so that you may obtain the Very Best results on EVERY fabric. 
00D Diamond Dyes sell at 10 Cents per package. 

“ms Send deal d address—tell heth t hi 
a8 Valuable Book and Samples Free sells Thesiond Dew. ee atl thes fe pel that feeees book of helps, 
the Diamond Dye Annual and Direction Book, also 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 

old WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
AND 200 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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8 Editor’s Say 





heart, and I find that my friends are as loyal as 
I, so I am not exaggerating when I say, “Once a 
subscriber, always a subscriber.” I was surprised 
when I came West three years ago to find how many 
teachers were unacquainted with your magazine. 
I have been a good advertiser, and have loaned 
my magazines often, and find every one enjoys it. 
—E.A.S. 


That letter came from Oregon; here is one 
from Alabama: 


Not one month out of seven years of married life 
have I missed reading Goop HousEKEEPING. When 
my husband and I have 








appear a woman question or a man question, but a 
humanity question. 

Of course women like a glimpse of fashion; Goop 
HovusEKEEPING has enough. The housekeeping is 
dealt with as it should be—scientifically—and when the 
housekeeping is done there is lots of room for the hu- 
manity question, which Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems 
to make most prominent. I like the stories, the il- 
lustratigns, even the way you guarantee the advertisers. 
Each copy seems to keep me busy a month, and I am 
in danger of missing something good if I do not read it 
all. I read it, lend it to friends, then send it to another 
state to be read and loaned again. For the four 
copies already received I feel that I owe a large 
social debt, and there are eight more copies to look 
forward to.—J. H. S. 


read it, I lend it to a 
neighbor, a young bride, 
who is applying sys- 
tem, economy, and per- 
sonal interest to lighten 
and govern her house- 
hold tasks. When she 
has read the magazine, 
I take it north to two 
dear old friends, who 
receive it with open 
arms and beaming 
countenances. Next I 
journey east with it to 
a relative and her 
family of seven. Each 
one devours it. While 
it is with my cousin, 
she sends it to a neigh- 
bor — a stenographer 
and her mother — who 
in turn lends it to a 
family of four. When 
it finally gets back 
home, its edges are 
curled, perhaps torn in 
places, but its pretty 
pictured cover seems 
to smile up at me and 
say: ““My, but we’ve 
had a fine time to- 
gether—you, all the 
folks, and I. Where 
to next?” Next I cut 
out or copy the things 


July Good Housekeeping 


The Technique of Immortality, EllaWheelerWilcox 
Making Men of Them Thornton W. Burgess 
Beulah Marie Dix 
Burbank's Ways with Vegetables, Dr. H.S. Williams 
The Case for Women Judges Dorothy Dix 
May Iverson's Career Elizabeth Jordan 
Equal Rights in the Home Martha B. Bruére 
Saturday's Child Kathleen Norris 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s Own Story...... 
The Unknown Country Coningsby Dawson 
The Coming of the Stork .. Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
The Prince of Mercuria Atkinson Kimball 
The Kewpies and Ducky Daddles .... Rose O'Neill 
Dr. Wiley’s Department 
What I Did with Bees ... Ellen Robertson-Miller 
Hashimura Togo Wallace Irwin 
Three Meals a Day Mrs. Rorer 
Summer Fashions 
Discoveries 
New Things Tested and Approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


The above articles and stories, any one of 
which is important enough to be classed as a 
special, combine to form an issue of peculiar 
excellence and timeliness. No matter what 
you are interested in you will be almost 
sure to find here something to interest you. 


And then— 


I am so sick of the 
whole tribe of Kewpies, 
Dolly Dimples, and all 
that sort of stuff, that I 
have decided to stop tak- 
ing magazines with that 
stuff in. I thought 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
uncommonly safe and 
free from trash, but I 
cannot stand another in- 
vasion of Kewpies.— 


Mrs. A. V. R., N. Y. 
We could fill the 


magazine from 
cover to cover with 
letters received 
during the month. 
Some of them would 
say harsher things 
than any quoted 
here; some would 
make us blush if 
any other eye than 
ours saw them. 
Have we anything 
on file from you? 
If not—or even if 





that [ feel I must 
have, then the maga- 
zine goes to the Salva- 
tion Army Home, and I may follow its good work 
no farther.—Mrs. P.R. 


Magazine editing seems like any other work 
until you get a few letters like that; then it 
assumes the dignity of a position of trust. 
This letter comes from Illinois: 


My best Christmas gift came in a letter from my 
sister-in-law, saying, “I am sending you Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING.” I had seen the magazine before, but never 
readit. The first copy showed me the value of my gift. 
Someway the women’s magazines did not appeal to me. 
When my housekeeping could be put aside for reading 
I liked a broad outlook. I believe in every phase of 
woman’s progress, suffrage, etc., but to me it does not 











we have—we wish 
you would tell us 
just how we stand in your estimation. Tell us 
what you like about the magazine, and what 
you don’t like. Tell us what sticks in your 
memory from the last few issues, what you would 
like to see in the magazine, who your favorite 
authors and artists are, what topic of general 
interest you would like to read about. 

By the way, Mrs. Pankhurst’s story ends 
in July. If you were an editor—and had felt 
both the fickleness and the loyalty of the read- 
ing public, had sensed the joyful acceptance of 
new ideas and the Gibraltar-like refusal to be 
open to conviction—what would you do next? 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, EDITOR 
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A Prayer in limes of Change 


ig soca “re 
Sy“. Louk \\ Ahite 


AM cast on unsettled times, O Lord. It is a turbulent era. Old molds 
and formulas are exploding. New thought-patterns are a-making. 


Forces are setting in that promise well-nigh to revolutionize some 
of our former modes of thinking. The unrest among womankind is 
one such force. There's a ferment among daughters, wives, and mothers. 

They are in an interrogating mood, are asking strange questions, of themselves and 
| of the world. They are pondering and groping. 





Another is the uprising of the workers. Labor is coming to self-conscious- 
ness. The toiling crowd, that have sat dumb and sightless for long, are at stir. 
They are emitting sounds that, in something, resemble speech. And their eyes, 
| blinking open to the light, are peering in this direction and in that. It is an age 
of newness. For good or for ill, an epoch era is upon us. The times past have 
rounded to completion. A new world is struggling to be born. 

| 


I don't know the meaning of it all. We who are in the midmost of it are 
| too close to get perspective. Therefore, assist me, Lord, up to your. level, to the 
end that I may behold these our present times from your altitude, O Ancient of 
Days, serene in the high places and Whose are the everlasting years. 


Keep me in step with you. It is possible that these upheavings in humankind 
are your doings—that you are signaling for society to break camp and push on to 
new frontiers. If so, illuminate my mind, and make’ me teachable—lest I be 
found a laggard. with you far on before. In any case, grant, O God of Onward- 
ness, that the changes in human affairs may be made as in your presence and 
under your superintendence. Then they will be changes for the better, will get 
us forward and not backward. 








The way in front lies all uncertain, a journey through mist, in an undis- 
covered country. Guide us therefore, Lord of the cloud and the fire. Without 
you these times would be full of peril. But with your comfortable presence, the 
wilderness way has no terrors, and we shall advance into the tomorrow unafraid. 

Amen. 
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Out on the deck I sit, 

While the ship speeds on apace— 
Oh, life is a joy at sea! 
(I wonder would it be 
Had it happened that mine were the place 
Down in the hot, close hold of the boat, 


To stoke the engine and keep it afloat?) 


I read, and rest, and dream, 

Beside the glowing grate; 

And life seems warm and good. 

(I wonder if it wou 

Had it happened that mine were the fate 

To dig like a worm in the deep, dark mold, 
That the world above me might keep off cold?) 


I read the morning news, 

Here in this cozy spot; 

And life seems a thing most sweet. 

(I wonder would I meet 

The coming day with as glad a thought 

Had I toiled all night till the break of the dawn, 
That the world might know what is going on?) 


On the flying train I speed 

Off for a holiday; 

And life is a lazy dream. 

(I wonder how it would seem 

If I sat while the dark night paled to gray, 
Watching the signals with eyes astrain, 

And my whole thought bent on guiding the train?) 


—_——_—————— 
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Guardian Angels who fill sky spaces, 

Unseen helpers and spirit friends, 

Bless all the toilers in humble places 

On whom the comfort of earth depends. 

And waken the heart of the world till it heed 
Their cry of need. 








Dart 1 
Gisings of Til 
T was young Gregory Coram, the bail- 
iff’s son of Clereworthy, who brought 
the word. Mounted on a bareback 
horse from the manor farm, he came 
pounding through the grassy Hampshire 
lanes on that August noon, in the year of 
salvation, 1645. 
“The Cavaliers are coming!” he shrilled, 
across the ragged hedge of buckthorn. 
The hinds in the cornland dropped their 
reaping-hooks and stared after him. 
“Cavaliers, quotha!” 
“Whence should they be, now?” 
“From Winchester-ward, belike.”’ 


728 


“Twenty mile. ’Tis a 
great way, fegs!”’ 

“But naught to such. 
Their horses be shod wi’ 
red-hot iron, and _ fire 
breatheth from their 
nostrils.” 

“Been known to drink 
their great boots full of blood.” 

Pretty it was to see how slow of wit may 
be swift of heel, for, on that last direful 
word, they broke, and scuttered all to cover! 

Through the brown waters of Begsby 
Brook plowed Gregory Coram, and gained 
the highroad that ran from Clereworthy to 
Barton Waynflete and beyond, by many a 
twist and turn, to the south and kingly 
Winchester. A drooping, dripping lad 
upon a horse half-foundered, he presently 
drew rein upon the little patch of green 
which was the civic heart of Barton 
Waynflete. 

To right of him rambled the village inn, 
the Running Nag. To left was the low, 
dark smithy. Before him, strung along the 
dusty street, were the twenty-odd cottages 
of the village, and over all the drowsy peace 
of hot summer noontime. 

Into the quietude shattered the high- 
pitched voice of Gregory Coram: 

“Up! Up! Rouse ye, good folk! The 
Cavaliers are coming!” 

Up Barton Waynflete street a casement 
rattled, and nearer at hand a door banged 
open. Wilkin, the smith, was first upon the 
green, and hard behind him, Simeon Duthy, 
the cobbler. Stout Rafe Hollowbone, the 
host of the Running Nag, hastened out with 
a tankard in his fist, while his wife Margery 
hung over the garden gate with her youngest 
in her arms. Old and young, and last and 
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first, the village flocked to the green, while 
above the babel rose the voice of Gregory 
Coram, disheveled hero of his little hour: 

“Up, good people! Hard at my heels! 
The Cavaliers! Not an hour agone they 
fell in upon Clereworthy, like the plagues 
upon Egypt. They are bent to march by 
Barton Waynflete, and rejoin their main at 
Abbotsrath. My father bade me ride to 
warn ye.”’ But no longer could Gregory 
Coram make his voice heard in the din. 

“The Cavaliers! The Cavaliers!” 

“Hide thy two silvery spoons, good neigh- 
bor. God be thanked that I have never 
none of such world’s vanities!” 

Goodwife Padge seized her daughter, 
who was christened by the godly name of 
Hate-evil, and hurried her homeward. 
“Look to your tender maidens, neighbors!”’ 
she cried. ‘Well we know what manner 
0’ Beelzebubs be these will come upon us.” 

Confused and crying, the crowd scattered 
to their dwellings, but as they scattered, 
Margery Hollowbone ran into the press and 
caught at Gregory Coram’s knee. 

‘““My lad!” she gasped, all in one breath, 
“good lad! Begsby manor-house lieth all 
unprotected, and Squire Waynflete in Lon- 
don, and none but half-grown lads to guard 
the house, as well I should know; and the 
young gentlewomen here every day o’ the 
week, bless their sweet faces, since I was 
one time handmaid to Dame Deborah—and 
if harm come to them, I shall never sleep 
more; but surely the Lord will have in 
mind his servants, and is there not warning 
sent already unto Begsby?” 

“T came not that-a way,” said Gregory. 
“Must turn from the highroad, for that 
there was a sentinel. I came by Beatup’s 
lane, and now must I to Longborne, if 
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haply I may save my father’s horse out of | 
their hands.” 

Away he pounded up the dusty street, 
while Margery Hollowbone stared after 
him. 

““Begsby manor, hard in the path of 
those incarnate devils,”’ she muttered, “and 
those sweet young things defenseless! Now 
this hour may the good Lord help them!” 


Cousins at Begsby 


Art the black, oaken table, in the dim, 
fragrant still-room of Begsby manor-house, 
two girls sat stemming gooseberries, in a 
silence that bristled, hostile. The one was 
Mercy Waynflete, the Squire’s eldest- 
born, a well-grown lass of sixteen, with 
sunny hair and fresh, high color. The 
other, she who hummed as she worked, was 
Melicent Waynflete, the Squire’s niece, out 
of the Massachusetts Plantation. 

Senior was Melicent by a year of time 
and much experience, and junior by three 
inches of height and thirty pounds of weight. 
Her skin was the hue of cream, and her hair 
was negligible mouse-color, while the wan- 
ton way in which it straggled round her 
forehead and curled in little love-meshes 
about her rounded nape was a solemn warn- 
ing to the Begsby flock. As for her eyes, 
her brother Robin, once when he was in 
anger, had said that they were green, but at 
most times even her severest critic, her good 
aunt Deborah, conceded that they were 
gray, and well enough. 

The gown that Melicent wore was gray, 
and the kerchief was plain, but little knots 
of blue ribbon made the kerchief fast, and a 
thread of blue ribbon glimmered in her 
mouse-colored hair. 

“Puss,” Mercy addressed herself suddenly 
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to the cat that slumbered on the oaken 
table, “there be some that, I verily believe, 
would sell their silly souls for a mere love- 
knot.” 

Melicent had no cat on which to bestow 
confidences, but with an art with which she 
had often delighted Margery Hollowbone’s 
little ones at the Running Nag, she knotted 
her over-apron into the semblance of a doll, 
which she set before her on the table. 

“Sweet my poppet,” she counseled, “be 
thou ware of the sin of jealousy! Else 
mayst thou turn so green that, if thou dost 
chance into the paddock, the cows will eat 
thee living.” 

“And tell me, Puss,” cried Mercy, 
“wherefore should J be jealous?” 

“Now, if thou art good, my poppet,” 
said Melicent, in a voice of honey, “when 
my task is done, I'll let thee ride a pace 
with me on the little nag mine uncle, Colo- 
nel John, did freely give me. A sweet 
nag, poppet, of the right strain of Barbary.” 

“Tt well may be, Puss,” spoke Mercy, 
with blue eyes snapping, “that I have no 
ambling nag to boast on, but at least I can 
give thanks for that I have had in England 
a godly and a gentle upbringing, and was 
not left to come up a-scambling amongst 
naked savages and cutthroat companions, 
as the manners of some folk do show.” 

“Ah me, my poppet!” sighed Melicent. 
“There be whiles I am a-weary for my little 
Boston town in the Massachusetts, and for 
my: good cousin, Governor Winthrop’s 
wife. No tale-bearing was in her godly 
household, nor backbiting, nor envy, pop- 
pet, that is of all base qualities the quick- 
est to disfigure a maiden.” 

“Tt may be, Puss-cat,” cried Mercy, 
“that I be foul and disfigured with ugly 
passions, yet are there some do look with 
favor on my face.” 

“And haply on our ride, my poppet,” 
cooed Melicent, “we will pause at Cowdray 
House, for Wat hath promised me of his 
mother’s golden pippins.”’ 

Now, that last was a barbed shaft, and 
envenomed. Young Wat Cowdray, a 
weedy youth of seventeen, was for two 
leagues round the sole bachelor of birth to 
befit Squire Waynflete’s daughter. In- 
evitably he had turned his short-sighted 
eyes on rosy Mercy, until the day, twe 
months before, when Melicent had come 
riding down from London on her proudly 
stepping mare, with a plume in her new hat 
of beaver. 


There were tears in Mercy’s voice as she 
cried shrilly, “Oh, I can understand how 
thou shouldst stoop to take up my leavings, 
thou that art thyself a castaway!” 

“And dost call names, my poppet?” 
chided Melicent. ‘Nay, naughty, naughty!” 

“Some folk there be,” went on Mercy, 
“would die of shame, sat they in such poor 
case. To come tracking across the seas, 
forsooth, to seek a bridegroom!” 

“°Tis an evil world, my poppet,” said 
Melicent, with meek head bent. ‘Some 
there be would hold it unseemly in a maid 
to do her good father’s bidding and wed, as 
he had years before ordained, with the son 
of his bosom’s friend.”’ 

“And to what profit was this brazen ven- 
turing?” cried Mercy, unregardful. “For 
when she had come unto her kinsfolk in 
London, where she looked to be wed with 
all manner ceremony, no doubt, and then to 
play the madam on his Norfolk manors, 
what did she find, forsooth?”’ 

“Tf this be a riddle,” said Melicent, “the 
answer cometh pat: She found that Eng- 
lish youths have manners of the scurviest.”’ 

“She found that her gallant bridegroom 
had fled by night from the college where his 
pious guardians had bestowed him! And 
wherefore, tell me?” 

“Since thou art fain to probe an old 
wound,” Melicent turned on her tormentor, 
“he had fled, this Redemption Langmead 
that should have been mine husband, be- 
cause, and so he wrote to his guardian, he 
was fain to take a wife of his own choosing, 
not at his dead father’s mere behest; and 
he would be hanged—as well he may!— 
ere he would mate with a squaw—such was 
his word—a squaw come a-whooping out of 
the wilderness.” 

Heavens! The sweet, hurt dignity of 
the creature! Mercy sat aghast at the 
ruin that she, in her anger, had wrought. 

“Oh, Melicent,” she cried, “I’m sorry, 
sooth, that e’er I called thee—” 

“Castaway?” quoth Melicent. 

“But be of comfort,” pleaded Mercy. 
“He is not one-and-twenty, this runaway, 
until the thirtieth day of December. And 
ere that time his guardians are sure to over- 
take him, and bring him to a sense of duty 
and discretion; and sure I pray each night 
it may be so.” 

“Spare thy breath for thine own peti- 
tions,’ bade Meticent, “for, sure, I’d mate 
with the beggar under the bush ere ever 
I’d burden Master Redemption now with 






























a squaw out of the wilderness. Marry with 
him, indeed! A runaway schoolboy, a 
mere popinjay—” 

She stopped suddenly. Across the base- 
court could be heard a slamming of doors, 
a scurry of feet, a sharp, hysteric outcry 
from a serving wench. 

Upon the threshold appeared Mercy’s 
younger sister, Makepeace. ‘Oh, Mercy! 
Oh, Melicent!” she wailed. “Flee quickly, 
for they be fearsome, and the horses breath- 
ing smoke and fire!” 

“What hath come?” Melicent swooped 
upon her. “Tell, else will I shake thee!” 

“Tis Cavaliers out of Winchester,” the 
child hiccoughed. ‘They ha’ seized on 
Brother Dickory, and Francie, aye, and 
thy brother Robin, too, for hostages. They 
ha’ taken from our mother every penny is 
in store, else would they pull the house 
about our ears. They ha’—” 

Hard on Makepeace’s heels came flying 
Malkin, the scullery wench, with her apron 
over her head and her coarse hands beating 
theair. “Oh, day of wrath and judgment!” 
she screamed. 

“Hold thy bawling!” Melicent gripped 
her shoulder. ‘‘What’s all this to-do over 
a half-score English lads in seemly boots 
and breeches? If they were naked savages, 
now, with scalping-knives and firebrands, 
as I have seen them! Speak out! There’s 
no one slain?” 

“Not yet!” moaned Malkin, as one al- 
most regretful. ‘‘ But they ha’ broken our 
barns and our stables. All the corn will they 
bear away, and the horses. Thine own mare, 
Gaudy, did I see even now led forth.” 

“Gaudy, is it?” said Melicent, with her 
cheeks turned flame. ‘Take my mare, 
will they? I’ve a word to say thereto.” 

““Melicent!’’ wailed Mercy, and caught 
at her sleeve. ‘Thou wilt not forth?” 

“T surely will.” 

“Bespeak them?”’ 

“Aye, with a wanion! 
hurt my Gaudy.” 

“But thou knowest not these men!” 

Melicent laughed her scorn. ‘‘ Robbers 
and thieves that plunder a house of women! 
That for all Cavaliers!” 

With a snap of the fingers, she flung from 
the still-room, one girl alone, to front the 
soldiers of the King. 


They shall not 


The Ransoming of Gaudy 


THROUGH dim entries and black passage- 
ways, through the great kitchen, where fat 
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and pious Tab, the cook, stood breathing 
fury, flew Melicent, and out upon the sun- 
drenched terrace that lay above the fore- 


court. She saw the place a confusion of 
horses, that steamed beneath heavy ac- 
couterments, and of men, shabby and 
patched and reckless-eyed, mounted some, 
and some dismounted, that shouted and 
shifted, and, bent on plunder, swarmed 
this way and that. The glare of sunlight 
from hilts of swords and barrels of carabines 
at first was fit to dazzle her; and then, ina 
second, she had recognized the roan mare 
that stood fretting beneath the strange 
hand that gripped her halter. 

Thistledown on the wind, Melicent was 
at the foot of the steps, and, with apron 
a-blow and vagrant hair a-toss, had darted 
past men that stood gaping. In the im- 
petus of her going, she snatched the mare’s 
halter from him that held it, and paused, 
arrested in mid-flight. 

“This mare is mine, and you will not take 
her,” said Melicent crisply. She was the 
daughter of Captain William Waynflete, of 
Boston in the Massachusetts, and when 
Captain William, or his daughter, said to 
fellows like these, ‘Do this!” they did it, 
without stay to question. 

“Hey, hey, and what’s to do here at all?” 
spoke a young masculine voice at her 
shoulder. 

Melicent turned alertly, with the halter 
in her hand, and looking up at the speaker, 
saw one not of the sort to whom her father 
by custom gave orders. 

He sat his big black horse as a man at 
home in the saddle, and he did not need his 
sash of red silk to mark him from his men. 
He was officer, unmistakable, and he was 
young. He could not have been much 
above twenty, for he had still the lankness 
and the gracefulawkwardness of a colt three- 
quarters out of colthood. For the rest, he 
was mobile-featured, clean-shaven, thin- 
cheeked, with a tinge of red in his crisp 
brown hair, and the same masked ruddiness 
a-slumber in his eyes. 

“And did ye come sliding down on a sun- 
beam, in a happy hour for us, acushla?”’ he 
questioned, smiling and without abashment. 

“T came,” said Melicent sternly, “on 
my two good feet. And I came, so please 
you, to claim this mare that is mine own.” 

‘““My heart is shattered entirely to tell 
you,” said he, “that ’tis to the king—God 
save him forever!—that the dainty beast is 
now belonging.” 
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“Tilly-vally!”’ quoth Melicent. “And 
what have I to do with your King or your 
Parliament or all your silly squabbles? If 
you must needs fall to fisticuffs, pray you 
be gone unto the plantations, where you 
shall find hot work enow with tawny- 
skinned savages, and leave your fellow 
Christians be. Take shame to yourselves!” 
said Melicent, and the more vehemently 
because she sensed that too many men 
stood about her, and too near. ‘ You,” 
she turned on a grinning trooper, “should 
be at the plow-tail, and you,” she wheeled 


on an elderly corporal, “Should go home o’ 


nights to a decent woman and bairns, and 
for you,” she flashed out at the boy officer, 
“you should be in the schoolroom, conning 
of your book!”’ 

Behind the officer’s back, she was aware 
that a shock-headed ruffian guffawed aloud, 
and rather to her amazement she saw that 
the officer paid him no heed. Instead he 
leaned a little from his saddle, with all his 
being focused upon her. Eye to eye, they 
held each other for a second, as if they stood 
alone, instead of in that swarming court. 

Then said he, ‘And why indeed should 
I be after poring on dull books, when all 
the sweetest lore in the world is here for the 
reading?” 

“Will you be pleased,” said Melicent 
steadily, for all that she felt the blood go 
humming through her veins, ‘since the 
mare is mine, and I have no part in your 
brangle ment, to y ield her freely back to me?” 

“Aye, at a price,” he answered, with his 
look a challenge. 

“And prithee what is that?” she ques- 
tioned, with chin uptilted. 

“* Just a wee taste,” said he, ‘“‘of the honey 
that’s on your lips.” 

“Oh!” said Melicent, in a voice that was 
aught but honey. “You mean a kiss?” 

“You have said it,” quoth he. 

Dispassionately Melicent considered him. 
This was a cleanly-seeing, well-scrubbed 
youth, she reflected, who obviously had had 
acquaintance with a razor that same morn- 
ing. Moreover, she saw no other means to 
rescue the mare that she held passing dear. 

“Will you promise me,” she said, “‘ upon 
your honor, that the mare shall rest at 
Begsby’ = 

“Upon mine honor.” 

“Needs must, then,” sighed Melicent, 
resigned, and stood forward, with hands 
demurely clasped. ‘You may kiss me,” 


she bade indifferently. 


He swung his horse a little toward her, 
with his foot outthrust in the stirrup to give 
her footing, and his hand outheld. 

“Nay,” said Melicent, and in spite of 
herself she smiled, “if my kiss be worth the 
having, ’tis worth _dismounting for. If 
not—may God be wi’ you!” 

She swept him a courtesy, with eyes that 
mocked, and in that instant she saw him 
launched from his saddle. In the wind of 
his swift coming, she felt her hands snatched 
into his tense, hard-gripping hands and 
prisoned against his buff coat. She saw 
his face, eager, enkindled, close to hers. 
On instinct, she dodged, and felt his lips 
dab hotly at her cheek. 

“Play fair, darling!” she heard him cry, 
and felt his arm dart about her shoulders. 

She had not played the tomboy, to 
wrestle and buffet with her brother, for 
nothing, she could thank her stars. In a 
quicksilver second she was under his arm, 
and speeding across the fore-court. As 
never in her life she ran, with hair a-toss 
and the sun-warmed gravel spinning be- 
neath her feet. She was but half-way up 
the terrace steps when she felt herself 
caught into his ruthless, strong young arms, 
crushed, for the moment helpless, against 
his sun-steeped buff coat. Behind, around 
him, she saw the dazzling sky, and for a 
crazed moment she sensed him cruel and 
strong and vital and to be desired, as the 
sun itself. 

Then she felt his lips, devouring, on her 
upturned throat, her chin, her defenseless 
lips, and in that moment she had the 
strength of a woman outraged. She tore 
one hand free, and struck him in the face, 
once and twice, with such rage upon her 
that she saw the blue sky black as blood. 

“Thou beast!” she cried. ‘‘Thou brute 
beast—without honor.” 

It was that word, not the blow, she sensed, 
that had made him go back. She saw him 
tense against the balustrade, with a blur of 
blood on his lip, and in his eyes the dazed 
look of one newly awakened. She turned 
from him and she fled, like a wild thing be- 
fore leaping flame, up the steps, across the 
reeling terrace, into the house. As she 
fled she was sobbing, and blindly she 
wondered why. 


In the Wake of Robin 


Face to the wall stood Melicent, in a 
corner of the paneled parlor, with hands 
demurely clasped, and in her heart rebel- 
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lion. To be stood in the corner, forsooth, 
as if she were a child, she, a woman be- 
trothed, though Heaven alone knew whither 
her betrothed had vanished! And to stand 
in the corner, while Begsby manor buzzed 
with events, and no one came to tell her 
word thereof! 

She had stood there, she vowed, for the 
half of a little life-span, when she heard the 
clatter of footsteps in the vacant room be- 
hind her, and the voice of her thirteen-year- 
old cousin, Francis, the disregarded second 
son, but with her the favorite. 

“And have they set ye free? Where’s 
Robin, then?” she cried. 

For answer, Francis crowded his impish 
young face between her shoulder and 
the wall, and laughed up at her. “Hath 
mother stood thee in the corner, Mel?”’ 

“Aye, forsooth,” she said, “for that my 
carriage was forward, perverse, and all 
unmaidenly.” 

“Hey, but thou didst smack him 
roundly!”” chuckled Francis. ‘Thou 
shouldst ’a’ seen him come chapfallen back 
to his horse. An Irish bravo he is, a lieu- 
tenant, and his name Shaneen McCarthy.” 

“T care not at all what his vile name may 
be,” said Melicent, after she had waited 
duly to let Francis pronounce it. “Tell 
me matter of more moment! Are the pes- 
tilent fellows gone, indeed?”’ 

“ Aye, clean away,” related Francis, “and 
with them all that goeth o’ four legs in 
Begsby, unless it be thy Gaudy. Then 
would they have us lads with them unto the 
gate of the park, and there did they let us 
free and bid us run home to our mother; but 
Robin, he said he was a-weary of Begsby, 
and he would go for a soldier, and he is 
away wi’ them unto Barton Waynflete, and 
so to Winchester; and he biddeth thee be 
of comfort.”’ 

“Oh!” said Melicent, with narrowed 
eyes, “and doth he hold him man-grown 
to dispose of himself, then, he, a chit of 
fifteen, that our father commended in spe- 
cial to my care? Will he serve the King, 
quotha? There’s another word to say to 
that, and so I'll learn him. Come, Francis! 
McCarthy, or no McCarthy, or twenty 
McCarthys, we'll to Barton Waynflete, and 
pluck this brother of mine home by the 
ears.” 

To go by the hall, with the risk of en- 
countering Dame Deborah, at last defied, 
was not to be thought on. With the boy 
Francis, her stanch ally, at her elbow, 


Melicent scudded across the base-court, and 
through the sunlight and sweetness of the 
garden that lay beyond. Over the high brick 
wall they swarmed, by footholds long since 
known to them, and, hand in hand, went 
scurrying down the wide aisles of the ancient 
park. 

Breathless, they gained the highroad, 
where they found the dust churned with 
the feet of horses and of cattle that recently 
had passed. Not a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, beyond the dusty maples, they could 
hear the murmur of a crowd confused, and 
now and then a shout that rang on the still 
air like a blow. Above the trees the dust 
rose in a gray column, and on the hot air 
came a heavy odor. 

“Francie!”’ Melicent tightened her grip 
on the boy’s hand. “Dost mark that 
smell? Once, with my father, by Monhe- 
gan, when the tawny-skinned savages made 
ready with their torches ’gainst our block- 
house—I know that smell. ’Tis smoke, 
not dust. And yonder Barton Waynflete 
burneth.”’ ' 

With the last of their spent strength, they 
broke into a run, and speedily had reached 
the crowded green. Smoke hung low above 
the village, to shut out the sun and the fair 
blueness of the summer sky. Lance-like 
through the smoke pierced the red points of 
flame that blighted the wistaria on the south 
gable of the Running Nag. Murky through 
the smoke, figures went and came. 

To and fro, amid the smoke and smother, 
she saw the plunderers coursing. The 
squad that had harried Begsby had been 
trebly reenforced from Clereworthy. Men 
on foot she saw, and men on horseback, 
men that smote at stolen cattle, and men 
that paused to snatch at maidens, even 
while red roofs were falling. Peering 
through the smoke that stung, she saw in 
the press the white face of Margery Hollow- 
bone, and to her side she hastened. 

“Good Margery!” she besought. “By 
happy chance, have you marked my 
brother Robin pass this day?” 

“JT know not.” Margery shook her head, 
while she clutched her youngest tighter. 
“Are you all here, then, my bairns? Peg, 
thou hast my Tomkin?” 

At that name the moon-faced serving 
wench threw back her head, with a gurgle 
of terror. ‘Now God be over us!” she* 
cried. ‘I ha’ not seen him, no, not since 
he followed me above stair. To fetch out 
the linen sheets I went, and he came stum- 
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bling after, a-calling on my name. I re-  soused her apron, which she had torn off 


member now, alas, alas!” as she ran, and, binding it across her mouth 
“There falleth the southward gable!” and nose, plunged into the flagged passage. 
shrilled Goodwife Padge. Through a darkness that she could touch 


“And my babe Tomkin above stair! and taste and smell, she fumbled her way 
Wellawell! What a day!” whispered Mar- along the wall to the opening of the sheathed 


gery Hollowbone, with a smile _ staircase, which 
that chilled Melicent’s heart. she knew must 


»*# — still be there, and, 
bending double, 
scrambled up it. 
As she clambered, 
she grew aware of 
a sound of gnaw- 
ing. A myriad 
rats, she judged! 
She could hear 
their teeth at 
work upon the 
rafters, and 
their sharp- 


She had not realized that she 
had turned or moved, but she 
was aware of Francis, who 
blocked her path, and that path, 
she found, was toward the Run- 
ning Nag. 

“What wilt thou do?” he cried. 

“There’s a two-years’ babe 
within that house that burneth!”’ 
said Melicent. 

She brushed him aside as if he 
were that moment nothing, and 
speeding across the green, darted 



































into the cloud of smoke toed feet 
that masked the a-patter 
doorway of the on the 
Running Nag. thatch above 
3 her. 

Ordeal by Fire While she 

BESIDE the listened to the 
northern door- rats,and clam- 


bered always, 
she thought 
ofacharred 
cradle 
that 


way of the 
Running Nag 
stood a cask 
of rain-wa- 

ter. Into 


this Me- m she 
licent had 
seen 


fetched out from a 
gutted house in 
Boston town, and 
of what had lain 
within the cradle. 

“O God-the-Son 
that suffered little 
children!’’ she 
mumbled into the 
wet apron. “Let 
me find baby 
Tomkin!” 

Even as she 
prayed, she gained 
the upper corridor, 

Si : , and, worming her 
With the boy Francis, her stanch ally, Melicent scudded through the sunlight and way along the 
sweetness of the garden. Over the high brick wall they swarmed, baseboard, 
by footholds long since known to them crawled into the 
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northern chamber, her goal, where stood the 
linen-press. 

“Tomkin!” she called hoarsely. 
child!” 

In reeking twilight she scurried hither 
and thither, calling; but she heard no sound 
in answer, except the gnawing of the rats, 
which was every moment louder. 

All at once she realized that this was 
no sound of rats that gnawed, but the 
sound of flames that sapped the rafters that 
upheld her. Sick with fear, she made for 
the door, and, bya miracle, hit uponit. She 
still had time to escape by the stair. 

If she hesitated, she hesitated for so short 
a second that the angels could have taken 
no record of it. Then she turned by the 
left hand, and crept away from the stair. 

‘“‘God Lord that watchest over the spar- 
rows!” she choked, into the apron that 
rapidly was drying, and then, ‘Tomkin! 
Baby, answer me!”’ 

Faint and far off, she heard a little, 
strangled cry, and she went into the smoke 
as she might have gone into the arms of a 
mother. She hurled herself against a door. 
She fell headlong down a step. Scrambling 
across a splintered floor, she grazed the cor- 
ner of a huge chest, and, cowering in its 
shadow, she touched a little, warm heap of 
tumbled garments that faintly moaned. 

For a moment she crouched above the 
child, while she listened to the crackle of 
the nearing flames. 

“°Tis the storage loft,” her thoughts 
framed themselves faster than spoken 
words. ‘Windows set high. To burst 
them, two blows, three blows, standing, 
head in smoke. Cometh air, so cometh 


“Baby 


more smoke, as through a funnel. Haply 
flame, before I can cast him forth. If I 
cast, who catcheth him? No, no! The 


stair. Must find the stair. There’s an- 
other at the rear. Must find.” 

She had stripped Tomkin’s little coats up 
over his head. She had laid her arm about 
his body. She was crawling toward the 
door. 

“Find! 
murmuring 

She wondered what dog it was that she 
cheered on. She wondered, too, what 
weight was this that she dragged. She 
knew only that it was something that she 


Find!” she heard herself 


The next instalment of Hey for One-and- Twenty! will appear in the July issue. 
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must cling to—cling to—world without 
end, and God would be her help, but she 
had forgotten wherefore. Only she won- 
dered why her mother, that was dead these 
ten years, did not come to wipe from her 
eyes the horrible tears that burned. 

Oh, but she was mad! Why, she knew 
what had happened! This was the block- 
house by Monhegan. How could she for- 
get? And they had fired it at last, the 
tawny-skins, and this was the end. 

“Father! My father!” She heard her 
voice wail in the acrid blackness. “Let 
me grasp thine hand!” 

Upon her shoulder she felt strong fingers 
close. 

“Come on, then!’ choked a voice, that 
was never voice of William Waynflete. 
“Quickly! I’ twenty devils’ name!” 

‘Save Tomkin!”’ she gasped. ‘I’m out- 
worn. I can no more.” 

“Thou liest in thy throat,’ spoke the 
voice, and, on the words, she felt the im- 
pact of a blow upen her cheek. 

Through all her veins she sensed that life 
reawoke, and hotly. “Thou dastard!” she 
squeezed the words through her clogged 
throat. 

“Aye, I knew thou didst but sham this 
swoon,” rasped he. “Now, thou lazing 
cockaloach, wilt shog?”’ 

Blinded and tingling, she dragged herself 
through the never-ending darkness, fairly 
upborne upon the wings of such chosen in- 
sults as never in her life—and her life had 
not been cloistered !—she had dreamed could 
be. 

‘“‘My brother shall kill thee for this,” she 
wheezed. “If not he, mine uncle. Failing 
them, my father. Or I'll do ’t myself—I 
will—I will!” 

“Ten times over slay me, an thou wilt,” 
mocked the voice, ‘‘but meantime, for love 
of thine own wanton neck, mark that the 
stair is afore us.” 

“T care not, I, so I be quit of thee,” she 
sniveled, from her heart. Then, all in an 
instant, she heard the voice beside her ring 
through the smoke: 

“Child! For thy life! God’s love!” 

She was hurtling through darkness, down 
and downward. ‘ She wondered what should 
come of littlke Tomkin. For herself she 
knew that the end had come. 



























F you should 
chance to be in 
Chicago be- 
tween the oth 
and tgth of this 
month, you will 
hardly fail to note 
that a great convoca- 
tion of women has 
possessed itself of the 
city. Hotels and 
shops, theaters, 
streets, and public 
halls will swarm with 
them. The delec- 
table inflections of 
their soft Southern 
voices will reach your 
ears; their lively 
Westernness will 
come on you like a 
breeze; their Eastern refinements will take 
toll of your admiration; the tonic quality 
of their Northern virility will not be lost 
upon you. 

So huge will be the number of this di- 
verse host that it has taken four thousand 
Chicago women, organized into numerous 
committees, to make ready for its recep- 
tion and entertainment. It will take three 
hundred ushers and pages to look after the 
seating arrange- 
ments of the gath- 
erings scheduled 
for the Auditorium 
Theater, the Art 
Institute, and other 
public halls. One 
hundred and twen- 
ty-five women have 
been drafted into 
service as a bureau 
of information, 
while one hundred 
and fifty others 
have been formed 
into a utilities com- 
mittee to look after 
the safety and 
comfort of the vis- 
itors. It is confi- 
dently asserted 
that it is to be the 
“greatest on re- 
cord,” this, ‘the 
twelfth biennial 
convention of the 
General Federation 
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of Women’s Clubs. 
The attendance is 
estimated at fifteen 
thousand. 

It was just twenty- 
two years ago that, 
apropos of the first 
national convention 
of women’s clubs 
ever held in Chicago, 
and the second ever 
held in America, one 
of the Chicago pa- 
pers found “some- 
thing impressive in 
the fact of a federa- 
tion of two hundred 
women’s clubs, num- 
bering a membership 
of twentythousand.” 
Today, instead of 
two hundred clubs, the federation numbers 
six thousand, and instead of a membership 
of twenty thousand, there is a member- 
ship of over a million. 

But tremendous as has been the increase 
in numbers, the numerical growth does not 
stand out as so important a feature of the 
club movement during this interval as does 
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G Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. 
president of the General Federation. 
A forceful, magnetic speaker, a 
woman of pleasing personality and 
of unwearying activity.she has been 
most successful as a leader. She 
has three sons and a daughter —and 
yet has had time to write a history 
of her home state, Texas, which is 
used asa text-book in the public 
schools 

















the change in the 
character and social 
significance of the 
woman’s club. The 
story of that change 
not only makes, in 
itself, one of the 
most vivacious 
chapters in the 
whole history of the 
woman movement 
in America, but 
suggests a pros- 
pect for forth- 
coming chapters 
yet more interest- 
ing. 
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It was back in the seventies that the their own, and 
woman’s club managed, in the face of worked like 
opposition and ridicule, to establish itself zealots over the 
as one expression of the demand of the history of 
individual woman for fuller develop- Egypt, Greece, 
ment. From thenon, through twodecades, and Rome. 
women all over America were forming By the eighties 
themselves into little groups—into “study ancient history 
clubs,” “culture clubs,’ “ladies’ literary was sharing a 
societies.” Some Mrs. Frank White, Membership Chairman 
wags dubbed them Mrs. Wm. E. Andrews, a Director 
the ‘‘Middle- 
Aged Women’s 
University.” And 
that is what they 
really were—little 
Chautauquas, 
university ex- 
tensions. Higher 
education for 
women had _ be- 
come the watch- | 
word of the times. 
The daughters 
were marching 
away to college. 
The mothers, who 
patently couldn’t 
march away to col- 
lege, founded cen- 
ters of learning of 
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man Press Committce 





place with poe- 
try, and Shakes- 
peare and 
Browning clubs 
dotted the coun- 
try from end to 
end. Art clubs 
were growing 
popular, too. 
The women were 
taking culture 
as, and where, 
they found it— 

mostly in large 
lire, Ranvenee Max lumps, lifted 
oe ye ace bodily from 
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Miss Vida Newson and Mrs. F. ). Everett, Presidents of the 


Indiana and Illinois Federations lot of fun out 


of those “culture clubs”; but they represented a 
dignified, and a desperately earnest, effort on the 
part of some women to secure a higher standard 
for the individual woman and a wider range of 
sympathy among all women. Assemble the “aims 
and purposes” of those old clubs by the dozen, 
and you will find that all reflected insistence on in- 
dividual improvement and the spirit of fellowship. 
And they made good on their aims and purposes, 
too—though perhaps not exactly according to pro- 
gram. The individual woman “improved,” most 
commonly to the point of discovering that she didn’t 
care a brass token about Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
but that for the things she really did care about 
she had powers of thought and expression, and a 
passion of communicable enthusiasm, heretofore 
only suspected. Moreover, she discovered that in the 
support that the women of a group could give to 
one another lay another power, of such large social 








Federation officers, both state and 
national, are usually women of command- 
ing ability; ** pull.’ in the sense men use it. 
has little to do with their election. The 
result has been many years of almost con- 
stant progress. The Federation today in- 
cludes six thousand clubs, with over a 
million members 
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of female assertion. And they didn’t go 
very far on that plane before they began 
to show the influence of this socializing in- 
stinct. Year by year their attention, as 
club women, centered more and more on 
: community welfare. Culture 
Viecrresident of tue Clubs by the hundred turned 
Biennial Board, ° oe 3 
into civic clubs or social- 
service clubs. In troops the women came 
trudging down from Mount Parnassus to 














Mrs. Wm. P. Harper, a Director 


possibilities that the final 
outcome of setting it to 
work could be only 
dimly foreseen. That 
was the power in 
collective action. 

A great many peo- 
ple don’t believe and 
won’t believe what I 
am going to say next, 
but I am going to say 
it, confident that there 
is proof of it in the 
story of the woman’s- 
club movement: When- 
ever and 
Wherever  Scerctary of the itenntai 
the female 
comes out on a plane of self-asser- 
tion she “‘socializes”’; instead of stay- 
ing at home, as tradition supposes her to 
do, she begins to direct her energies toward 
the welfare of the community. Bees do 
it under female leadership. Ants do it. 
And the same thing is manifest in that 
wide and friendly outreach of “the fam- 
ily,” which takes in the whole clan among 
primitive people who still stick to mother- 
rule, as various primitive peoples do. In the 
domestic life of a civilization that is based 
on a man’s property right in his family, life 
tends to pile up inside the front yard and the 
barn-yard. Snug at home, the home-makers 
need not hear and need not see what is going 
on beyond the front gate and the back gate. 
That, I maintain, is opposed to the female 
social sense. If that sense finds any head- 
way at all, it tries, in the advanced species 
as in the lower, to reach beyond the im- 
mediate circle to the friendless outer edges 
of the world itself. 

What the woman’s-club movement did 
for women was to bring them out on a plane 





















pick a way through Tin-can Alley. 
And they didn’t like the smells in 
the alley; they didn’t like the 
sight of the half-starved 
little children there. They 
quivered with the knowl- 
edge of a black and 
direful something that 
went skulking around 
the corner under the 
cloak of the ‘‘Neces- 
sary Evil.” Forth- 
with they began 
making all kinds of 
protests, and they 
became an “awful 
nuisance.” Saloon- 








When in the course of human events 
suffrage becomes universal, women 
will be found capable of doing their 
share of organization work. Pro- 
viding entertainment for 15,000 visit- 
ing women has been the task imposed 
upon the Chicago clubs—a some- 
what harder job than looking after 
mere men delegates 
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keepers and dive-keepers said so; politi- 
cians said so. But women’s power of 
cohesion grew with their realization of 
what they could do with it. There came a 
crowning period when they federated their 
clubs. Sorosis, in New York, came of age 
and gave a birthday party. Every wom- 
an’s club that could be located received 
an invitation. There were ninety-seven 
invitations in all. That was in the year 
1890. The party was held in New York, 
and before its program closed, the club del- 
egates were committed to a permanent 
federation of women’s clubs, pledged 
to work “for the cause of womanhood 
throughout the world.” The woman’s 
club had become a national institution. 
Organization next worked backward to- 
ward state federations until a general chain 
was forged, much after the plan of suffrage 
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organization. “Logical organization’’— 
that is, organization in strict sequence, 
from local club to city or county federation, 
thence into state federation, and thence into 
national federation—has not been found 
more practicable by club workers than by 
suffrage workers. The charter of the Gen- 
eral Federation named the individual club 
as -the unit, and there are now in direct 
membership with the Federation individual 
clubs, city federations, district federations, 
and state federations—not to mention 
affiliated national and international organ- 
izations. On the whole, however, the 
scheme of organization is fairly in sequence; 
notably so since the administration of Mrs. 
Sarah Platt-Decker, who made the least 
little club in the Federation feel its own 
individuality, hold up its head at its highest, 
and along with that, intensified the loyalty 
of every club to its state federation, and of 
every state federation to the national body. 


Putting Ideals to Work 


While organization has been steadily 
strengthening during the last decade, club 
work, club action, has been assembled in 
the General Federation in the form of “ de- 
partments.” These departments become 
national clearing-houses through which the 
good that has been effected in any one 
club is passed on to the club women of the 
whole country. For instance: the Fort- 
nightly Study Club of South New Berlin, 
New York, after sticking to its program of 
mental improvement for seven years, lapses 
from the classics. Rather, it blandly com- 
mercializes the classics and makes some 
money for the town with them. Prior to 
that action, if you tried to pursue the clas- 
sics in South New Berlin after nightfall, you 
had to carry a lantern in your hand or 
bump along streets that were totally un- 
lighted. The Fortnightly Study Club 
arranged for lectures and concerts, charged 
an admission fee, and with the proceeds 
installed a lighting system for the town. 

Civic effort of this kind—and it is going 
on today under the direction of women’s 
clubs in nearly every little town and ham- 
let, as well as in the big cities, all over the 
country—is crystallized in the General Fed- 
eration’s civics department. Zona Gale, 
the author, is the present chairman. From 
this department, too, radiate suggestions 
for all kinds of civic activity. ‘Home- 
industry weeks ”’ are exploited. The idea 
of “clean-up days” for the town is passed 


along. Committees are formed to en- 
courage love of gardening among children. 
Courses in citizenship are outlined for 
schools. 

You hear a good deal of talk today about 
“conservation,” and you more or less defi- 
nitely relate it to some project for saving 
the forests and coal-beds of the country. 
The General Federation relates it, very 
definitely indeed, to human life. Feder- 
ation women do work for the conservation 
of forests and coal-beds, but they work even 
more for the conservation of children. Con- 
serving the life of the child has been one 
of their watchwords for many years. 

They fight child labor, work for play- 
grounds, public parks, and free baths, and 
urge the use of school buildings as social 
centers. In the school itself they press for 
medical inspection and nursing inspection, 
for courses in manual training and domestic 
science. They demand summer schools and 
schools for defectives and delinquents. They 
work for factory laws and for industrial 
betterment; for a living wage for women, 
and for reforms in favor of the property- 
rights of women; in favor of the single stand- 
ard of morality, and to secure to women 
equal rights with the father in the custody 
of minor children. This great schedule of 
work is apportioned among the General 
Federation’s department of industrial and 
social conditions, the legislation depart- 
ment, the department of education, the 
department of public health, and the de- 
partment of conservation. Through its 
home-economics department the General 
Federation has carried on a long pure-food 
campaign, marked by frequent forays into 
filthy markets and adventures into legis- 
lative halls to secure laws to help the home- 
maker conserve the health of the household. 
Under the chairmanship of Miss Helen 
Louise Johnson, this department directed 
the attention of club women to a study 
of textiles, in its economic bearings, and 
brought pressure to bear on the tariff sit- 
uation. 


The Federation’s Scope 


Although the “practical” departments 
engage a great deal of club women’s atten- 
tion today, “cultural” departments still 
testify to women’s continued, and more 
discriminative, interest in esthetics and ed- 
ucation. Club women are largely respon- 
sible for the forwarding 4f such innovations 
as the traveling libraries and art galleries 





Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, a club woman 
whose activities are mostly 
along civic lines. President 
Wilson appointed her to 
the Industrial Commission; 
she is also active in tuber- 
culosis prevention and 
other public health 


work 
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that have of late so enlivened the educa- 
tional life of the little towns and the rural 
communities. Acting upon the conviction 
that it is not the few great libraries but the 
thousand small ones that are most useful 
to the people, the Federation’s library- 
extension committee, under the department 
of education, devotes itself to establishing 
such little libraries, and lends cordial aid in 
promoting the library movement in any 
state. 

“Mother,” I once heard an eight-year- 
old mid-Westerner say, “get your hat and 
come to the circus exhibit with me.” 

“Ts the circus in town?” I asked. “And 
is the circus exhibit a new name for the 
circus parade?” 

“Gee!” said he, not unkind, only won- 
dering. ‘It’s been ’nawful long time since 
you went to school, ain’t it? A circus ex- 
hibit is pigshurs.” 

“But I told you,” demurred his mother, 
“it was not ‘cus’.” 

“Oh, yes, Rit, not cus,” he admitted; 
“the cirkit exhibit,” he went on, “is pig- 
shurs. Mother’s club put ’em up in our 
school. They’s Indians and one mighty 








good dog in the bunch. Mother explains 
em.” 

“Do you understand now?” supple- 
mented his mother. “It’s one of the Gen- 
eral Federation’s traveling exhibits of art. 
Mrs. Melville F. Johnson, chairman of the 
Federation’s art department, selects these 
exhibits and sends them out to cover certain 
circuits. Women’s clubs that are Federation 
members can get an exhibit for five dollars, 
plus the cost of transportation.” 

It is during the last ten years that the 
General Federation has come most tri- 
umphantly into its own in the way of pub- 
lic recognition of its work and power. One 
national organization after another has 
asked for its cooperation. Many of these 
have been exclusively men’s organizations. 
They have put the president of the General 
Federation on their governing boards, and 
they have taken over Federation chair- 
men for their special committees. To give 
you some idea of the scope of the Federa- 
tion’s cooperative work: it helps the Amer- 
ican Civic Association in state and national 
legislative work; it works with the National 
Child Labor Committee against child labor, 
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people who said that 
the club movement 
had served its useful- 
ness because the cul- 
ture club had had 
its day. The form 
of expression had 
served its major use- 
fulness. The move- 
ment hadnot. Sothe 
movement changed its 
form, and went on 


and for factory inspec- 
tion and compulsory 
education; with the 
National Civic Federa- 
tion for welfare work 
in mills, factories, 
mines, shops; with the 
National Prison Labor 
Association to regulate 
prison labor; with the 
American Federation 
of Arts in placing 












traveling galleries and serving. 

slides; with the Na- Today, at the end of 

tional Education As- ee Pee the second quarter of 

sociation to further Eonr women vilties wanes te ot Sint iengnr- a century, again there 

‘3 ‘: tance: the names of their departments indicate ? 

educational interests the tgs things undertaken by the Feder- are people who say 

° ° . ation. rs. S. S. Crockett (left) is chair- 7 ’ 

in efficiency of Service, man of the Public Health Department; Miss that women’s clubs 

and in health and sal- Helen V. Boswell heads the Political Science have served their pur- 
Satire: <rt and Miss Helen Louise Johnson (center) the = 

ary statistics; with the Home Economics Department; Mrs. Horace poet What they per 

Conservation Congress M. Towner, wife of Congressman Towner dict for the movement 

in the effort to safe- of bir ge ag directs the legislative activi- is that pretty soon 

ties of the Federation in connection with ) 
guard the natural re- legislation affecting women there wont be any. 


They say that women’s 
clubs have led up to the 
broader group work‘ that wo- 
men and men are to do 
together, shoulder to 
shoulder, for the com- 

mon good. They say 
that the suffrage agi- 
tation points the way, 
and they can even 
show some state feder- 
ations of women’s 
clubs which already in- 
clude clubs with a 
membership of both men 
and women. 
This is always an inter- 
esting point of view— 
and one that comes to 
the fore in connection 
with more aspects of 
the woman movement 
than the club move- 
ment. The people 
who advocate it are 
sometimes defined as 
“humanists,” and 
their attitude toward 
the woman’s club is 
consistent with their 
general attitude that, 
as men and women 
have to carry on life’s 
business together, 
they ought not to 


sources, forests, water- 
ways, and soils; and with 
the Tuberculosis Association, 
both national and interna- 
tional, to further preven- 
tive and remedial meas- 
ures in school and home. 
It must be fairly 
evident that this rec- 
ord of civic interest 
and achievement made 
by club women during 
the last twenty - five 
years of federated life 
will be hard to surpass. 
But a movement means a 
movement, not a standing 
still, and the future of 
women’s clubs is today 
a vital question. 
There is nothing final 
about the form of ex- 
pression when things 
are moving. The 
woman’s-club move- 
ment has already had 
two definite forms of 
expression — the self- 
improvement society 
and the social-service 
organization. It took 
a quarter of a century 
to develop each. At - 
the end of the first 
quarter there were 
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separate into groups, 
all of one sex, for any 
department of that 
business. 

On the other hand 
are people—and the 
great majority of club 
women are to be found 
among them—who are 
persuaded that it is 
well for women to con- 
tinue to get together 
on one side of their 
lives, free of men’s in- 
sistence. They feel 
that otherwise women 
will be the losers of 
much potentiality in- 
herent in them as 
women. That was the 
feeling that underlay 
organization among 
women in the first 
place. It is a persis- 
tent feeling. The ar- 
gument in its favor 
includes, among oth- 
ers, the reminder that 
women, even yet, do 
not sufficiently trust 
their own powers. 
Unless fortified by 
numbers of their own 
sex, they are still too 
prone to take on man’s 
way of thinking and 
his kind of culture, 
regardless of whether 
or not these are, on the 
whole, as good as their 
own; they still don’t 
rise to the idea that 
the feminine, what- 
ever it is, must assert 
itself in the certainty 
of its right to be and 
to do, as woman. 

The specific convic- 
tion from this view- 
point is that the wo- 
man’s-club movement 
may change its form 
every quarter of a cen- 
tury, but that, as far 
ahead as one can see, 
the movement will con- 
tinue as a woman’s- 
club movement. Sup- 
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The “Mother of Women's Clubs** Mrs 
Caroline S. Severance. now ninety-four 
years old and an honorary vice-president of 
the General Federation, was lecturing on 
women's rights more than sixty years ago. 
Below is Mrs. Eugene Reilley, a North 
Carolina grandmother who is the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Federation and a 
believer in outside work for home-makers. 
Mrs. Frances S. Potter (top. left), one of 
the best loved officers in Illinois, died in 
April. Miss Mary Reid is an important 
Chicago officer 
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porting this convic- 
tion is the fact that 
not only in America, 
but in every other 
country, the tendency 
is toward increased 
organization among 
women. The suffrage 
movement and the 
woman’s_ trade-union 
movement are two 
examples of world-wide 
application. 

Although dipping 
into the future is haz- 
ardous, there are ten- 
dencies in the wo- 
man’s-club movement 
that can be noted to- 
day as giving some 
clue to lines of its 
most immediate devel- 
opment in America. 
For one thing, there is 
a kind of club spring- 
ing up that is attract- 
ing to it the more in- 
dividualistic women. 
These, with their pro- 
fession, or their art, or 
their living to make in 
business pursuits, have 
been accustomed to 
rely rather largely up- 
on themselves. Now 
they, too, are finding 
a way into club life; 
they, too, begin to seek 
fellowship with their 
kind. Their club is 
the kind of women’s 
club that most nearly 
corresponds to men’s 
clubs in the matter of 
social contacts. It af- 
fords a place where 
women foregather, not 
necessarily to be im- 
proved, and not to 
project social - service 
work, but for the 
sheer satisfaction of 
foregathering. Such 
clubs are frequently of 
the type known as 
residential clubs. 
They have sleeping- 
apartments, dining- 
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room service, and so on, and they prove 
delightful substitutes for hotel life to out- 
of-town club women. A number of hand- 
some club-houses for women are to be found 
in America today, and the number is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

But so long as clubs are clubs and groups 
have a group-life, the larger concern is with 
the future of the club movement as the 
means of expression for the woman who is 
characteristically and purposefully social 
in type. That woman doesn’t believe in 
standing still either, but as she looks upon 
the club movement as a means of getting 
group action out of woman, what she is ask- 
ing, as the movement starts on its third 
quarter of a century, is that it shall deepen 
and expand its channel of social significance. 


Woman’s New Democracy 


In answer to her insistence, apparently, 
two tendencies are formulating within the 
General Federation. Both open up end- 
less perspectives. One is the tendency to- 
ward a democratic womanhood. For lo! 
this weary while women have been held re- 
sponsible as the caste-makers of the world. 
So it is rather particularly interesting to 
find them, through their clubs, battering 
at the very walls of class that women are 
supposed to build up as part of a supposed 
protection. Not all club women are en- 
gaged in the battering, of course. It is 
going hard with some—the women with 
whom the liveliest humanity must always 
be fitted to traditional sanction. They are 
willing, they yearn, to be “kind to every- 
body”; but they see society in terraces, 
never on the level. They expect to have to 
stoop to be kind. They don’t understand, 
and they don’t know how to go about under- 
standing the “other classes.” There is, 
among club women, in every city in the 
country, “the silk-stocking crowd’’—splen- 
did women who have become thoroughly 
“socialized” without becoming democratic. 
They want to work for the people, rather 
than with the people. They merge their 
efforts with the efforts of other women of 
“other classes,” but personally they stand 
aloof; they hold hard to their social defini- 
tions. 

The general urge of the club movement is 
away from such definitions. They are in 
the way. They hinder the work. Smash 
them! That seems to be the way that the 
majority of today’s club women are arguing 
the matter out. Men have a fine saying, 


“as man to man.” Women.are learning 
one of their own, “as woman to woman,” 
You can’t be part of the big group work 
undertaken by women today: without com- 
ing to understand that there is an individual 
in woman whom you, as woman, like, who 
appeals to you and comprehends you,. and 
invites while inspiring confidence. — It 
doesn’t make any difference where she 
comes from or what she goes back to—you 
meet her at the club. She, no less than 
you, has proved her interest in decent gov- 
ernment for the city and pure food for the 
household; in a living wage and improved 
industrial conditions; in the children of the 
mills, the factories, and the canneries. She, 
perhaps even more than you, is about some- 
thing definite in the way of bringing for- 
ward the millennium. Her father may 
have made his money in soap. Yours may 
have neglected to make any money at all. 
But you take her on credit, and you see 
that she is disposed to take you on credit. 


The Call to Youth 


It is out of such straightforward dealing 
that democracy develops within the Gen- 
eral Federation, as anywhere else. Not 
only more women, but more different kinds 
of women, are coming into the Federation. 
Be as skeptical as you please of the idea of 
amalgamation and its working value. 
There’s the great heterogeneous confeder- 
ated group, and there’s the work the women 
in it do together. 

Mrs. Pennybacker’s administration has 
been signally distinguished by the devel- 
opment of the democratic ideal within the 
Federation. Her idea is to bring all classes 
of American women into closer relation- 
ship, and let the relationship do the rest. 
“Our sex stands charged with having cre- 
ated, and with maintaining, class distinc- 
tions,” she has said. “Iam not prepared to 
say whether this be true; but, just as the 
General Federation has done much to break 
down sectional prejudice, so I am longing 
for the day when we shall take sane measures 
to bring about a happier relation between the 
poor and the rich, the fortunate and the un- 
fortunate, the educated and the uneducated, 
the religious and the non-religious.” And 
so urban women and rural women are to 
come together; rich and poor, wise and 
ignorant, strong and weak are to com- 
mingle in fellowship. The same club move- 
ment that has done so much to “socialize” 
women is now looked to to make them 
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Mrs. Charles MeMahen, on Board 
of Directors 


more finely and fully 
democratic. 

The other tendency 
within the General 
Federation that may 
mean much can be 
named its “dream of 
youth.” It originated 
with Mrs. Pennybacker, 
and it isno mean dream. 
Of late years the sorority 
idea has been finding ex- 
pression more and more 
with the ‘‘ younger set.” 
Schoolgirls and college- 
girls and débutantes are 
banded together in all 
sorts of groups, with all 
sorts of intent, some of 
it gaily social, some of it 
studious, some of it altru- 
istic. The spirit of socializa- 
tion is distinctly upon them, 
but they have been socializing 
apart from the big mother 
body of women’s clubs. Theirs 
is the undiscovered country into which 
Mrs. Pennybacker has been adventuring 
during her administration. She thinks that 
if the General Federation can be made to 
grasp the imagination of the young woman 
of today, as years ago it grasped the .im- 
agination of the middle-aged woman, the 
advantage all around will be immeasurable. 
She thinks that the young have something 
to give to the mature, and that the mature 
have something to give in return, through 
the federated activities of all. Already 
some significant interplays of friend- 
ship have been called out. A club of 
Georgia girls not long ago “made a pres- 
ent of the General Federation’s presi- 
dent” to the Georgia State Federation 
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When all is said and done it cannot be denied that 
club work has enlisted multitudes of the best women 


dignified for any woman to belong to a Federated 

club. When woman fully realizes the power that 

lies in organization, club membership will be 

increased by millions, and the influence of united 

womanhood will help to “‘leaven the whole 
lump” 




















Mrs. S. B. Sneath (top), Chairman 
Biennial Program Committee, and 
Mrs. Agnes L. Christel, a Director 


Mrs. Wm. B. Williams, Federation 
Treasurer 


of Women’s Clubs. 

That is to say, they 

asked the privilege of 

bearing all Mrs. Pen- 
nybacker’s expenses 
to the Georgia Federa- 
tion’s meeting, and pre- 
sented her as ‘“‘a guest 
of love” to the women 
of their home state. 

The schools, the col- 
leges, and the  univer- 
sities would seem to be 

the likeliest fields for 

effort along this line, 

and it isa fact that vari- 

ous state federations are 

now working in close har- 
mony with state universi- 
ties. The Woman’s League 
of the University of Wash- 
ington, for instance, has just 
come into the General Federa- 
tion through the Washington 
State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, bringing in over a thou- 
sand young women in one group. In Texas 
and in Indiana there is a promising associa- 
tion between state federation and state uni- 
versity. In South Dakota the professor 
of sociology in the state university sets aside 
two days each term in which his classes 
study the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs as a sociological force. 

If the woman’s-club movement is, in 
truth, seeking a way into the broad stream 
of social democracy, and if it can bear on 
its widened current the white sails of youth, 
it is plain that the women of the General 
Federation are justified in the confidence 
with which, at their twelfth biennial con- 
vention, they face the question, What next 
for women’s clubs? 






women who have made it 
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I picked up the letter. Just as I did so the door at the other end of the bedroom opened, and Mrs. 
Morris entered. For an instant, startled, we faced each other in the gloom. The next second, I 
flung the letter into the fire. At the same moment Mrs. Morris touched an electric switch 


beside the door and filled the room with light 
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May Iverson’s Career 


The newspaper woman’s most dramatic experiences are seldom confined to her work, and the best 
news stories, as every reporter knows, are not infrequently those unsought ones that can never be 
used as “copy.” Cool-headed, warm-hearted May Iverson of the Searchlight seems to evoke confi- 
dences from all the troubled people she meets, and how she takes advantage of these revelations, for 
the good of all concerned, is told in this story of a wilful girl and a weak-willed man. ‘The Rescue 
of Miss Morris’ shows an appealingly womanly side of the ex-convent girl-reporter’s character 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of ‘‘May Iverson—Her Book,” “‘May Iverson Tackles Life,” etc. 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


To the Rescue 


MET Grace Morris for the first time 

at Mrs. Hatfield’s musical tea—a 

unique affair at which the half-dozen 

world famous artists our hostess had 
engaged for the afternoon strove vainly to 
make their music heard above the care-free 
voices of her guests. I had isolated myself 
behind a potted palm in the great music- 
room, and was trying to distinguish the 
strains of Mischa Elman’s playing from the 
conversational high notes around me when 
a deprecating little laugh sounded in my 
ear. 

“Tt’s no use,” said a clear, languid young 
voice. ‘‘We might as well chat, too. But 
first do rise on your toes, look over the pur- 
ple plume on the fat woman’s hat, and catch 
one glimpse of Elman’s expression! He 
thinks we’re all insane, or that he is.” 

I did not follow this stimulating sug- 
gestion. Instead I looked at the speaker. 
She was a typical New York society girl 
of twenty-three, or possibly twenty-four, 
dressed to perfection and bored to extinc- 
tion, her pale, pretty features stamped with 
the avid expression of the chronic seeker of 
new sensations. 

“You're Miss Iverson, aren’t you?’’*she 
went on, when I had smiled my acknowl- 
edgment of her swift service across the 
conversational net. ‘My brother pointed 
you out to me at the theater the other 
night. He wants us to meet. He’s one 
of your editors on the Searchlight, you know 
—Godfrey Morris.” 

In another minute we were chatting with 
as little compunction as the ruthless throng 
around us, and while we talked I studiéd 
Miss Morris. I knew a great deal about 
her. She had only recently returned from 


of Miss Morris 


Germany, where for two years she had been 
studying singing with Lehmann. She had 
an exquisite voice, and though it was under- 
stood that she would make no professional 
use of it, she had already sung at several 
concerts given in behalf of charities that 
appealed to her. She possessed a large 
fortune, inherited from her grandfather; 
her brother Godfrey had inherited one of 
equally impressive proportions, but its 
coming had not interrupted the daily and 
nightly grind of his editorial work. Evi- 
dently the Morrises, despite their languid 
air, sprang from energetic stock. It was 
whispered that Miss Morris’s energies oc- 
casionally lent themselves to all-night tango 
parties, and late suppers with Bohemian 
friends in operatic and dramatic worlds 
whose orbits hardly touched the exclusive 
one in which she dwelt; but thus far there 
had been nothing more significant than 
a few raised eyebrows to emphasize this 
gossip. 

“T’m lucky to meet you,” she ran on now. 
“Tt saves writing a note. Mother and I 
want you to dine with us Thursday evening 
of next week, at our hotel. We haven’t 
gone to housekeeping. We’re at the Berke- 
ley for the winter, because Godfrey has an 
apartment there. Can you come?—I’m 
so glad. At eight, then.” 

A ravishing strain of music reached us. 
Simultaneously, the voice of the fat woman 
with the purple plume uttered the final 
notes of the recital she had been pour- 
ing into the ears of the acquaintance on her 
left. ‘“‘Then, and not till then,” she 
shouted, “I found that the unhappy woman 
lived on the West Side!” 

Miss Morris’s eyes and mine exchanged 
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a look that carried us a long way forward 
on the road of friendship. 

“T wouldn’t miss these musicales for the 
world,” she murmured. ‘“Isn’t Mrs. Hat- 
field unique? Look at her now, out in the 
dining-room, putting a layer of French pas- 
try over Amato’s perfectly good voice! He 
won’t be able to sing for a week. Oh, 
Elman has finished. Do you know him? 
No? Then come and meet him.” 

Miss Morris interested me, and I was 
sorry to say good-by to her when we parted, 
and genuinely disappointed, when I reached 
the Berkeley the following Thursday night, 
to learn that she was not to be with us at 
dinner. Her mother lost no time in ac- 
quainting me with this distressing fact. 

“Grace wants me to apologize for her, 
and to tell you how very sorry she is to miss 
you,”’ Mrs. Morris drawled at once, as she 
came forward to receive me. 

She was a charming woman of fifty, with 
white hair, a young face, and the figure of a 
girl of twenty. Under the controlled calm 
of her manner a deep-seated nervousness 
struggled for expression. She had her 
daughter’s languor, but none of her cool 
insolence or cynicism; in the look of her 
gray eyes I caught a glint oddly like that 
in the eyes of her son. 

“Grace was looking forward to your com- 
ing,” she went on as she seated herself on a 
davenport facing the open fire, and mo- 
tioned me to a place beside her. “But an 
hour ago she received a note from a friend 
who is in town only for the night. There 
was something very urgent in it, and Grace 
rushed off without stopping to explain. 
My son Godfrey will be with us—and we 
hope Grace will be back before you leave.” 

As if in response to his cue, ‘‘my son 
Godfrey” appeared, looking extremely hand- 
some in his evening-clothes, and rather ab- 
surdly pleased to find his mother and me 
so deep in talk that we did not: hear him 
approach. 

“Friends already, aren’t you?” was his 
comment on the effective tableau we made, 
and as we descended in the elevator to the 
hotel dining-room, he explained again how 
glad he was to have his mother and sister 
home after two years of absence, and to bring 
us together at last. 

The little dinner moved on charmingly, 
but before an hour had passed I realized 
that my host and hostess were under some 
special strain. Mrs. Morris wore a nervous, 
expectant look—the look of one who is lis- 


tening for a bell, or a step long overdue. 
Several times I saw Godfrey glance toward 
the door, and once i caught a swift look that 
passed between him and his mother—a 
look charged with anxiety. Both obviously 
tried to throw off their care, whatever it 
was, and to a degree they succeeded. I 
was sending my spoon into the deep heart 
of a raspberry-ice when a servant leaned 
over the back of my chair and confidentially 
addressed me. 

“Beg pardon, miss,” he murmured dep- 
recatingly. ‘But if it’s Miss Iverson, a 
person wants Miss Iverson on the wire.” 

I flushed and hesitated, glancing at Mrs. 
Morris. 

“Party says it’s urgent, miss,’’ prompted 
the servant. 

I apologized to my hostess, and rose. 
There seemed no other course open to me. 
Mrs. Morris looked mildly amused; her 
son looked thoughtful as he, too, rose and 
accompanied me across the dining-room to 
the door, returning then to the table, since 
I insisted that he must. In the telephone- 
booth the voice of Grace Morris came to me 
over the wire, not languid now, but quick 
and imperative. 

“Miss Iverson?” she called. “Is that 
you at last? Thank Heaven! I thought 
you were never coming. Are mother and 
Godfrey still in the dining-room? Good! 
Will you do me a favor? It’s a big one— 
vital.” 

I expressed my willingness to do Miss 
Morris a vital favor. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Then please 
do exactly what I tell you. Go to the hotel 
desk and ask the clerk for the key to my 
suite. I left it with him. Then go up to 
my bedroom. On my dressing-table you'll 
find an open letter I dropped there—or per- 
haps it’s on the floor. Conceal it in your 
bosom, the way they do in books, and keep 
it for me till we meet.” 

I gasped. With a rush, my mind leaped 
at some of the possible results of carrying 
out this startling suggestion. 

“Really, Miss Morris,” I protested, “I 
can’t do that. Suppose some one caught 
me in the act? It’s likely to happen. 
We're at dessert, and I heard your mother 
order the coffee brought up to her sitting- 
room. Isn’t the letter safe till you get home?”’ 

There was a sharp exclamation at the 
other end of the line. Then Miss Morris’s 
voice came to me again, in the controlled 
accents of desperation. 
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“Miss Iverson,” she urged, “you’ve 
simply got to help me out! If my mother 
goes into my room and sees that letter, 
she’ll read it. She’ll think it’s her duty. 
If she reads it—well, in plain words, there 
will be the devil to pay. Now do you 
understand?” 

“But why not come home and get it 
yourself?” I persisted. 

“T can’t. There isn’t time. I’m away 
down at the Lafayette. Heavens! Ididn’t 
mean to let that slip out. I’m so nervous 
I don’t know what I’m saying. Don’t tell 
a soul where I am. It would ruin every- 
thing. Don’t even let any one know I’ve 
talked to you. And you must get that 
letter. There isn’t a minute to lose!” 

It began to look as if I had to get that 
letter. And since the thing must be done, 
I wanted it over. 

“Very well,” I said between my teeth, 
and hung up the receiver, shutting off the 
stream of thanks that gushed forth from the 
other end of the wire. In the same mood 
of grim acceptance, I went to the hotel 
desk. I did not intend to make this part 
of my task more difficult than it need be, 
so I paid the clerk the compliment of truth. 

“T want to get something from Miss 
Morris’s room,” I told him casually. ‘“ Will 
you give me the key, please? I am dining 
with Mrs. Morris tonight.” 

He gave me a swift glance, then took the 
key from its rack and handed it to me with 
a little bow. In another moment I was in 
the elevator and on my way to the tenth 
floor, on which, as I had learned, each in- 
dependent member of the Morris family 
occupied a separate apartment, though the 
suites of Mrs. Morris and her daughter had 
a connecting door. The tag on Miss Mor- 
ris’s key gave me the number of her suite, 
and I found her door without difficulty. 
My fingers shook with nervousness as I in- 
serted the key in the lock. I felt like a 
housebreaker, and probably looked like 
one, as I glanced anxiously over my shoul- 
der and up and down the long hall, which, 
fortunately, was empty. 

Once inside the apartment I regained my 
courage. I went swiftly through the en- 
trance hall and the sitting-room, turning, 
by instinct as it seemed, to the door that 
opened into the bedroom. This, like the 
sitting-room, was dark, and I could not 
immediately find the switch that turned 
on the electric light. There was, however, 
an open fire burning behind a brass fender, 
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and by its uncertain light I made my way 
to the dressing-table, my eyes racing ahead 
in their eager search. There, among a lit- 
ter of silver and glass toilet articles, powder- 
puffs, and shell-pins, was the letter I was 
after—an unfolded sheet, lying face down- 
ward. An envelope, obviously that from 
which it had been taken, had fallen to the 
floor. 

I picked up the letter. Just as I did so 
the door at the other end of the bedroom 
opened, and Mrs. Morris entered. For 
an instant, startled, we faced each other 
in the gloom. The next second, acting on 
an impulse which seemed to flex the mus- 
cles of my arm before it touched my brain, 
I flung the letter into the fire. At the same 
moment Mrs. Morris touched an electric 
switch beside the door and filled the room 
with light. Then she came toward me, 
easily and naturally. 

“Oh, here you are,” she said. “The 
elevator-boy told me you had come this 
way. Is anything wrong? Are you ill?” 

Her manner was perfect. There was 
exactly the right degree of solicitude in her 
voice, of quiet assurance that everything 
would be at once and satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But as she spoke she turned and 
fixed her eyes on the blazing letter in the 
fire. All but one corner was burned, but 
the thick paper kept its perfect outline. 
Bending, she picked up the envelope from 
the floor, glanced at the address, and 
nodded as if to herself, still holding it in her 
hand. 

For a second I remained speechless. It 
was a hideous situation to be in. Still, 
even confronted by Godfrey Morris’s mo- 
ther, I felt that I had done right, and before 
the pause was too deeply underlined I man- 
aged to reply naturally that nothing was 
wrong, and that I was quite well. When 
my hostess realized that I did not intend 
to make any explanation, she threw her 
arm across my shoulder and led me from 
the room. It was not until we were again 
in her sitting-room, and side by side on her 
big davenport, that she spoke. 

“My dear,” she said then, very quietly, 
“won’t you trust me?” 

I looked at her, and she smiled back at 
me, but with something in her face that 
hurt. She seemed suddenly to have grown 
old and care-worn. 

“Do you imagine I don’t understand?” 
she went on. “TI have not lived with my 
daughter Grace for almost a quarter of a 
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“An hour ago,” Mrs. Morris explained, “Grace received a note from a friend who is in town only for the 
Godfrey will be with us—and we hope Grace will be back before you leave.” As if in response to 
tableau 
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night. There was something very urgent in it, and Grace rushed off without stopping to explain. My son 
his cue, “my son Godfrey” appeared. “Friends already, aren't you?" was his comment on the effective 
we made 
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century without knowing her rather well. 
Of course it was she who telephoned you. 
Of course she asked you to find and burn 
that letter. Whatelsedidshesay? Where 
is she now? There is a vital reason why 
her brother and I should know. We have 
been anxious about her all evening. I am 
afraid you noticed it.” 

I admitted that I had. “I’m sorry,” I 
added. “But I can’t explain. I really 
can’t say anything. I wish I could. I’m 
sure you will understand.” 

Mrs. Morris studied me in silence for a 
moment. The glint in her gray eyes deep- 
ened. Her jaw-line took on a sudden firm- 
ness, oddly like that of her son. 

“Of course I understand,” she said. “It’s 
girlish loyalty. You think you must stand 
by Grace—that you must respect her con- 
fidence. But can’t you believe that Grace’s 
mother and brother may be wiser than she 
is?” 

This, to one only two years emancipated 
from family-rule, had a familiar sound. 
Instinctively I resented it. 

“Aren’t you forgetting,” I asked gently, 
“that Miss Morris is really a woman of the 
world? It isn’t as if she were merely a 
schoolgirl, you know, with immature judg- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Morris sighed. “You don’t under- 


stand,” she murmured. “You may feel 


differently when you talk to my son. I see 
that we must be very frank with you.” 

With an effort, she talked of other things 
for a few moments, until Godfrey joined 
us. His face brightened as he entered, and 
darkened when his mother told him briefly 
what had occurred. Without preface, he 


went at the heart of the tangle, in as direct. 


and professional a manner as if he were 
giving me an assignment in the Searchlight 
office. 

“Tt all means just this, Miss Iverson,” 
he said. ‘Grace has fallen in love with an 
utterly worthless fellow. He has no fam- 
ily, no position; but those things don’t 
matter so much. Perhaps she has, as she 
says, enough of them for two. What does 
matter is that he comes of bad stock—rot- 
ten stock—that he’s a bounder and worse.”’ 

That surprised me, and I showed it. 

“Oh, he has some qualities, I admit,” 
added Morris. ‘The most important one 
is a fine tenor voice. He is a professional 
singer. That interested Grace in the be- 
ginning. Nowsheis obsessed by him. She 
has lost her head. Evidently he’s in town 


tonight—you heard my mother say that 
envelope was addressed in his handwriting. 
They’re together somewhere, and Heaven 
only knows what they’re hatching up.” 

I resented that at first. Then it dis- 
turbed me. Perhaps they were hatching 
up something. 

“T’m sorry to bore you with all this,” 
Mr. Morris apologized, “but Grace seems 
to have dragged you into it. She and Dil- 
lon—that’s the fellow’s name—have been 
trying to bring us ’round to their marriage. 
Lately they’ve about given up hope of that. 
Now I believe Grace is capable of eloping 
with him. Of course, as you say, we can’t 
control her, but I’ve been looking up his 
record, and it’s mighty bad. If I could 
show her proofs of what I know is true, she 
would throw him over. With a little more 
time I can get them. I expect them this 
week. Butifin themeantime—tonight——” 

He broke off suddenly, stood up, and be- 
gan to stride about the room. 

I rose. “I haven’t any idea what she 
intends to do,” I told him truthfully. ‘“ And 
I can’t tell you where she is. But I’ll-do 
what I can. [I'll try to find her, and tell 
her what yousay.” I turned to his mother. 
“Good night,” I said. ‘“T’ll go at once.” 

They looked at each other, then at me. 
There was something fine in the way their 
heads went up, in the quiet dignity with 
which they both bade me good-by. It was 
plain that they were hurt, that they had 
little hope that I could do anything; but 
they would not continue to humiliate them- 
selves by confidences or appeals to one who 
stood outside the circle of anxiety which 
fate had drawn around them. 

Arrived at the Lafayette, I went pa- 
tiently from room to room of the big French 
restaurant, glancing in at each door for the 
couple I sought. It was not long before I 
found them. They were in a corner in one 
of the smallest of the side rooms—one which 
held only four or five tables. Grace Mor- 
ris’s back was toward me as I entered the 
room, but her escort faced me, and I had a 
moment in which to look him over. He was 
a thin, reedy person, about thirty years 
old, in immaculate evening-dress, with a 
lock of dry hair falling over a pale and nar- 
row brow, and with hollow, hectic eyes that 
burned into those of his companion as he 
leaned over the table, facing her. They 
were talking in very low tones, and so ear- 
nestly that neither noticed me until I drew 
out a third chair at the table, and quietly 
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dropped into it. Both started violently. 
The man stared; Miss Morris caught my 
arm. 

‘“‘What happened?” she asked quickly. 
“Mother didn’t get that letter?” 

“No,” I said. “No one saw it. It’s 
burned.” 

She relaxed in her chair, with a laugh of 
relief. 

“Speaking of angels,” she quoted. “I was 
telling Herbert about you only a few mo- 
ments ago.” Her manner changed. “ Miss 
Iverson,” she said more formally, “may I 
present Mr. Dillon?” 

The reedy gentleman rose and bowed. 
She allowed him the barest interval for this 
ceremony before she continued. 

“Herbert, listen to me,” she said em- 
phatically. “If Miss Iverson will stand by 
us, I’ll do it.” 

The young man’s sallow face lit up. He 
had nice teeth, and a pleasant smile. He 
had, also, the additional charm of a really 
beautiful speaking voice. Already I be- 
gan to understand why Miss Morris liked 
him. 

“By Jove, that’s great!” hecried. “ Miss 
Iverson, Heaven has sent you. You’ve ac- 
complished in ten seconds what I’ve failed 
to do in three hours.” He turned to Miss 
Morris. ‘You explain,” he said, “while 
I pay the bill and get the car ready. I’m 
not going to give you a chance to change 
your mind!” 

He disappeared, and Miss Morris re- 
marked casually: “We're going to be 
married tonight, with you as maid of honor. 
Herbert gave me all the plans in his letter, 
and I came down fully determined to carry 
them out; but I’ve been hanging back. It’s 
frightfully dismal to trot off and be married 
all by oneself” 

I stopped her, and hurriedly described 
what had occurred at the Berkeley. She 
listened thoughtfully. 

“The poor dears,” she murmured. ‘“ They 
can’t get over the notion that I’m still in 
leading-strings. They'll feel better after 
it’s all over, whereas if mother knew it was 
really coming off tonight she’d have a suc- 
cession of heart attacks between now and 
morning, and Godfrey would spend the 
night pursuing us. We’re going to Jersey 
for the ceremony—to a little country min- 

ister I’ve known since I was a child. Her- 
bert will drive the car, and we'll put you 
into the chauffeur’s fur coat.” 
It took me a long time to convince her 
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that I would not play the important réle 
she had assigned to me on the evening’s 
program. At last, however, she seemed 
impressed by my seriousness, and by the 
emphasis I laid on the repetition of her 
brother’s words. She rose, resumed her 
usual languidly insolent air, and led the 
way from the room. In the main hall, near 
the door, we found Mr. Dillon struggling 
into a heavy coat while he gave orders to a 
stout youth who seemed to be his chauf- 
feur. Miss Morris drew Dillon to one side, 
and for a few moments the two talked. to- 
gether. Then they came toward me, smiling. 

“All right,” said the prospective bride- 
groom, with much cheerfulness. “Since 
she insists, we'll take Miss Iverson home 
first.” 

He gave me a cap that lay in the tonneau, 
helped Miss Morris and me into fur coats, 
settled us comfortably in the back seat, 
folded heavy rugs over our knees with great 
care, sprang into the driver’s place, and took 
the wheel. In another moment the car 
leaped forward, turned a corner at an ap- 
pallingly sharp angle, and went racing along 
a dark side street at a speed that made the 
lamp-posts slip by us like wraiths. The 
wind sang past our ears. Miss Morris 
put her lips close to my face and laughed 
exultantly. 

“You're going after all, you see,” she 
triumphed. ‘Herbert and I aren’t easy 
to stop when we’ve set our hearts on any- 
thing. Here—what are you doing? Don’t 
be an idiot!” 

She caught me as I tried to throw off the 
rugs. I had some mad idea of jumping 
out, of stopping the car, even if I paid for 
it by serious injury; but her strong grip 
held me fast. 

“T thought you had more sense,” she 
panted. “There, that’s right. Sit still.” 

I sat still, trying to think. This mad 
escapade would not only cost me my posi- 
tion on the Searchlight, where Godfrey Mor- 
ris was growing daily in power, but, what 
was infinitely worse, it would cost me his 
interest and friendship. More than any 
one else, in my two years on the news- 
paper, he had been helpful, sympathetic, 
and understanding. And this was my re- 
turn to him. What would he think of me? 
What must I think of myself? 

We were across the ferry now. Dillon 
stopped the car, and got out to light the 
lamps. During the interval, Miss Morris 
held me by a seemingly affectionate, but 
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uncomfortably tight, 
pressure of an arm 
through mine. I made 
no effort to get away. 
Whatever happened, 
I had now decided, I 
must see the thing 
through. There was 
always a chance that 
in some way, any way, 
I could prevent the 
marriage. 

The great car sped 
on again, through a 
fog that, thin at first, 
finally pressed against 
us like a moist gray 
net. Though we could 
see hardly a dozen 
yards ahead of us, Dil- 
lon did not slacken 
his alarming speed. 
From time to time we 
knew, by the wan 
glimmer of street 
lamps through the 
mist, that we were 
sweeping through 
some town. Gradually 
the roads grew rough- 
er. Occasionally we 
made sharp turns, Dil- 
lon stopping often to 
consult with Miss 
Morris, who at first 
had seemed to know 
the way, but who now 
made suggestions with 
growing uncertainty. 
Plainly, we had left 
the highway and were 
on countryroads. The 
fog lifted a trifle, and 
rain began to fall— 
lightly at first, then in 
a cold, steady downpour. The car jolted over 
the ruts in the road, tipped at a dangerous 
angle once or twice, but struggled on. 

In varying degrees, our tempers began to 
feel the effect of the cold, the roughness, 
and the long-continued strain. Miss Mor- 
ris and I sat silent. At his wheel Dillon 
had begun to swear, at first under his 
breath, then more audibly, in irritable, 
muttered words, and finally openly and 
fluently, when he realized that we had lost 
our way. Suddenly he stopped the car with 
a jerk that almost threw us out of our seats. 
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Resuming her usual languidly insolent air, Miss Morris led the way from the room. 
while he gave orders to a stout 


“What dashed place is this?” he de- 
manded, turning for the first time to face 
us. “Thought you knew the way, Grace?” 

With an obvious effort to ignore his man- 
ner, Miss Morris peered unhappily into the 
gray mist around us. “I don’t recognize 
it at all,’ she confessed at last. ‘‘We must 
have taken the wrong turn somewhere. 
I’m afraid we’re lost.” 

Our escort swore again. His self-control, 
sufficient when all was going smoothly, 
had quite deserted him. I stared at him, 
trying to realize that this was the charming 
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In the main hall, near the door, we found Mr. Dillon struggling into a heavy coat 
youth who seemed to be his chauffeur 


young man I had met at the Lafayette less 
than three hours ago. 

“This is an infernal mess,” he exclaimed 
at last. ‘‘We’re in some sort of marsh! 
The mud’s a foot deep!” 

He continued to pull and tug and twist 
and swear, while the car responded with 
eager throbs of its willing heart, but with 
lagging wheels. At last, however, we were 
through the worst of the marsh and out 
into a wider roadway, and just as we began 
to go more smoothly there was a sudden, 
loud report. The car swerved. A series of 
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oaths poured from 
Dillon’s lips as he 
stopped the car and 
got out in the mud to 
inspect the damage. 

“Cast a shoe, dash 
her,” he snarled. 
“And on a road a 
million miles from any 
place. Of all the fool 
performances, this 
trip was the worst. 
Why didn’t you watch 
where you were go- 
ing, Grace? You said 
you knew the way. 
You knew I didn’t 
know it.” 

His last words had 
degenerated into an 
actual whine. Look- 
ing at him, as he stood 
in the mud, staring 
vacantly at us, I had 
a feeling that, absurd 
and impossible as it 
seemed, in another 
minute the young 
man would burst into 
tears! His nerves 
were in tatters; all 
self-control, all self- 
respect, was gone. 

Miss Morris did not 
answer. She merely 
sat still and looked at 
him, at first in a white, 
flaming anger that was 
the more impressive 
because so quiet, later 
in an odd, puzzled 
fashion, as if some so- 
lution of the problem 
he presented had be- 
gun to dawn upon her. 
He, meantime, took off his fur coat and 
evening-coat, rolled up his sleeves, and got 
ready for his uncongenial task of putting 
on a new tire. I took the big electric 
bull’s-eye he handed me, and directed its 
light upon his work. By the time the new 
tire was on, his light evening-shoes were un- 
recognizable, his-clothes were covered with 
mud, his face was flushed with exertion and 
anger, and the few words he spoke came 
out with a whine of exhausted vitality. At 
last he stopped work, straightened up, 
reached into the car, and fumbled in the 
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pocket of his overcoat. Then he walked 
around to the side of the car farthest from 
us, and bent forward as if to inspect some- 
thing there. I started to follow him, but 
he checked me. 

““Stay where you are,” he said curtly. 
“Don’t need you.” 

A moment later he came back to us, 
opened the door, and motioned us into the 
tonneau. In the short interval his whole 
manner had changed. He had stopped 
muttering and swearing; he seemed anxious 
to make us comfortable, and he folded the 
rugs over our knees with special care, cast- 
ing at Miss Morrisaseries of anxious glances, 
which she quietly ignored. Before he got 
in and took his place at the wheel, he made 
a careful inspection of the other tires, and 
several times, as I changed the position of 
the light to fall more directly upon them, he 
smiled and thanked me. Miss Morris was 
evidently impressed by his change of mood. 
Quietly and seriously she studied him. 

He was directly beside me now, bending 
over the rear right tire, and suddenly, as 
his bare arm came into view, I saw on it 
something that made me start, and look 
at it again. I had not been mistaken. I 
glanced at Miss Morris. Her eyes were on 
Dillon, but in her place on the left side of 
the car, she commanded a view of only his 
head and shoulders. As if annoyed by a 
flicker in the light, I lifted the buil’s-eye 
into my lap and began to fumble with the 
snap, turning off the light. The little 
maneuver had the effect I expected. Mr. 
Dillon stood up at once, and his bare arm 
came helpfully forward. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked, trying 
to take the bull’s-eye. “Let me see.” 

I held it tight. At the same instant I 
flashed the light on again. 

“This is the matter,” I said. 
no mistaking what it means!”’ 

To my ears my voice sounded hysterical, 
and I have no doubt it was, for what I was 
doing went against the grain. The one 
thing I most desire is to play the great game 
of life according to the highest rules. Yet 
here, under the eyes of Dillon’s intended 
wife, I was directing a relentless light on the 
young man’s bare arm—an arm peppered 
with dark needle-pricks, and covered with 
telltale scars. For one instant, before the 
mind of its owner took in what I was say- 
ing, it remained before us, giving its mute, 
horrible testimony to constant use of the 
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hypodermatic-syringe. The next, it was 
wrenched away with a jerk that knocked 
the bull’s-eye from my hand. Over me 
Dillon leaned, his face livid with rage. 

“T’ll make you regret that!” he snarled. 

“Oh, no, you won’t, Herbert,”’ Miss Morris 
said gently. ‘‘Thisis not a melodrama, you 
know. And you haven’t anything against 
Miss Iverson, for I was already beginning 
to—to—understand. Take us home.” 

He started to speak, but something in 
her eyes checked him, and with a little 
shrug—no doubt, too, with the philosophy 
of the drug victim who has just had his 
drug—he turned away. In silence he rolled 
down his sleeves, put on his fur coat, took 
his place at the wheel, and, turning the 
car, started back through the clearing fog 
toward the far lights of the city. 

It was a long ride, and a silent one. At 
his wheel, Dillon sat motionless, his jaws 
set, his eyes staring straight ahead. His 
driving, I noticed, was much more careful 
than on our outward ride. Not once did 
I see Grace Morris look at ‘him. Once 
or twice she shivered, as if she felt cold. 
When we were on the ferry-boat Dillon 
turned and spoke to her. 

“T’m sorry I lost my temper,” he said. 
“T suppose—your manner seems to mean 
—that—I’ve lost everything.” 

For a moment Miss Morris did not reply. 
Under the robe her hand slipped into mine 
and clung there, as if in a lonely world she 
suddenly felt the need of a human touch. 

“Poor old Herbert,” she said then, very 
gently. “I’m afraid we’ve both lost every- 
thing. This has been a nightmare, but—I 
needed it.” 

There was absolute finality in her voice. 
Without a word, the young man turned 
from her and sat staring at the river lights 
before us. Miss Morris pressed my hand. 

“T’m going to take you home with me,” 
she announced. She took out her watch 
and looked at it. “‘Quarter to three,” she 
murmured. ‘“‘What a night!” And after 
a moment she added under her breath, 
“And what an escape!”’ 

She threw back her shoulders with a ges- 
ture as energetic as if, at the same time, she 
had cast off some intolerable burden. Then 
she added, in her cool, cynical fashion, 
“Tt’s only fair, you know, that after such a 
vigil your drooping spirit should be re- 
freshed by the rain of my mother’s grateful 


tears—not to speak of Godfrey’s!” 


The next May Iverson story, Maria Annunciata, will appear in the July issue. 












The Value of Charm 


By Frederick Townsend Martin 


A world-citizen died in London on March 8th. 


“T have moved in English, French, Roman, 


and American society for nearly half a century,’”’ wrote Mr. Martin shortly before his death. 


In that time he had observed great changes in society’s attitude toward life. 


The leisurely 


home-keeping woman of yesterday had given way for the bustling, knock-about woman of 
today. Mr. Martin lamented the change—which in so many homes has even taken away 
from the children the chance to learn serenity in a daily quiet hour with their mothers. 
Whither the craze for activity—in business, society, sports—is leading us Mr. Martin could 


not even guess; but he had noted that it has already robbed us of charm in women. 


And he 


questioned whether what we had gained in exchange was worth while. We pass the question on 


HEN lexicographers attempt to 
define charm, they take a hand- 
ful of the most delightful ad- 
jectives and scatter them about 

the word; but one comes away from the 
definition little enlightened. Charm is hard 
to define definitely. It is not magnetism, 
nor is it witchery; it is not love, nor is it 
sympathy; it is not coyness, nor is it co- 
quetry; it is not naiveté, nor is it kindness. 
It is the essence of each of these, and a com- 
posite of them all. It is “sweetness and 
light.”’ It is the most composite attribute 
produced by a combination of culture and 
religion. Of counterfeits and substitutes 
there are many; their manifestations are 
legion: a vulgar display of jewelry; an un- 
seemly display of flesh; costly dresses; lux- 
urious dinners, dances, and favors; and on 
the higher plane, wit, repartee, humor, a 
well-stored mind, and a good memory. 

But the essence of each of these, and a 
composite of all of them, is not charm. 

There are functions of the mind, faculties 
of the intellect. The mind reasons and the 
heart loves; but charm is exclusively an im- 
pression of the soul, above and beyond 
these. We all know how rare a soulful face 
is. Faces are attractive enough every- 
where, but a face expressing charm and 
manifesting the higher qualities, spiritual 
qualities of the soul, is exceedingly rare. 
Wherever it is found, it is the greatest social 
force known in society. The possessor of it 
may be comparatively poor in worldly goods, 
may not be the intellectual peer of those 
around her, but nevertheless she possesses 
the greatest possible social force. 

“She cudna been th’ queen,” said an old 
Scotchwoman, “fer th’ wee laidy had nae 
manners tae speak o’.” Yet it was the 
queen of whom she spoke—Queen Victoria, 
who sat by the fireside of a peasant woman, 





and spoke of the little cares and duties of 
life in such a manner as utterly to obscure 
the queen and reveal the woman. 

Sometimes, of course, charm is purely 
physical. At other times it is a matter of 
rare good feeling, a joy of life bubbling over 
into the hearts and lives of a woman’s 
guests or friends. Occasionally it is the 
gentle, gracious art of putting people at their 
ease—a rest, a “reposoir.” In order to teach 
peace the hostess must be at peace herself. 
It must not be a pose. That is easily pene- 
trated. It must be the outcome and over- 
flow of a normal condition. 

Our fierce and relentless grind for a living 
makes repose, quietness, and charm impos- 
sible to millions of men and women. I 
am of those who put no limit on the progress 
of woman. I hope I am modern enough to 
understand that she has entered into the 
larger life to stay. She has made a distinct 
impress already in every department of life. 
And yet I cannot but wonder whether we 
haven’t lost something in the rush? The 
woman who in public is a challenge to our 
intellect is not at all the woman whom we 
need when the heart is torn with perplexing 
problems or tired with the long, tedious 
procession of social amenities. 

Of course, there is a natural desire on the 
part of every woman to be charming, but it 
has always seemed to me that they worked 
from the outside inward, instead of from the 
inside outward. Social veneer is, after all, 
very thin; you can see through it as easily 
as through a window. The heart is the seat 
of affection, the center of the great emotions. 
It is in the heart that the revolutionary 
change must come. 

Character and conduct, although so often 
synonymous in the popular mind, may be, 
and often are, as far asunder as the poles. 
Character is of the inner nature; it is that 
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inexplicable something behind what we say 
and do. Real charm is the fruition of a 
really unselfish, loving character. It is 
character in bloom. 

A person of charm fills the very atmos- 
phere with vibrations; not the vibrations 
that send the blood coursing quicker through 
one’s already overworked veins, but vibra- 
tions which are a respite, a relief, like the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary, sun- 
scorched desert. 

Our mothers had more charm than our 
sisters possess today, and it may be that 
our sisters have more than our daughters will 
have tomorrow. A generation ago the 
home may have been less elegant and festi- 
vals fewer; but our mothers did possess a 
charm, a simplicity, a home-loving habit 
that one sadly misses today. 

When the modern society woman arrives 
home after an afternoon’s whist, and the 
daughter comes fresh from the tennis-courts 
with sunburnt face, and the father from busi- 
ness, all with just enough time to dress for 
dinner, little chance remains for the grace and 
dignity which obtained in the days gone by. 

I am not complaining. I am stating the 
facts.as I see them and merely asking: Is all 
this change for the better? I do not say 
that charm is wholly lacking, but it does 
seem to me to be diminishing; this despite 
the fact that men prefer it to smartness, 
brilliancy, or any other accomplishment. 
All the world has need of charm, but our 
world, the world of leisure, has more time 
and opportunity to acquire it. But we do 
not take proper advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. We have a surfeit of cleverness, 
but a dearth of charm. This is true, not 
only of society in New York, but likewise of 
society in London, Paris, and Berlin. 

I spoke in this strain to a society leader 
not many days ago. ‘“‘Why is it,” I asked, 
“that women of today lack the charm of 
their mothers?” 

““We have no time,” she said. “Life is 
one long, unending dress parade; our nights 
and days are consumed in the ceaseless 
search for pleasure and excitement.” 

“Why don’t you take one hour a day for 
repose, meditation, and rest?” I asked. 

She laughed outright. 

“Tf I did,” she said, “I should find myself 
putting off a thousand and one little duties 
of an insignificant character to that hour.” 

Her daughter happened to be near, and 
threw considerable light on the question by 
saying: 
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“The modern woman will yet, get her 
pleasure in her own right. We are as much 
individuals as men are, and as individuals 
with our own separate lives we will carve 
our Own careers.” 

There was no reason why she should not 
have gone farther and said, ‘We are going 
to ask the men to be charming now, as well 
as women.”’ If she had, I should have ac- 
quiesced, and urged her not only to ask, but 
to insist. 

Charm in a man is a vastly different thing, 
however. Woman is of finer texture. Men 
are rough hewn, and less adaptable to this 
finest of fine arts, the art of charm. Per- 
haps that is why, in a woman, they prefer 
it to brilliancy. It is what all men seek, and 
few find; it is what the world needs more 
than it needs anything else. 

When we come in contact with a woman 
of charm we are impressed with the confi- 
dence she inspires. She seems to have a 
private entrance into the soul of every man 
and woman around her. To her the doors 
of our inner sanctuaries are thrown wide 
open. 

I have moved in English, French, Roman, 
and American society for nearly half a cen- 
tury. In that time I have been on terms of 
intimacy with the leaders in the various 
groups and nationalities, and have met the 
most brilliant men and women of two conti- 
nents; yet I must confess that the people of 
charm whom I have met have been so rare 
that I am ashamed to count them. 

Who is there who does not look back 
regretfully to the days of childhood, reliving 
those moments just before the evening meal 
when mother sat in serenity and the children 
found in those fleeting moments at her knee 
the most delightful periods of life? 

Nowadays mother comes in from an after- 
noon whist party, and she not only hasn't 
time for the children before dinner, but she 
has scarcely time for dinner itself. Even 
then, as she sits at table, her temperament 
may be still under the influence of the game 
she has quitted so recently. 

Charm is a rare orchid, a choice flower 
that grows in the soil of the soul. It is 
watered by tears of sympathy, nourished by 
the warm sunshine of love. It is a flower 
that does not require a hothouse; it can be 
grown in a hovel as easily as in a palace. 
And on the bosom of a village maiden it re- 
poses as exquisitely as on the corsage of a 
queen. Perhaps that is why we leave no 
spot unexplored in our wistful search for it. 
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Verse and Pictures 


By Rose O'Neill 





We Told You They Were Coming— 
Here They Are! 


Oh, children dear, come here, come here and see! 


Come look, and leave your bread-and-buttering; 
For something queer is flying near—and see 
What tiny wings all flipping, fluttering! 
Remarkable! They look so dear! And see 

The sun on every topknot, glittering! 


Like flocks of little birds all flittering! 


Their pretty little words all twittering in 
(Why, I declare, they're Kewpies!) 


They’ re Kewpies —short for Cupid; thus, you see, 
They’ re shorter than that famous “ cuss, you see, 
Their little tummies are more dumpy, too, 
Their general aspect much more plumpy, too. 
They look on ordinary Cupids, though, 
As nothing more than little stupids, though, 
For they are always working double-while 
To get poor people i into trouble, while 
The Kewpies’ one idea is: “Let * em out! 


By hook or crook, or crowbar, get ‘em out a 
(“And don't dawdle over it,” say they.) 


(Cc) Rost o'xxHL Wises §=6763 
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The fairies always show surprise, you know— 
Amazed as ducklings, humping, hopping 
there— 
At Kewps careering down the skies, you know, 
With flips and flaps, to earth, and flopping 
there. 







(And it’s enough to set one all agog!) 


But though one's just a bit disturbed, 
of course, 
By backward flips —no previous 
mention made— 
One really shouldn't be perturbed, of 


course, Te 
At somersaults with kind intention SS 
made, 


Though on our heads with neat inven- 
tion made. 


But if we're crabbed, crusty 
codgers, then, 
The kind that must fly out and 
flounce a bit 
(Landlady Earth's more “trying” 
lodgers), then 
We'll naturally have to jounce a bit, 
Till Kewpies teach us how to bounce 
a bit. 
They teach in ways so well directed, 
too, 


Just how to meet the unexpected, too. 
(They have such a variety of methods.) 


The bold, the bad, and the bombastic 
Are trained with jumps and jocularity : 

The sad, the sour, and the sarcastic 
With leap-frog, loop-the-loop, and 

charity, 

ee = Cr While methods just a trifle drastic 

~—s ; ° SY)! Lead jokeless wights to high hilarity. 

! : The proud and cruel call for humbling, 
But yield to practices gymnastic. 

Astothe growling, gruff, and grumbling, 


The stern, the stiff soon grow elastic. 
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\\ Well trained by low-and-lofty tumbling. Las rs 

| The broken heart, the poor, the < 
stumbling, 

For them no Kewp is too fantastic— 

The little, loveless child and lonely 


Finds Kewpie hearts are tender only. 
(But as I was saying ——) 
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They teach us things so multitudinous 
I'm sure it would be rather rude in us 
To make objection to their pranks at all 
As if we all deserved no spanks at all, 


3 2h i And owed the little dears no thanks at 
Ssh all: 
\ I never saw a baby find a bit 
/ To criticize in them, or mind a bit; 
/ | a For most they teach, with quaint be- 
| guiling, dears, 
a 4 \ The gentle, genial Art of Smiling, 
\ dears. 
ee (Note examples shown on Kewpie faces.) 


f- 1 Well, here's the band complete, at 
¥ leisure, too, 
For joyful frolics at your pleasure, 
to 


o, 
E’en to the Kewpie Dog and Bird, of 


course — 


Both saved from cruel fates (you've heard 
of course !) 
And two Mer-Kewps., in case of pranks at 
sea. 
(Oft, drowning sailors give them thanks 
at sea.) 
The pail of water makes them able to 
Feel quite at home and comfortable, too. 
Young Dot and Dickie Darling, landing 
now, 
Are Kewpish friends of good old 
standing now; 
The only little human things, I hear, 
Found often wearing Kewpie wings, I 
hear. 


(Dear Readers, though the wings don't fit you, 
I hope before the year shall flit you 
Will find the smile has often lit you.) 
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“IT would rather.” Susan's eyes grew wistful, “I would rather have a garden where my babies could make 
mud-pies than be married to Kenneth Saunders in the cathedral, with ten bridesmaids!” 
Perhaps something in the last sentence stirred Bocqueraz to sudden compunction. 

* You know that it means going away with me, little girl?” he asked 

** Saturday's Child” 
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Saturday’s Child 


“Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for her living. 


By Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,” “‘The Rich Mrs. Burgoyne,” 


” 





‘* Mothering Cecelia,” etc. 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


Synopsis:—Fluctuating like a pendulum between two worlds—that is the present position of Susan Brown. On one 
side, the gay, entrancing, care-free world of San Francisco society smiles upon her approvingly; on the other, the middle- 
clas; world which must needs work for all its little snatches of joy looks upon her with loving adoration. And Susan, swing- 
ing between them both, lavishes upon each impartially all her abundant youth, her irresistible zest of life—while she looks 
ahead, maneuvering for some solid footing, seeking for a real course in life. 

She was employed as an under clerk in a dingy San Francisco wholesale drug house when Peter C oleman, nephew of 
the head of the firm, was put into the office to ‘“‘learn the business’’—and fell a captive to her charms. Up to that time 
Susan had never met any man more attractive than Billy Oliver, a laboring young man, who boarded at her aunt’s. But 
Billy, lovable and fine though he was, to Susan was nothing more than a big, jovial elder brother. Peter, wealthy, polished, 
impetuous, a great social favorite, was his very antithesis; and Peter fascinated her. Marriage with Peter appealed to her 
as supreme bliss. 

For two years Peter brightened her life with theater-parties and teas and delightful excursions, which seemed doubly 
splendid against the background of her aunt's boarding-house. But at length Susan could not but begin to question Peter’s 
sincerity. It was a long, brotherly talk from Billy Oliver that finally decided her upon the course of treatment which 
brought about the conversation. wherein Susan thought Peter seriously asked for her hand. But two weeks later, Peter, 
through a flippant note, dispelled all illusion of his sincerity, and departed on an extended trip to Japan. 

Emily Saunders, a society girl, whom Susan had met through Peter, then offers her a position as companion. Here, 
living in the atmosphere of society, Susan comes to understand how the other half plays at life, comes to see Peter in a new 
light. Gradually the wound he inflicted heals; life recovers its zest, and she becomes aware that Kenneth, the son of the 
family and heir to the Saunders millions, is following her about with worshipful eyes. On every side, indeed, her native 
charm, her adaptability and vivacity captivate this social world, and soon she ceases to be regarded as a mere companion. 
As supreme evidence of this, she receives an invitation to the Browning Cotillion, the most exclusive social event of the San 
Francisco season. This marks a turning-point in Susan's life, for it is on this evening that she meets Stephen Bocqueraz, 
famous literary light and man of the world. She feels at once that here is a finer, nobler man than she has ever met before; 
and her heart goes out to him accordingly. But Bocqueraz is married; and so she has to put serious thought of him away 
from her. But when he comes to visit the Saunderses, and he and Susan are thrown into daily informal contact—all the less 
interrupted because Kenneth has come down with a rather serious illness—then, subtly, the love they feel toward each other 
deepens, Finally Bocqueraz asks her if she believes that it is right for them to go on fighting against emotions of such 
strength. He mentions divorce. Horrified at the word, Susan retires to her room to think things out, to get hold of the 


strength of purpose which has ever been her saving, and which, for the first time in her life, she feels slipping. 


KNOCK at the door brought Susan 
to her feet; it was Miss Baker, 
who was sitting with Kenneth 
tonight, and who wanted com- 

pany. Susan was glad to go noiselessly up 
to the little sitting-room next to Kenneth’s 
room, and sit chatting under the lamp. 
Now and then low groaning and muttering 
came from the sick man, and the women 
paused for a pitiful second. Susan pres- 
ently went in to help Miss Baker persuade 
him to drink some cooling preparation. 
The big room was luxurious enough for a 
Sultan, yet with hints of Kenneth’s earlier 
athletic interests in evidence, too. A won- 
derful lamp at the bedside diffused a soft 
light. The sufferer, in embroidered and 
monogrammed silk night-wear, was under a 
trimly drawn sheet, with a fluffy satin quilt 
folded across his feet. He shook his head 


as the drink was presented, and, discovering 
Susan, he whispered, “Susan!” 

“Feeling better?” Susan smiled encour- 
agingly, maternally, down upon him. 

But his gaze had wandered again. He 





drained the glass, and immediately seemed 
“quieter. 

“He'll sleep now,” said Miss Baker, when 
they were back in the adjoining room. 
““Doesn’t it seem a shame?” 

“Couldn’t he be cured, Miss Baker?”’ 

“Well,” the nurse pursed her lips, shook 
her head thoughtfully. “No, I don’t be- 
lieve he could now. Doctor thinks the 
south of France will do wonders, and he says 
that if Mr. Saunders stayed on a strict diet 
for, say, a year, and then took some German 
cure—but I don’t know! Nobody could 
make him do it, anyway. Why, we can’t 
keep him on a diet for twenty-four hours! 
Of course he can’t keep this up. A few 
more attacks like this will finish him. He’s 
going to have a nurse in the morning, and 
doctor says that in about a month he ought 
to get away. It’s my opinion he’ll end ina 
madhouse,”’ Miss Baker ended, with quiet 
satisfaction. 

“Oh, don’t!” Susan cried in horror. 

“Well, a lot of them do, my dear! He’ll 
never get entirely well, that’s positive. 
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And now the problem is,” the nurse, who 
was knitting a delicate rainbow afghan for a 
baby, smiled placidly over her faint pinks 
and blues, “‘now the question is, Who’s 
going abroad with him? He can’t go alone. 
Ella declines the honor.” Miss Baker’s lips 
curled; she detested Ella. ‘Emily—you 
know what Emilyis! And the poor mother, 
who would really make the effort, he says 
gets on his nerves. Anyway, she’s not fit. 
If he had a man friend—! But the only one 
he’d go with, Mr. Russell, is married.” 

“A nurse?” suggested Susan. 

“Oh, my dear!” Miss Baker gave her a 
significant look. ‘They tried that once— 
before my day it was—but I guess that was 
enough for them. Of course the best thing 
that he could do,” pursued the nurse lightly, 
“is get married.” 

“Well,” Susan felt the topic a rather deli- 
cateone. ‘Ought he marry?” she ventured. 

“Don’t think I’d marry him!” Miss 
Baker assured her hastily; “but he’s no 
worse than the Gregory boy, married last 
week. He’s really no worse than lots of 
others!” 

“Well, it’s a lovely, lovely world!” 
brooded Susan bitterly. “I wish to 
Heaven,” she added passionately, ‘that 
there was some way of telling right from 
wrong! If you want to have a good time 
and have money enough, you can steal and 
lie and marry people like Kenneth Saunders; 
there’s no law that you can’t break—pride, 
covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, 
andsloth! Thatissociety! And yet, if you 
want to be decent, you can slave away a 
thousand years, mending and patching and 
teaching and keeping books, and nothing 
beautiful or easy ever comes your way!” 

“T don’t agree with you at all,” said Miss 
Baker, in disapproval. “I hope I’m not 
bad,” she went on brightly, “but I have a 
lovely time! Every one here is lovely to me, 
and once a month I go home to my sister. 
We’re the greatest chums ever, and her 
baby, Marguerite, is named for me, and 
she’s a perfect darling! And Beek—that’s 
her husband—is the most comical thing I 
ever saw; he’ll go up and get Mrs. Tully— 
my sister rents one of her rooms—and we 
have a little supper, and more cutting-up/ 
Or else Beek’ll sit with the baby, and we 
girls go to the theater!” 

“Yes, that’s lovely,” Susan said, but Miss 
Baker accepted the words and not the tone, 
and went on to innocent narratives of Lily, 
Beek, and the little Marguerite. 


“And now, I wonder what a really good, 
conscientious woman would do,” thought 
Susan in the still watches of the night. Go 
home to auntie, of course. He might fol- 
iow her there, but even if he did, she would 
have made the first right step, and could 
then plan the second. Susan imagined 
Bocqueraz in auntie’s sitting-room, and 
winced in the dark. Perhaps the most defi- 
nite stand she took in all these bewildering 
days was when she decided, with a little im- 
patient resentment, that she was quite equal 
to meeting the situation with dignity here. 

But there must be no hesitation, no com- 
promise. Susan fell asleep resolving upon 
heroic extremes. 

Just before dinner, on the evening follow- 
ing, she was at the grand piano in the big 
drawing-room, her fingers lazily following 
the score of the “Singing Girl.” She felt 
tired and subdued, wearily determined to do 
her duty, wearily sure that life, for the years 
to come, would be as gray and sad as today 
seemed. She had been crying earlier in the 
day, and felt the better for the storm. She 
had determined upon one more talk with 
Bocqueraz—the last. 

And presently he was leaning on the 
piano, facing her in the dim light. Susan’s 
hands began to tremble, to grow cold. Her 
heart beat high with nervousness; some 
primitive terror assailed her even here, in 
the familiar room, within the hearing of a 
dozen maids. 

‘““What’s the matter?” he asked, as she 
did not smile. 

Susan still watched him seriously. She 
did not answer. 

“My fault?” he asked. 

“No-o.” Susan’s lip trembled. “Or 
perhaps it is, in a way,” she said slowly and 
softly, still striking almost inaudible chords. 
“T can’t—I can’t seem to see things straight, 
whichever way I look!” she confessed as 
simply as a troubled child. 

“Will you come across the hall into the 
little library with me and talk about it for 
two minutes?” he asked. 

“No.” Susan shook her head. 

“Susan! Why not?” 

“Because we must stop it all,” the girl 
said steadily, “all, every bit of it, before we— 
before we are sorry! You are a married 
man, and I knew it, and it is all wrong—”’ 

“No, it’s not all wrong; I won’t admit 
that,” he said quickly. “There has been 
no wrong.” 

It was a great weight lifted from Susan’s 
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heart to think that this was true. Ended 
here, the friendship was merely an episode. 

“Tf we stop here,” she said almost plead- 
ingly. 

“Tf we stop here,” he agreed slowly. “If 
we end it all here. Well. And of course, 
Sue, chance might—might set me free, you 
know, and then— 

Again the serious look, followed by the 
sweet and irresistible smile. Susan’ sud- 
denly felt the hot tears running down her 
cheeks. 

“Chance won’t,”’ she said in agony. And 
she began to fumble blindly for a handker- 
chief. 

In an instant he was beside her, and as she 
stood up he put both arms about her, and 
she dropped her head on his shoulder and 
wept silently and bitterly. Every instant 
of this nearness stabbed her with new joy 
and new pain; when at last he gently 
tipped back her tear-drenched face, she was 
incapable of resisting the great flood of 
emotion that was sweeping them both off 
their feet. 

“Sue, you do care! My dearest, you do 
care?” 

Susan, panting, clung to him. 

“Oh, yes—yes!”’ she whispered. And, at 
a sound from the hall, she crushed his hand- 
kerchief back into his hand and walked to 
the deep archway of a distant window. 
When he joined her there, she was still 
breathing hard, and had her hand pressed 
against her heart, but she was no longer 
crying. 

“T am mad, I think!”’ smiled Susan, quite 
mistress of herself. 

“Susan,” he said eagerly, “I was only 
waiting for this! If you knew—if you only 
knew what an agony I’ve been in yesterday 
and today—! And I’m not going to dis- 
tress you now with plans, my dearest. But, 
Sue, if I were a divorced man now, would 
you let it be a barrier?” 

“No,” she said, after a moment’s thought. 
“No, I wouldn’t let anything that wasn’t a 
legal barrier stand in the way, even 
though divorce has always seemed terrible 
tome. But—but you're not free, Mr. Boc- 
queraz.” 

He was standing close behind her, as she 
stood staring out into the night, and now 
put his arm about her, and Susan, looking 
up over her shoulder, raised childlike eyes 
to his. 

“How long are you going to call me 
that?” he asked. 
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“T don’t know—Stephen,” she said. 
And suddenly she wrenched herself free and 
turned to face him. “I can’t seem to keep 
my senses when I’m within ten feet of you!” 
She declared, half laughing and half crying. 

“But, Sue, if my wife agrees to a di- 
vorce—” he said, catching both her hands. 

“Don’t touch me, please,” she said, loos- 
ening them. 

“T will not, of course!”” He took firm 
hold of a chair-back. “If Lillian—’ he 
began again, very gravely. 

Susan leaned toward him, her face not 
twelve inches away from his face, her hand 
laid lightly for a second on his arm. 

“You know that I will go with you to the 
end of the world, Stephen!” she said, 
scarcely above a whisper, and was gone. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Desires of the Dusk 


It became evident, in a day or two, that 
Kenneth Saunders’s illness had taken a 
rather alarming turn. There was a con- 
sultation of doctors; there was a second 
nurse. Ella went to the extreme point of 
giving up an engagement to remain with her 
mother while the worst was feared; Emily 
and Susan worried and waited in their 
rooms. Stephen Bocqueraz was a great 
deal in the sick-room; ‘‘a real big brother,” 
as Mrs. Saunders said tearfully. 

The crisis passed; Kenneth was better, 
was almost normal again. But the great 
specialist, who had entered the house only 
for an hour or two, had left behind him the 
little seed that was vitally to affect the lives 
of several of these people. 

“Dr. Hudson says he’s got to get away,” 
said Ella to Susan. “TI wish I could go with 
him. Kenneth’s a lovely traveler.” 

“T wish I could,” Emily supplemented, 
“but I’m no good.” 

“And doctor says that he’ll come home 
quite a different person,” added his mother. 
Susan wondered if she fancied that they all 
looked in a rather marked manner at her. 
She wondered, if it was not fancy, what the 
look meant. 

They were all in the upstairs sitting-room 
in the bright, morning light when this was 
said. They had drifted in there one by one, 
apparently by accident. Susan, made a 
little curious and uneasy by a subtle sense of 
something unsaid, something pending, be- 
gan to wonder, too, if it had really been ac- 
cident that assembled them there. 
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“As a family, 


“we all think it’s the wisest thing Ken could 


really glad to escape from 
the over-charged atmos- 
phere of the room, will- 
ingly went on her way. 

Kenneth was sitting up 
today, very white, very 
haggard— clean-shaven 
and hollow-eyed, and 
somehow very pitiful. He 
smiled at Susan as she 
came in, and laid a thin 
hand on a chair by the 
bed. Susan sat down, 
and as she did so the 
watching nurse went out. 

“Well, had you ordered 
a pillow of violets with 
shaky doves?” he asked, 
in a hoarse, thin echo of 
his old voice. 

“No, but I guess you 
were pretty sick,” the girl 
said soberly. “How goes 
it today?” 

“Yh, fine!’ he answered 
hardily; “as soon as I am 
over the ether I'll feel like 
a fighting cock! I’m all 
right!” he finished com- 
fortably. 

“Well, but now, hon- 
estly, from now on,” Susan 
began, timidly but eager- 
ly, “won’t you truly 
iry—” 

“Oh, sure!” he said 
simply. “I promised. 
I’m going to cut it out, all 
ofit. U’mdone. I don’t 
mean to say that I’ve 
ever been a patch on 
some of the _ others,” 
said Kenneth. “George, 
you ought to see some of 
the men who really drink! 
At the same time, I’ve 
had enough. It’s me to 





do, or that you could do, Susan, and that makes this marriage very dif- the simple joys of coun- 


ferent in the eyes of society from what it might be™ 


But she was still without definite suspi- 
cions when Ella, upon the entrance of Chow 
Yew with Mr. Kenneth’s letters and the 
new magazines, jumped up gaily, and said: 

“Here, Sue! Will you run up with these 
to Ken—and take these violets, too?”’ 

She put the magazines in Susan’s hands, 
and added a great bunch of dewy wet vio- 
lets that had been lying on the table. Susan, 


try liie—I’m going to try 
farming. But first they want me to try 
France for a while, and then take this Ger- 
man treatment, whatever it is. Hudson 
wants me to get off by the first of the year.” 

“Oh, really! France!” Susan’s eyes 
sparkled. ‘Oh, aren’t you wild to go?”’ 

“T’m not so crazy about it. Not Paris, 
you know, but some dinky resort.” 

“‘Oh, but fancy the ocean trip—and meet- 
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ing the village people—and New York!”’ 
Susan exclaimed. “I think every instant of 
traveling would be a joy!” And the vision 
of herself in all these places, with Stephen 
Bocqueraz as interpreter, wrung her heart 
with longing. 

Kenneth was watching her closely. A 
dull red color had crept into his face. 

“Well, why don’t you come?” he laughed 
awkwardly. 

Something in his tone made Susan color 
uncomfortably, too. “That did sound as 
if I were asking myself along!” she smiled. 

“Oh, no, it didn’t!” he reassured her. 
“But—but I mean it. Why don’t you 
come?” 

They were looking steadily at each other 
now. Susan tried to laugh. 

“A scandal in high life!’”’ she said, in an 
attempt to turn the conversation cheerfully. 
“‘Elopement surprises society!” 

“That’s what I mean—that’s what I 
mean!” he said eagerly, yet bashfully too. 
“What’s the matter with our—our getting 
married, Susan? You and I'll get married, 
d’ye see?”’ 

And as, astonished and frightened and 
curiously touched, she stood up, he caught 
at her skirt. Susan put her hand over his 
with a reassuring and soothing gesture. 

“You'd like that, wouldn’t you?” he said, 
beginning to cough again. “You said you 
would. And I—lIam terribly fond of you— 
you could do just as you like. For instance, 
if you wanted to take a little trip off any- 
where, with friends, you know,” said Ken- 
neth, with boyish, smiling generosity, “you 
could always do it! I wouldn’t want to tie 
you down to me!” He lay back, after 
coughing, but his bony hand still clung to 
hers. “You’re the only woman I ever 
asked to undertake such a bad job,” he fin- 
ished, in a whisper. 

“Why—but honestly—” Susan began. 
She laughed out nervously and unsteadily. 
“This is so sudden,” said she. Kenneth 
laughed, too. 

“But, you see, they’re hustling me off,” 
he complained. “This weather is so rot- 
ten! And El’s keen for it,” he urged, ‘‘and 
mother too. If you'll be so awfully, aw- 
fully good—I know you aren’t crazy about 
me—and you know some pretty rotten 
things about me—” 

The very awkwardness of his phrasing 
won her as no other quality could. Susan 
felt suddenly tender toward him, felt old and 
sad and wise. 
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“Mr. Saunders,” she said _ gently, 
“you've taken my breath away. I don’t 
know what to say to you. I can’t pretend 
that I’m in love with you—” 

“Of course you’re not!” he said, very 
much embarrassed; “but if there’s no one 
else, Sue—” 

“There is some one else,” said Susan, her 
eyes suddenly watering. ‘“ But—but that’s 
not going—right, and it never can! If 
you'll give me a few days to think about it, 
Kenneth—” 

“Sure! Take your time!” he agreed 
eagerly. 

“Tt would be the very quietest and quick- 
est and simplest wedding that ever was, 
wouldn’t it?” she asked. 

“Oh, absolutely!” Kenneth seemed im- 
mensely relieved. “No riot!” 

“And you will let me think it over?” the 
girl asked; “‘because—I know other girls say 
this, but it’s true!—I never dreamed—’”’ 

“Sure, you think it over. I'll consider 
you haven’t given me the faintest idea of 
how you feel,” said Kenneth. They clasped 
hands for good-by. Susan fancied that his 
smile might have been an invitation for a 
little more affectionate parting, but if it was 
she ignored it. She turned at the door to 
smile back at him before she went down- 
stairs. 

Susan went straight downstairs, and, 
with as little self-consciousness as if the 
house had been on fire, rapped at and 
opened the door of Stephen Bocqueraz’ 
study. He half rose, with a smile of sur- 
prise and pleasure, as she came in, but his 
own face instantly reflected the concern and 
distress on hers, and he came to-her, and 
took her hand in his. 

“What is it, Susan?” he asked sharply. 

Susan had closed the door behind her. 
Now she drew him swiftly to the other side 
of the room, as far from the hall as possible. 
They stood in the window recess, Susan 
holding tight to the author’s hand, Stephen 
eying her anxiously and eagerly. 

“My very dear little girl, what is it?” 

“Kenneth wants me to marry him,” 
Susan said, panting. ‘“He’s got to go to 
France, you know. They want me to go 
with him.” 

“What?” Bocqueraz asked slowly. He 
dropped her hands. 

“Qh, don’t!” Susan said, stung by his 
look. ‘Would I have come straight to you, 
if I had agreed?” 

“You said ‘no’?” he asked quickly. 
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“T didn’t say anything!” she answered, 
almost with anger. ‘I don’t know what to 
do—or what to say!” she finished forlornly. 

“You don’t know what to do?” echoed 
Stephen, in his clear, decisive tones. ‘What 
do you mean? Of course it’s monstrous! 
Ella never should have permitted it. 
There’s only one thing for you to do!” 

“Tt’s not so easy as that,” Susan said. 

“How do you mean that it’s not easy? 
You can’t care for him?” 

“Care for him!”’ Susan’s scornful voice 
was broken by tears. ‘Of course I don’t 
care for him!” she said. ‘But—can’t you 
see? If I displease them, if I refuse to do 
this, that they’ve all thought out, evidently, 
and planned, I'll have to go back to my 
aunt’s!”’ 

Stephen Bocqueraz, his hands in his coat 
pockets, stood silently watching her. 

“And fancy what it would mean to 
auntie,” Susan said, beginning to pace the 
floor in agony of spirit. ‘Comfort for the 
rest of her life! And everything for the 
girls! I would do anything else in the 
world,” she said distressfully, “for one-tenth 
the money, for one-twentieth of it! And I 
believe he would be kind to me, and he says 
he is positively going to stop—and it isn’t as 
if you and I—you and I—”’ she stopped 
short childishly. 

“Of course you would be extremely rich,” 
Stephen said quietly. 

“Oh, rich—rich—rich!”’ Susan pressed 
her locked hands to her heart with a desper- 
ate gesture. ‘‘Sometimes I think we are all 
crazy, to make money so important!”’ she 
went on passionately. ‘What good did it 
ever bring any one? Why aren’t we taught 
when we’re little that it doesn’t count, that 
it’s only a side-issue! I’ve seen more hor- 
rors in the past year and a half than I ever 
did in my life before—disease and lying and 
cruelty, all covered up with a layer of 
flowers and rich food and handsome pres- 
ents! Nobody enjoys anything; even wed- 
ding presents are only a little more and little 
better than the things a girl has had all her 
life; even children don’t count; one can’t 
get near them! Stephen,” Susan laid her 
hand upon his arm, “I’ve seen the horribly 
poor side of life—the poverty that is worse 
than want, because it’s hopeless—and now 
I see the rich side, and I don’t wonder any 
longer that sometimes people take violent 
means to get away from it!” 

She dropped into the chair that faced his, 
at the desk, and cupped her face in her 


hands, breathing hard, her eyes fixed and 
absent. “If any of my own people knew 
that I refused to marry Kenneth Saunders,”’ 
she went on presently, “they would simply 
think me mad; and perhaps I am! But, 
although he was his very sweetest and nicest 
this morning—and I know how different he 
can be!—somehow, when I leaned over him, 
the little odor of ether—” She broke off 
short, with a little shudder. 

There was a silence. Then Susan looked 
at her companion uncomfortably. 

“Why don’t you talk to me?” she asked, 
with a tremulous smile. ; 

Bocqueraz sat down at the desk opposite 
her, and stared at her across folded arms. 

“Nothing to say,” he said quietly. But 
instantly some sudden, violent passion 
shook him; he pressed both palms to his 
temples, and Susan could see that the fingers 
with which he covered his eyes were shaking. 
“My God! What more can I do?” he said 
aloud, in a low tone as if he were praying. 
“What more can I do? You come to me 
with this, little girl,” he said, gripping the 
desk with his strong hands. ‘You turn to 
me, as your only friend just now. And I’m 
going to be worthy of your trust in me!” 

He got up and walked to the window, and 
Susan followed him there. 

“‘Sweetheart,’”’ he said to her, and in his 
voice was the great relief that follows an 
ended struggle, ‘I’m only a man, and I love 
you! You are the dearest and truest and 
wittiest and best woman I ever knew. 
You’ve made all life over for me, Susan, and 
you’ve made me believe in what I always 
thought was only the fancy of writers and 
poets—that a man and woman are made for 
each other by God, and can spend all their 
lives—yes, and other lives elsewhere—in 
glorious companionship, wanting nothing 
but each other. I’ve seen a good many 
women, but I never saw one like you. Will 
you let me take care of you, dear? Will you 
trust me? You know what I am, Sue; you 
know what my work stands for. I couldn’t 
lie to you. You say you know the two ex- 
tremes of life, dear, but I want to show you 
a third sort; where money isn’t paramount, 
where rich people have souls, and where 
poor people get all the happiness that there 
is in life!” 

His arm was about her now; her senses 
on fire; her eyes brimming. 

“But do you love me?” whispered Susan. 

“Love you!” His face had grown pale. 
“To have you ask me that,” he said under 
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his breath, “is the most heavenly—the 
most wonderful thing that ever came into 
my life! I’m not worthy of it. But God 
knows that I will take care of you, Sue, and 
long before I take you to New York, to my 
own people, these days will be only a 
troubled dream. You will be my wife 
then—” 

The wonderful word brought the happy 
color to her face. 

“T believe you,” she said seriously, giving 
him both her hands and looking bravely 
into his eyes. 
“You are the best 
man I ever met 
I can’t let you go. 
I believe it would 
be wrong to let 
you go.” She 
hesitated, groped 
for words. “*You’re 
the only thing in 
the world that 
seems real to me,” 
she said. “I knew 
that the old days 
at auntie’s were 
all wrong and 
twisted somehow, 
and here—!” She 
indicated the 
house with a shud- 
der. “I feel stifled 
here!” she said. 
“But—but if there 
is really some place 
where people are 
good and simple 
and honest and 
hard - working, 
whether they’re 
rich or poor—I 
want to go there! 
We'll have books 
and music and a 
garden,” she went 
on hurriedly, “and 
we'll live so far 
away from all this 
sort of thing that 
we'll forget it, and 
they’ll forget us! 
I would rather,” 
Susan’s eyes grew 
wistful, “I would 
rather have a 
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mud-pies than be married to Kenneth 
Saunders in the cathedral, with ten brides- 
maids!” 

Perhaps something in the last sentence 
stirred him to sudden compunction. 

“You know that it means going away 
with me, little girl?”’ he asked. 

“No, it doesn’t mean that,” she answered 
honestly. “I could go back to auntie, I 
suppose. I could wait!” 

“T’ve been thinking of that,’ he said 
seriously. “I want you to listen to me. 





garden where MY “We won't say one word!” Mrs Saunders whispered, with childish pleasure in the 
babies could make 





secret, and the little claw-like hands drew Susan down for a kiss 
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I have been half planning a trip to Japan, 
Susan. I want to take you with me. We’ll 
loiter through the Orient—that makes your 
eyes dance, my little Irishwoman; but wait 
until you are really there; no books and no 
pictures do it justice! We'll go to India, 
and you shall see the Taj Mahal—all lovers 
ought to see it!” 

“And the great desert—” Susan said 
dreamily. 

“And the great desert. We'll come home 
by Italy and France, and we'll go to London. 
And while we’re there I will correspond 
with Lillian, or Lillian’s lawyer. There 
will be no reason then why she should 
hold me.” 

“You mean,” said Susan, scarlet-cheeked, 
“that—that—just my going with you will 
be sufficient cause?” 

“Tt is the only ground on which she 
would,” he assented, watching her, ‘that 
she could, in fact.”” Susan stared thought- 
fully out the window. “Then,” he took 
up the narrative, “then we stay a few 
months in London, are quietly married 
there—or better yet, sail at once for home, 
and are married in some quiet little Jersey 
town, say, and then—then I bring home the 
loveliest bride in the world! No one need 
know that our trip around the world was not 
completely chaperoned. No one will ask 
questions. You shall have your circle—” 

“But I thought you were not going to 
Japan until the serial rights of the novel 
were sold?” Susan temporized. 

For answer he took a letter from his 
pocket, and with her own eyes she read an 
editor’s acceptance of the new novel for what 
seemed to her a fabulous sum. No argu- 
ment could have influenced her as the single, 
typewritten sheet did. Why should she not 
trust this man, whom all the world admired 
and trusted? Heart and mind were recon- 
ciled now; Susan’s eyes, when they were 
raised to his, were full of shy adoration and 
confidence. 

“That’s my girl!” he said, very low. He 
put his arm about her and she leaned her 
head on his shoulder, grateful to him that he 
said no more just now, and did not even 
claim the kiss of the accepted lover. To- 
gether they stood looking down at the leaf- 
less avenue for a long moment. 

“Stephen!” called Ella’s voice at the door. 
Susan’s heart lost'a beat—gave a sick leap 
of fear—raced madly. 

“Just a.moment,” Bocqueraz said pleas- 
antly. He stepped noiselessly to the door 


of the porch, noiselessly opened it, and 
Susan slipped through. 

“Don’t let me interrupt you, but is Susan 
here?” called Ella. 

“Susan? No,” Susan herself heard him 
say, before she went quietly about the cor- 
ner of the house and, letting herself in at the 
side door, lost the sound of their voices. 


CHAPTER XIX 
The Cry of the Heart 


She had entered the rear hall, close to a 
coat-closet; and now, following a sudden 
impulse, she put on a rough little hat and 
the long cloak she often wore for. tramps, 
ran down the drive, crossed behind the sta- 
bles, and was out in the quiet highway in 
the space of two or three minutes. 

Quick-rising clouds were shutting out the 
sun; a thick fog was creeping up from the 
bay; the sunny, bright morning was to be 
followed by a dark and gloomy afteraoon. 
Everything looked dark and gloomy already; 
gardens everywhere were bare; a chilly 
breeze shook the ivy leaves on the convent 
wall. As Susan passed the big stone gate- 
way, with its close-drawn network of bare 
vines, the Angelus rang suddenly from the 
tower; three strokes, a pause, three more, 
a final three, dying away in a silence as 
deep as that of a void. The girls began 
pouring out of the big convent doors; some 
of them noticed the passer-by, eyed her 
respectfully. She knew that they thought 
of her as a lady, a “grown-up lady.” She 
longed, for a wistful moment, to be one of 
them, to be among them, to have no 
troubles but the possible “penance”’ after 
school, no concern but for the contents of 
her lunch-basket! 

She presently came to the graveyard 
gate, and went in and sat down on a tilted, 
little, filigree-iron bench, near one of the 
graves. Not even now did her breath come 
evenly, and she began to think that her 
heart would never beat normally again. 
She tried to collect her thoughts, tried to 
analyze her position, only to find herself 
studying, with amused attention, the in- 
terest of a brown bird in the tip of her 
shoe, or reflecting with distaste upon the 
fact that somehow she must go back to 
the house, and settle the matter of her 
attitude toward Kenneth, once and for all. 

Over all her musing poured the warm 
flood of excitement and delight -that the 
thought of Stephen Bocqueraz invariably 
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brought. Her most heroic effort at self- 
blame melted away at the memory of his 
words. What nonsense to treat this affair 
as a dispassionate statement of the facts 
might represent it! Whatever the facts, he 
was Stephen Bocqueraz and she Susan 
Brown, and they understood each other, and 
were not afraid! 

Susan smiled as she thought of the ro- 
mances built upon the histories of girls who 
were “led astray,” girls who were “ruined,” 
by men whose promises of marriage did not 
hold. It was all such nonsense! It did not 
seem right to her even to think of these 
words in connection with this particular 
case; she felt as if it convicted her somehow 
of coarseness. 

She abandoned consecutive thought and 
fell to happy musing. She shut her eyes 
and dreamed of crowded Oriental streets, of 
a great desert asleep under the moonlight, 
of New York shining clean and bright in 
the spring sunlight. She dreamed of a little 
dining-table in a flying railway-train— 

But when Stephen Bocqueraz entered the 
picture, so near, so kind, so big and protect- 
ing, Susan felt as if her heart would burst. 
She opened her eyes, the color flooding her 
face. 

The cemetery was empty, dark, silent. 
The glowing visions faded, and Susan made 
one more conscientious effort to think of 
herself, what she was doing, what she 
planned to do. 

“Suppose I go to auntie’s and simply 
wait—” she began firmly. The thought 
went no farther. Some little memory, 
drifting across the current, drew her after it. 
A moment later, and the dreams had come 
back in full force. 

“Well, anyway, I haven’t done anything 
yet, and if I don’t want to, I can always 
simply stop, at the last moment,” she said to 
herself, as she began to walk home. 

As she re-entered the house and went 
upstairs, Ella called her into her bedroom 
—by humming the wedding march. 

“Tum-tum-ti-tum! Tum-tum-ti-tum!” 
sang Ella, and Susan, uneasy but smiling, 
went to the doorway and looked in. 

“Come in, Sue,” said Ella, pausing in the 
act of inserting a large bare arm into a 
sleeve almost large enough to accommodate 
Susan’s head. ‘‘Where’ve you been all this 
time? Mama thought that you were up- 
stairs with Ken, but the nurse says that he’s 
been asleep for an hour.” 

“Oh, that’s good!” said Susan, trying to 
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speak naturally, but turning scarlet. ‘The 
more he sleeps the better!” 

“T want to tell you something, Susan,” 
said Ella, violently tugging at the hooks of 
her skirt. “Hang this thing!—I want to 
tell you something, Susan. You’re a very 
lucky girl; don’t you fool yourself about 
that! Now it’s none of my affair, and I’m 
not butting in, but at the same time, Ken’s 
health makes this whole matter a little un- 
usual, and the fact that, as a family—” 
Ella picked up a hand-mirror, and eyed the 
fit of her skirt in the glass—‘‘as a family,” 
she resumed, after a moment, “we all think 
it’s the wisest thing that Ken could do, or 
that you could do, makes this whole thing 
very different in the eyes of society from 
what it might be! I don’t say it’s a usual 
marriage; I don’t say that we’d all feel as 
favorably toward it as we do if the circum- 
stances were different,” Ella rambled on, 
snapping the clasp of a long jeweled chain, 
and pulling it about her neck to a becoming 
position. “But I do say that it’s a very 
exceptional opportunity for a girl in your 
position, and one that any sensible girl 
would jump at. I may be Ken’s sister,” 
finished Ella, rapidly assorting rings and 
slipping a selected few upon her fingers, 
“but I must say that!” 

“T know,” said Susan uncomfortably. 
Ella, surprised perhaps at the listless tone, 
gave her a quick glance. ‘“ Mama,” said 
she, with a little color, “is the very mildest 
of women, but, as mama said, ‘I don’t see 
what more any girl could wish!’ Ken has 
got the easiest disposition in the world if 
he’s let alone, and, as Hudson said, there’s 
nothing really the matter with him; he may 
live for twenty or thirty years, probably 
will!” 

“Yes, I know,” Susan said quickly, wish- 
ing that some full and intelligent answer 
would suggest itself to her. 

“And finally,” Ella said, quite ready to go 
downstairs for an informal game of cards, 
but not quite willing to leave the matter 
here, “finally, I must say, Sue, that I think 
this shilly-shallying is very—very unbecom- 
ing. I’m not asking to be in your confi- 
dence. J don’t care one way or the other! 
But mama and the kid have always been 
awfully kind to you—” 

“You’ve all been angels,” Susan was glad 
to say eagerly. 

“Awfully kind to you,” Ella pursued; 
“and all I say is this, make up your mind! 
It’s unexpected, and it’s sudden, and all 
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that—very well! But you’re of age, and 
you’ve nobody to please but yourself, and, 
as I say—as I say—while it’s nothing to me, 
I like you and I’d hate to have you make a 
fool-of yourself!”’ 

“Did Ken say anything to you?” Susan 
asked, with flaming cheeks. 

“No, he just said something to mama 
about it’s being a shame to ask a girl your 
age to marry a man asillashe. But that’s 
all sheer nonsense,” Ella said briskly, “and it 
only goes to show that Ken is a good deal 
more decent than people might think! What 
earthly objection any girl could have, I can’t 
imagine myself!” Ella finished pointedly. 

“Nobody could!”’ Susan said loyally. 

“Nobody could—exactly!” Ella said in a 
satisfied tone. ‘‘For a month or two,” she 
admitted reasonably, “you may have to 
watch his health pretty closely. I don’t 
deny it. But you’ll be abroad; you'll have 
everything in the world that you want. 
And as he gets stronger, you can go about 
more and more. And whatever Hudson 
says, I think that the day will come when he 
can live where he chooses, and do as he likes, 
just like any oneelse! And I think—’” Ella, 
having convinced herself, entirely unaided 
by Susan, was now in a mellowed mood— 
“T think you’re doing much the wisest 
thing!” she said. “Go up and see him 
later, there’s a nice child! The doctor’s 
coming at three; wait until he goes.” 

And Ella was gone. 

Susan shut the door of Ella’s room, and 
took a deep chair by a window. It was per- 
haps the only place in the house in which no 
one would think of looking for her, and she 
still felt the need of being alone. 

She sat back in the chair, and folded her 
arms across her chest, and fell to deep think- 
ing. She had let Ella leave her under a mis- 
understanding, not because she did not 
know how to disabuse Ella’s mind of the idea 
that she would marry Kenneth, and not 
because she was afraid of the result of such 
a statement, but because, in her own mind, 
she could not be sure that Kenneth Saun- 
ders, with his millions, was not her best means 
of escape from a step even more serious in 
the eyes of the world than this marriage 
would have been. 

If she would be pitied by a few people for 
marrying Kenneth, she would be envied by 
a thousand. The law, the church, the so- 
ciety in which they moved, could do nothing 
but approve. On the other hand, if she 
went away with Stephen Bocqueraz, all the 


world would rise up to blame her and to de- 
nounce her. A third course would be to 
return to her aunt’s house—with no 
money, no work, no prospects of either, and 
to wait years perhaps— 

No, no, she couldn’t wait! Rebellion 
rose in her heart at the mere thought. “TI 
love him!” said Susan to herself, thrilled 
through and through by the mere words. 
What would life be without him now— 
without his poetry, his glowing ideals, his 
intimate knowledge of that great world in 
whose existence she had always had a vague 
and wistful belief! 


And how he wanted her—! Susan could 
feel the nearness of his eagerness, without 
sharing it. 


She herself belonged to that very large 
class of women for whom passion is only a 
rather-to-be-avoided word. She was lovy- 
ing, and generous where she loved, but far 
too ignorant of essential facts regarding her- 
self and the world about her either to pro- 
tect herself from being misunderstood or to 
give even her thoughts free range, had shede- 
sired todoso. What knowledge she had had 
come to her—in Heaven alone knows what 
distorted shape!—from some hazily remem- 
bered passage in a play, from some joke 
whose meaning had at first entirely escaped 
her, or from some novel, forbidden » by 
auntie as “‘not nice,” but read nevertheless, 
and construed into a hundred vague horrors 
by the mystified little brain. 

Lately all this mass of curiously mixed 
information had had new light thrown upon 
it because of the sudden, personal element 
that had entered into Susan’s view. Love 
became the great adventure; marriage was 
no longer merely a question of gifts and new 
clothes and a honeymoon trip, and a dear, 
little, newly furnished establishment. Noth- 
ing sordid, nothing sensual, touched Susan’s 
dreams even now, but she began to think of 
the constant companionship, the intimacy 
of married life, the miracle of motherhood, 
the courage of the woman who can put her 
hand in a man’s hand, and walk with him 
out from the happy, sheltered pale of girl- 
hood, and into the big world! 

She was interrupted in her dreaming by 
Ella’s maid, who put her head into the room 
with an apologetic, ‘“‘Miss Saunders says 
she’s sorry, Miss Brown, but Mrs. Rich- 
ardson isn’t here, and will you come down 
to fill the second table?” 

Downstairs went Susan, to be hastily 
pressed into service. 





Susan stood bewildered for a moment, outside the door, listening to the subdued murmurs that came up 
from the house, blinking, after the bright glow of Kenneth’s lamps, in the darkness of 
the hall. Well, at any rate, she had told him! 
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“Heaven bless you, Sue,” said Ella, the 
cards already being dealt. ‘‘ Kate Richard- 
son simply hasn’t come, and if you'll fill in 
until she does— You say hearts?” Ella 
interrupted herself to say to her nearest 
neighbor. “Well, I can’t double that. I 
lead and you’re down, Elsa—”’ 

To Susan it seemed a little flat to sit here 
seriously watching the fall of the cards, 
deeply concerned in the doubled spade or 
the dummy for no trump. When she was 
dummy, she sat watching the room dream- 
ily, her thoughts drifting idly to and fro. 
It was all curiously unreal—Stephen gone 
to a club dinner in the city, Kenneth lying 
upstairs, she sitting here playing cards! 
When she thought of Kenneth, a little flut- 
ter of excitement seized her; with the mem- 
ory of Stephen a warm flood of unreasoning 
happiness engulfed her. 

“T beg your pardon! 
denly aroused. 

“Your lead, Miss Brown—”’ 

“Mine? Oh, surely. You made it—?” 

“T bridged it. Mrs. Chauncey made it 
diamonds.” 

“Oh, surely!” Susan led at random. “Oh, 
I didn’t mean to lead that!” she exclaimed. 
She attempted to play the hand, and the 
following hand, with all her power, and pres- 
ently found herself the dummy again. 

Again serious thought pressed in upon her 
from all sides: She could not long delay the 
necessity of letting Kenneth, and Kenneth’s 
family, know that she would not do her share 
in their most recent arrangement for his 
comfort. And afterthat—? Susan had no 
doubt that it would be the beginning of the 
end of her stay here. Not that it would be 
directly given as the reason for her going! 
They had their own ways of bringing about 
what suited them, these people. 

But what of Stephen? And again 
warmth and confidence and joy rose in her 
heart. How big and true and direct he was, 
how far from everything that flourished in 
this warm and perfumed atmosphere! “It 
must be right to trust him,”’ Susan said to 
herself; and it seemed to her that even to 
trust him supremely, and to brave the storm 
that would follow, would be a step in the 
right direction. Out of the unnatural atmos- 
phere of this house, gone forever from the 
cold and repressing poverty of her aunt’s, 
she would be out in the open air, free to 
breathe and think and love and work. 

That her feeling for Stephen was as un- 
natural and unwholesome as the atmosphere 


” 


said Susan, sud- 


that had bred it never occurred to her. 
That this enervating atmosphere had weak- 
ened her own moral fibers, with those of 
every one else who entered it, was equally far 
from her thoughts. The life she led in the 
Saunders’ home was to her, inconsistently 
enough, a very different thing from the life 
of Stephen Bocqueraz, as she pictured it, 
although she had met him in the environ- 
ment, and he was obviously at home here. 
But, without realizing it, Susan felt as if, 
suffocating himself, he had penetrated into 
these stifling regions, only to accomplish her 
rescue, like some Childe Roland beset with 
horrors at ev ery step. 

“Oh, that nine is the best, Miss Brown! 
You trumped it—” 

Susan brought her attention to the game 
again. When the cards were finally laid 
down, tea followed, and Susan must pour it. 
After that she ran up to her room, to find 
Emily there, dressing for dinner. 

“Oh, Sue, there you are! Listen, mama 
wants you to go in and see her a minute be- 
fore dinner,’’ Emily said. 

“Tam dead!” Susan began flinging off her 
things, loosened the masses of her hair and 
shook it about her, tore off her tight slippers 
and flung them away. 

“Should think you would be,” Emily said 
sympathetically. She was evidently ready 
for confidences, but Susan evaded them. 
At least she owed no explanation to Emily! 

“El wants to put you up for the club,” 
called Emily above the rush of hot water 
into the bathtub. 

“Why should she?” Susan called back, 
smiling, but uneasy; but Emily evidently 
did not hear. 

“Don’t forget to look in on mama,” she 
said again, when Susan was dressed. Susan 
nodded. 

“But, Heaven, this is a terrible place to 
try to think in!” the girl thought, knocking 
dutifully on Mrs. Saunders’s door. 

The old lady, in a luxurious dressing- 
gown, was lying on the wide couch that Miss 
Baker had drawn up before the fire. 

“There’s the girl I thought had forgotten 
all about me!” said Mrs. Saunders in tremu- 
lous, smiling reproach. Susan went over 
and, although uncomfortably conscious of 
the daughterliness of the act, knelt down 
beside her and squeezed the little, shell-like 
hand. Miss Baker smiled from the other 
side of the room where she was folding up 
the day-covers of, the bed with windmill 
sweeps of her arms. 








“Well, now, I didn’t want to keep you 
from your dinner,” murmured the old lady. 
“T just wanted to give you a little kiss and 
tell you that I’ve been thinking about you!” 

Susan gave the nurse, who was barely out 
of hearing, a troubled look. If Miss Baker 
had not been there, she would have had the 
courage to tell Kenneth’s mother the truth. 
As it was, Mrs. Saunders misinterpreted 
her glance. 

“We won’t say one word!” she whispered, 
with childish pleasure in the secret, and the 
little, claw-like hands drew Susan down for a 
kiss. “Now, you and Doctor Hudson shall 
just have some little talks about my boy, and 
in a year he’ll be just as well as ever!” whis- 
pered the foolish, fond little mother; “and 
we'll go into town next week and buy all 
sorts of pretty things, shall we? Now, run 
along, lovey, it’s late!” 

Susan, profoundly apprehensive, went 
slowly out of the room. She turned to the 
stairway that led to the upper hall to hear 
Ella’s voice from her own room: 

“Sue! Going up to see Ken?” 

“Yes,” Susan said, without turning back. 

“That’s a good child,” Ella called gaily. 
“The kid’s gone down to dinner, but don’t 
hurry. I’m dining out.” 

“T’ll be down directly,” Susan said, going 
on. She crossed the dimly lighted, fragrant 
upper hall, and knocked on Kenneth’s door. 

It was instantly opened by the gracious 
and gray-haired Miss Trumbull, the night 
nurse. Kenneth was sitting up and enjoy- 
ing his supper. 

“Come in, woman,” he said, smiling com- 
posedly. Susan felt warmed and heartened 
by his manner, and came to take her chair 
by the bed. Miss Trumbull disappeared, 
and the two had the big, quiet room to 
themselves. 

“Well,” said Kenneth, giving her a shrewd 
smile. “You can’t do it, and you’re afraid 
to say so, is that it?” 

A millstone seemed lifted from Susan’s 
heart. She smiled, and the tears rushed 
into her eyes. “I—honestly, I’d rather 
not,” she said eagerly. 

“That other fellow, eh?” 

Taken unawares, she could not answer. 
The color rushed into her face. She 
dropped her eyes. 

“Peter Coleman, isn’t it?’”? Kenneth pur- 
sued. 


“Peter Coleman!” Susan might never 


have heard the name before, so unaffected 
was her astonishment. 
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“Well, isn’t it?” 

Susan felt in her heart the first stirring of 
a genuine affection for Kenneth Saunders. 
He seemed so bright, so well tonight, he was 
so kind and brotherly. 

“It’s Stephen,” said she, moved by a sud- 
den impulse to confide. He eyed her in 
blank astonishment, and Susan saw in it a 
sort of respect. But he answered only by a 
long whistle. 

“Gosh, that is tough!” he said, after a few 
moments of silence. ‘That is the limit, you 
poor kid! Of course his wife is particularly 
well and husky?” 

“Particularly!” echoed Susan, with a 
shaky laugh. For the first time in their 
lives she and Kenneth talked together with 
entire naturalness and with pleasure. Su- 
san’s heart felt lighter than it had for many 
a day. 

“Stephen can’t shake his wife, I sup- 
pose?” he asked presently. 

“Not—not according to the New York 
law, I believe,” Susan said. 

“Well—that’s a case where virtue is its 
own reward—wol,” said Kenneth. ‘And 
he—he cares, does he?” 

A rush of burning color, and the light in 
Susan’s eyes, was her only answer. 

“‘Shucks, what a rotten shame!” Kenneth 
said regretfully. “So he goes away to 
Japan, does he? Lord, what a shame—” 

Susan really thought he was thinking 
more of her heart affair than his own when 
she finally left him. Kenneth was heartily 
interested in the ill-starred romance. He 
bade her good night with real affection and 
sympathy. 

Susan stood bewildered for a moment, 
outside the door, listening to the subdued 
murmurs that came up from the house, 
blinking, after the bright glow of Kenneth’s 
lamps, in the darkness of the hall. Well, 
at any rate, she had told him! Pres- 
ently she crossed to a wide window that 
faced across the village, toward the hills. 
It was closed; the heavy glass gave back 
only a dim reflection of herself, bare-armed, 
bare-throated, with spangles winking dully 
on her scarf. 

She opened the window, and the sweet, 
cold night air came in with a rush, and 
touched her hot cheeks and aching head with 
an infinite coolness. Susan knelt down and 
drank deep of it, raised her eyes to the silent 
circle of the hills, the starry arch of the 
sky. 

There was no moon, but Tamalpais’s great 
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shoulder was dimly outlined against darker 
blackness, and moving, twinkling dots 
showed where ferry-boats were crossing and 
recrossing the distant bay. San Francisco’s 
lights glittered like a chain of gems, but San 
Rafael, except for a half-concealed house- 
hold light here and there under the trees, 
was in darkness. Faint echoes of dance 
music came from the hotel, the insistent, 
throbbing bass of a waltz; Susan shuddered 
at the thought of it; the crowd and the heat, 
the laughing and flirting, the eating and 
drinking. 

Garden odors, wet and sweet, came up to 
her; she got the exquisite breath of drenched 
violets, of pine-trees. Susan thought of her 
mother’s little garden, years ago, of the 
sunken stone ale-bottles that framed the 
beds, of alyssum and marigolds and wall- 
flowers and hollyhocks growing all together. 
She remembered her little self, teasing for 
heart-shaped cookies, or gravely attentive 
to the bargain driven between her mother 
and the old Chinese vegetable-vender, with 
his loaded, swinging baskets. It went 
dimly through Susan’s mind that she had 
grown too far away from the good, warm 
earth. It was years since she had had the 
smell of it and the touch of it, or had lain 
down in its long grasses. At her aunt’s 
house, in the office, and here, it seemed so 
faraway! Susan had a hazy vision of some 
sensible, linen gardening-dresses—of herself 
out in the spring sunshine, digging, watering, 
getting dirtier and hotter and happier every 
minute— 

Somebody was playing Walther’s song 
from “Der Meistersinger,” far downstairs, 
and the plaintive, passionate notes drew 
Susan as if they had been the cry of her 
name. She went down to find Emily and 
Peter Coleman laughing and flirting over a 
box of chocolates, at the inglenook seat in 
the hall, and Stephen Bocqueraz alone in the 
drawing-room, at the piano. He stopped 
playing as she came in, and they walked to 
the fire and took opposite chairs beside the 
still brightly burning logs. 

“Anything new?” he asked. 

“Oh, lots!” Susan said wearily. “I’ve 
seen Kenneth. But they don’t know that 
I can’t—can’t do it. And they’re rather 
taking it for granted that I am going to!” 

“Going to marry him!” he asked, aghast. 
“Surely you haven’t equivocated about it, 
Susan?” he asked sharply. 

“Not with him!” she answered in quick 
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self-defense. “I went up there, tired as I 
am, and told him the absolute truth,”’ said 
Susan. “But they may not know it!” 

“T confess I don’t see why,” Bocqueraz 
said, in disapproval. ‘It would seem to me 
simple enough to—” 

“Oh, perhaps it does seem simple to 
you!” Susan defended herself wearily; “but 
it isn’t soeasy! Ella is dreadful when she’s 
angry. I don’t know quite what I will do, 
if this ends my being here—” 

“Why should it?” he asked quickly. 

“Because it’s that sort of a position. 
I’m here as long as I’m wanted,” Susan said 
bitterly, “and when I’m not, there’ll be a 
hundred ways to end it all. Ella will resent 
this, and Mrs. Saunders will resent it, and, 
even if I was legally entitled to stay, it 
wouldn’t be very pleasant under those cir- 
cumstances!” She rested her head against 
the curved back of her chair, and he saw 
tears slip between her lashes. 

“Why, my darling! My dearest little 
girl, you mustn’t cry!” he said, in distress. 
“Come to the window and let’s-get a breath 
of fresh air!” 

He crossed to a French window, and held 
back the heavy curtain to let her step out 
onto the wide side porch. Susan’s hand 
held his tightly in the darkness, and he 
knew by the sound of her breathing that 
she was crying. 

“T don’t know what made me go to pieces 
this way,” she said, aftera moment. “But 
it has been such a day!” 

“You poor little girl!” he said tenderly. 
“Ts it going to be too cold out here for 
you, Sue?” 

“No-o!” said Susan, smiling; ‘it’s 
heavenly!” 

“Then we'll talk. And we must make the 
most of this, too, for they may not give us 
another chance! Cheer up, sweetheart, it’s 
only a short time now! As you say, they’re 
going to resent the fact that my girl doesn’t 
jump at the chance to ally herself with all 
this splendor, and tomorrow may change 
things all about for every one of us. Now, 
Sue, I told Elia today that I sail for Japan 
on Sunday—” 

“Oh, my God!” Susan said, taken en- 
tirely unawares. 

He was near enough to put his arm about 
her shoulders. “My little girl,” he said 
gravely, “did you think that I was going 
to leave you behind?” 

“T couldn’t bear it,” Susan said simply. 
Child will appear in the July issue. 











The greatest single 
demonstration ever 
held on British soil. 
To hear the suf- 
fragettes plead their 
cause, approximately 
half a million peo- 
ple crowded into 
Hyde Park, June 21. 
1908. Twenty 
speakers addressed 
the crowd. Chris- 
tabel Pankhurst is 
shown here 


R. ASQUITH became Prime 
Minister about Easter time, 
1908, on the resignation, on 
account of ill health, of Sir 

Henzy Campbell-Bannerman. Mr. As- 

quith was chosen, not because of any re- 

markable record of statesmanship, nor yet 
because of great personal popularity—for 
he possessed neither—but simply because 
no better man seemed available just then. 

He was a bluntly outspoken opponent of 

woman suffrage, and it was sufficiently plain 

to us that no methods of education or per- 
suasion would ever prove successful where 
he was concerned. Therefore the necessity 
of action on our part was greater than ever. 

Such an opportunity presented itself at 
once through changes that took place in the 
new cabinet. According to the English 
constitution, all newcomers into the cabinet 
are obliged to resign their seats in Parlia- 
ment and offer themselves to their constitu- 
encies for re-election. Besides these vacan- 
cies there were several others, on account of 
death and elevations to the peerage. This 
made necessary a number of by-elections, 
and the Women’s Social and Political Union 
once more went into the field against the 

Liberal candidates. 


















We selected as our first candidate for de- 
feat Mr. Winston Churchill, who was about 
to appeal to his constituency of North West 
Manchester to sanction his appointment as 
president of the Board of Trade. My 
daughter Christabel took charge of this 
election, and her work was so successful 
that Mr. Churchill lost his seat by 429 
votes. All the newspapers acknowledged 
that it was the suffragettes who”had de- 
feated Mr. Churchill, and one Liberal news- 
paper, the London Daily News, called upon 
the party to put a stop to an intolerable 
state of affairs by granting the women’s 
demand for votes. 

Another seat was immediately secured 
for Mr. Churchill, that of Dundee, rock- 
ribbed Liberal, and therefore safe. Never- 
theless we determined to fight Mr. Churchill 
there, defeat him if possible, bring down the 
Liberal majority in any case. I took per- 
sonal charge of the campaign, holding a very 
large meeting in Kinnaird Hall on the even- 
ing before Mr. Churchill’s arrival. Al- 
though he felt absolutely secure of election 
in this Scottish constituency, Mr. Churchill 
dreaded the effect of our presence on the 
Liberal women. The second meeting he 
addressed in Dundee was held for women 
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Hyde Park, June 21, 1908. Told that “power belongs to masses,” the suffragettes organ- Jf ‘ Py ized a 


demonstration of which one paper said, “It is probable that so many people never before 


in one square mass anywhere in England.” The “Times” estimated the crowd at half a million or more. But 
the government was not impressed 


only, and instead of asking for support of 
Liberal principles, the politician’s usual 
method, he talked about the certainty of 
securing, within a short time, the Parlia- 
mentary franchise for women. “No one,” 
he declared, “‘can be blind to the fact that 
at. the next general election woman suffrage 
will be a real, practical issue; and the next 
Parliament, I think, ought to see the grati- 
fication of the women’s claims. I do not 
exclude the possibility of the suffrage being 
Cealt with in this Parliament.” Mr. Church- 
ill earnestly reiterated his claim to be con- 
sidered a true friend of the women’s cause; 
but when pressed for a pledge that his gov- 
ernment would take action, he pleaded in- 
ability to speak for his colleagues. 

This specious promise, or rather, proph- 
ecy of woman suffrage at some indefinite 
time, won over a great many of the Liberal 
women, who forthwith went stanchly to 
work for Mr. Churchill’s election. Dundee 
has a large population of extremely poor 
people, workers in the jute-mills and the 
marmalade-factories. Some concessions in 
the ntatter of the sugar tax, timely made, 
and the announcement that the new govern- 
ment meant to establish old-age pensions, 
created an immense-wave of Liberal enthu- 
siasm that swept Mr. Churchill into office 
in spite of our work, which was untiring. 

In the first seven by-elections following 
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Mr. Asquith’s elevation to the premiership, 
we succeeded in pulling down the Liberal 
vote by 6663. Then Mr. Asquith re- 
ceived a deputation of Liberal members of 
Parliament, who urged him to allow the 
Stanger suffrage bill, which had passed its 
second reading by a large majority, to be 
carried into law. Mr. Asquith replied that 
he himself did not wish to see women en- 
franchised, and that it would not be possi- 
ble for the government to give the required 
facilities to Mr. Stanger’s bill, but that the 
government intended, “barring accidents,” 
to bring ina reform bill before the close of that 
Parliament. Woman suffrage would have 
no place in it, but it would be so worded that 
a woman-suffrage amendment might be 
added if any member chose to move such. 
In that case, said Mr. Asquith, he should 
not consider it the duty of the government 
to oppose the amendment if it were ap- 
proved by a majority of the House of Com- 
mons—provided that the amendment was on 
democratic lines, and that it had back of it 
the support, the strong and undoubted sup- 
port, of the women of the country as well as 
of the present electorate. 

One would not suppose that such an 
adroit and evasive utterance as this would 
be regarded in any quarter as a promise that 
woman suffrage should be given facilities 
under the Asquith government. That it 














was taken quite seriously is but another 
proof of the gullibility of the party-blinded 
public. The Liberal press lauded Mr. As- 
quith’s “promise,” and called for a truce of 
militancy in order that the government 
might have every opportunity to act. 
Just a little later Mr. Asquith was 
questioned in the House of Commons AN 
by a slightly alarmed anti-suffragist 
mem- ber. The member asked | 
‘aS 
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Inviting MM § members of Par- 
liament ( a to the Hyde Park 
meeting. A hired launch 


carried a suffragette committee up 

the Thames to the Houses of Par- 

liament while the members were 

at tea on the terrace, and Mrs. 

Drummond megaphoned the invi- 

tation, Then police boats came and 
shooed them away 


Mr. Asquith whether he consid- 
ered himself pledged to introduce 
the reform bill during that Parliament, 
whether he meant toallowsuch a bill to carry 
a woman-suffrage amendment, if such were 
moved, and whether, in that case, the suf- 
frage amendment would become a govern- 
ment policy. Evasive as ever, the Prime 
Minister, after some sparring, replied, “My 
honorable friend has asked me a question 
with regard to a remote and speculative 
future.” Thus was our interpretation of 
Mr. Asquith’s “promise” justified from his 
own lips. 

On the day when the Stanger bill had 
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reached its second reading in the House, and 
several days after I had gone to Holloway 
for the first time, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
the Home Secretary, made a speech which 
greatly interested the suffragettes. He pro- 
fessed himself a suffragist, and declared that 
he intended to vote for the bill. Neverthe- 
less, he was confident that it could not pass, 
because of division in the cabinet, and be- 
cause it had no party united either for or 


against 
it. Woman 
suffrage, said 
Mr. Gladstone, must advance to victory 
through all the stages that are required for 
great reforms to mature. First, academic dis- 
cussion, then effective action, was the history 
of men’s suffrage; it must be the same with 
women’s suffrage. “Men,” declared Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘‘have learned this lesson and 
know the necessity for demonstrating the 
greatness of their movement, and for estab- 
lishing that force majeure which actuates 
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and arms a government for effective work. 
That is the task before the supporters of 
this great movement. Looking back at the 
great political crises in the thirties, the six- 
ties, and the eighties, it will be found that 
the people did not go about in small crowds, 
nor were they content with enthusiastic 
meetings in large halls; they assembled in 
their tens of thousands all over the country. 

“Of course,” added Mr. Gladstone, “‘it is 
not to be expected that women can assemble 
in such masses, but power belongs to masses, 
and through this power a government can 
be influenced into more effective action 
than a government will be likely to take 
under present conditions.” 

The Women’s Social and Political Union 
determined to answer this challenge. If 
assembling in great masses was all that was 
necessary to convince the government that 
woman suffrage had passed the academic 
stage and now demanded political action, 
we thought we could undertake to satisfy 
the most skeptical member of the cabinet. 
We knew that we could organize a demon- 
stration that would outrival any of the 
great franchise demonstrations held by men 
in the thirties, sixties, and eighties. The 
largest number of people ever gathered in 
Hyde Park was said to have approximated 
72,000. We determined to organize a Hyde 
Park demonstration of 250,000 people. 
Sunday, June 21, 1908, was fixed as the date 
of this demonstration, and for many months 
we worked to make it a day notable in the 
history of the movement. 


Parliament Invited 


On our demonstration we spent, for ad- 
vertising alone, over a thousand pounds, or 
five thousand dollars. We covered the 
hoardings of London and of all the principal 
provincial cities with great posters contain- 
ing portraits of the women who were to pre- 
side at the twenty platforms from which 
speeches were to be made; a map of Lon- 
don, showing the routes by which the seven 
processions were to advance, and a plan of 
the Hyde Park meeting-place were also 
shown. London, of course, was thoroughly 
organized. For weeks a small army of 
women were busy chalking announcements 
on sidewalks, distributing handbills, can- 
vassing from house to house, advertising the 
demonstration by -posters and sandwich 
boards carried through the streets. We 
invited everybody, including the entire 
Houses of Commons. A few days before 
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the demonstration, Mrs. Drummond and a 
number of other women hired and decorated 
a launch and steamed up the Thames to the 
Houses of Parliament, azriving at the hour 
when members entertain their women 
friends at tea on the terrace. Every one 
left the tables and crowded to the water’s 
edge as the boat stopped, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s strong, clear voice pealed out her 
invitation to the cabinet and the members 
of Parliament to join the women’s demon- 
stration in Hyde Park. “Come to the park 
on Sunday,” she cried. “You shall have 
police protection, and there will be no ar- 
rests, we promise you.”” An alarmed some 
one telephoned for the police boats, but as 
they appeared, the women’s boat steamed 
away. 

The Great Demonstration in Hyde Park 


What a day was Sunday, June 21st—- 
clear, radiant, filled with golden sunshine! 
As I advanced, leading, with the venerable 
Mrs. Wolstenholme-Elmy, the first of the 
seven processions, it seemed to me that all 
London had turned out to witness our dem- 
onstration. And a goodly part of London 
followed the processions. When I mounted 
my platform in Hyde Park, and surveyed 
the mighty throngs that waited there and 
the endless crowds that were pouring into 
the park from all directions, ] was filled 
with amazement not unmixed with awe. 
Never had I imagined that so many people 
could be gathered together to witness a 
political demonstration. It was a gay and 
beautiful as well as an awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle, for the white gowns and flower-trimmed 
hats of the women, against the background 
of ancient trees, gave the park the appear- 
ance of a vast garden in full bloom. 

The bugles sounded, and the speakers at 
each of the twenty platforms began their 
addresses, which could not have been heard 
by more than half or a third of the vast 
audience. Notwithstanding this, the crowd 
remained to the end. At five o’clock 
the bugles sounded again, the speak- 
ing ceased, and the resolution calling upon 
the government to bring in an official 
woman-suffrage bill without delay was car- 
ried at every platform, often without a dis- 
senting vote. Then, with a three-times- 
repeated cry of “Votes for Women!”’ from 
the assembled multitude, the great meeting 
dispersed. 

The London Times said-next day: “Its 
organizers had counted on an audience of 








250,000. That expectation was certainly 
fulfilled, and probably it was doubled, and 
it would be difficult to contradict any one 
who asserted that it was trebled. Like the 
distances and the number of the stars, the 
facts were beyond the threshold of per- 
ception.” 

The Daily Express said: “It is probable 
that so many people never before stood in 
one square mass anywhere in England. 
Men who saw the great Gladstone meeting 
years ago said that compared with yester- 
day’s multitude it was as nothing.” 

We felt that we had answered the chal- 
lenge in Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that 
“power belongs to the masses,” and that 
through this power the government could 
be influenced; so it was with real hope that 
we despatched a copy of the resolution to 
the Prime Minister, asking him what answer 
the government would make to that unpar- 
alleled gathering of men and women. Mr. 
Asquith replied formally that he had noth- 
ing to add to his previous statement—that 
the government intended, at some indefinite 
time, to bring in a general reform bill which 
might be amended to include woman suf- 
frage. Our wonderful demonstration, it 
appeared, had made no impression what- 
ever. 


Success Waits on Force 


Now we had reached a point where we 
had to choose between two alternatives. 
We had exhausted argument. Therefore 
either we had to give up our agitation alto- 
gether, as the suffragists of the eighties had 
done, or else we must act, and go on acting, 
until the selfishness and the obstinacy of 
the government was broken down, or the 
government itself destroyed. Until forced 
to do so, the government, we perceived, 
would never give women the vote. 

We realized the truth of John Bright’s 
words, spoken while the reform bill of 
1867 was being agitated. Parliament, John 
Bright then declared, had never been hearty 
to any good measure. The Reform Act of 
1832 had been wrested by force from the 
government of that day, and now before 
another could be carried the agitators would 
have to fill the streets with people from 
Westminster Bridge to Charing Cross. 
Acting on this advice, we issued a call to the 
public to join us in holding a monster dem- 
onstration, on June 3oth, in Parliament 
Square. We wanted to be sure that the 
government saw as well as read of our im- 
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mense following. A public proclamation 
from the Commissioner of Police, warning 
the public not to assemble in Parliament 
Square and declaring that the approaches 
to the Houses of Parliament must be kept 
open, was at once issued. 





Excluded from the Commons 


We persisted in announcing that the 
demonstration would take place, and I wrote 
a letter to Mr. Asquith telling him that a 
deputation would wait upon him at half- 
past four on the afternoon of June 3oth. 
We held the usual Women’s Parliament in 
Caxton Hall, after which I, with Mrs. Peth- 
ick Lawrence and eleven other women, set 
forth. We met with no opposition from the 
police, but marched through cheering 
crowds of spectators to the Strangers’ En- 
trance to the House of Commons. Here we 
were met by a large group of uniformed 
men commanded by Inspector Scantlebury, 
of the police. The inspector, whom I knew 
personally, stepped forward and demanded 
officially, ‘Are you Mrs. Pankhurst, and is 
this your deputation?”’ 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“My orders are to exclude you from the 
House of Commons.” 

“Has Mr. Asquith received my letter?” 
I asked. 

For answer the inspector drew the letter 
from his pocket and handed it to me. 

“Did Mr. Asquith return no message, no 
kind of reply?” I inquired. 

“No,” replied the inspector. 

We turned and walked back to Caxton 
Hall, to tell the waiting audience what had 
occurred. We resolved that there was 
nothing to do but wait patiently until even- 
ing, and see how well the public would re- 
spond to our call to meet in Parliament 
Square. Already we knew that the streets 
were filled with people, and early as it was 
the crowds were increasing rapidly. At 
eight we went out in groups from Caxton 
Hall, to find Parliament Square packed with 
a throng, estimated next day at at least 
100,000. From the steps of public buildings, 
from stone copings, from the iron railings of 
the Palace Yard, where they clung precari- 
ously, our women made speeches until the 
police pulled them down and flung them 
into the moving, swaying, excited crowds. 
Some of the women were arrested, others 
were merely ordered to move on. Mingled 
cheers and jeers rose from the spectators. 
Some of the men were roughs who had come 
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out to amuse themselves. Others were gen- 
uinely sympathetic, and tried valiantly to 
help us to reach the House of Commons. 
Again and again the police lines were 
broken, and it was only by repeated 
charges by mounted police that 
the people’s attacks were routed. 
Many members of 
Parliament, includ- 
ing Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill, and 
Mr. Herbert Glad- 













stone, came 
out to witness 
the struggle, 
which lasted 
until midnight 
and resulted in 
the arrest of 
twenty - nine 
women. Two 
of these wo- 
men were ar- 
rested after 
they had each 
thrown a 
stone through 
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windows is a time-honored method of show- 
ing displeasure in a political situation. As 
one of the newspapers, commenting on the 
affair, truly said, “When the King and 
Queen dine at Apsley on the 13th inst. they 
will be entertained in rooms the windows of 
which the Duke of Wellington was obliged 
to protect with iron shutters from the fury 
of his political opponents.” 
Window-breaking, when Englishmen do 
it, is an honest expression of political 
Window-breaking, when English- 


opinion. 

women do it, is a crime. In sentencing 
Mrs. Leigh 
and Miss New 
to two months 
in the first 


division, the 
magistrate 
used very se- 
vere language, 
and declared 
that such a 
thing must 
never happen 
again. Of 
course the wo- 
men_ assured 
him that it 
would happen 
again. Said 
Mrs. Leigh: 
“We have no 
other course 
but to rebel 
against op- 
pression, and 
if necessary to 
resort to 
stronger meas- 
ures. This fight 
is going on.” 





a window of The sum- 

Mr. Asquith’s mer of 1908 is 
. ; A deputation to Asquith stopped at the Strangers’ 

official res) trance to the House of Commons. It was headed b y remembered 

dence 1N Mrs. Pankhurst, who had told Asquith they were coming—and 45 One of the 


Downing 
Street, the 
value of the windows being aliout $2.40. 

This was the first window-breaking in our 
history. Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss Edith 
New, who had thrown the stones, sent word 
to me from the police court that, having 
acted without orders, they would not resent 
repudiation from headquarters. Far from 


repudiating them, I went at once to see 
them in their cells, and assured them of my 
approval of their act. 


The smashing of 


the police met them 


most oppres- 
sively hot sea- 
sons the country had known in years. Our 
prisoners in Holloway suffered intensely, 
some being made desperately ill from the 
heat, the bad air, and the miserable food. We 
who spent the summer campaigning suffered 
also, but in less degree. It was a tremendous 
relief when the cool days of autumn set in, 
and it was with renewed vigor that we pre- 
pared for the opening day of Parliament, 
which was October 12th. Again we re- 
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solved to send a deputation to the Prime Min- 
ister, and again we invited the general public 
to take part in the demonstration. We had 
printed thousands of little handbills bearing 
this inscription: “Men and Women, Help 
the Suffragettes to Rush the House of 
Commons on Tuesday Evening, Oc- 
tober 13th, at 7.30.” 

On Sunday, October 11th, we 
held a large meeting in Trafalgar 
Square, my daughter Christa- 
bel, Mrs. Drummond, and I 
speaking from the plinth 
of the Nelson monument. 



















All in the name 
of English liber- 
ty. While this 
struggle was in 
progress — June 
30, 1908—two 
windows in Mr. 
Asquith’s resi- 
dence in Down- 
ing Street were 
broken. This 
was the first 
instance of win- 
dow = breaking, 
and was pun- 
ished by a two- 
months jail 
sentence fortwo 

women 





























The police were 

there, taking 

ample notes of 

our speeches. 
We had not 
failed to notice 
that they were 
watching us 
daily, dogging 
our footsteps, 
and showing in 
numerous ways 
that they were 
under orders to 
keep track of 
all our move- 
ments. The 
climax came at 
noon on October 













Winston Churchill and other 

Commoners watching the struggle 

between the suffragettes and 

the police, June 30, 
1908 
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when Christabel, Mrs. Drummond, and I 
were each served with an imposing legal 
document which read, ‘Information has 
been laid this day by the Commissioner of 
Police that you, in the month of October, 
in the year 1908, were guilty of conduct 
likely to provoke a breach of the peace by 
initiating and causing to be initiated, by pub- 
lishing and causing to be published, a cer- 
tain handbill, calling upon and inciting the 
public to do a certain 
wrongful and illegal 
act; viz., to rush the 
House of Commons 
at 7.30 P.M. on Oc- 
tober 13th inst.” 

The last paragraph 
was a summons to 
appear at Bow Street 
police station that 
same afternoon at 
threeo’clock. Wedid 
not go to Bow Street 
police station. We 
went instead to a 
crowded “At Home”’ 
at Queen’s Hall, 
where it can be im- 
agined that our news 
created great excite- 
ment. The place was 
surrounded by con- 
stables, and the 
police reporters were 
on hand to take sten- 
ographic reports of 
everything that was 
said from the platform. Once an excited 
cry was raised that a police inspector was 
coming in to arrest us. But the officer 
merely brought a message that the sum- 
mons had been adjourned until the following 
morning. 

It did not suit our convenience to obey 
the adjourned summons quite so early, so I 
wrote a polite note to the court, saying that 
we would be in our headquarters, No. 4 
Clements Inn, the next evening at six 
o’clock, and would then be at his disposal. 
Warrants for our arrests were quickly is- 
sued, and Inspector Jarvis was instructed 
to execute them at once. This he found it 


impossible to do, for Mrs. Drummond was 
spending her last day of liberty on private 
business, while my- daughter and I had re- 
treated to another part of Clements Inn, 
which is a veritable rabbit-warren of a 
building. There, on the roof-garden of a 





Herbert Gladstone, son of the Great 
er, who was called as a witness in 
of Mrs. Pankhurst, Christabel Pankhurst, and Mrs. 
Pethick Lawrence on the charge of inciting a rush 
upon the House of Commons, October 13, 1908 
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private flat, we remained all day, busy, 
under the soft blue of the autumn sky, with 
our work and our preparations for a long 
absence. At six we walked downstairs, 
dressed for the street. Mrs. Drummond 
came in promptly, the waiting officers read 
the warrants, and we all proceeded to Bow 
Street in cabs. It was too late for the trial 
to be held. We asked for bail, but the 
authorities had no mind to allow us to take 
part in the “rush” 
which we had incited, 
so we were obliged to 
spend the night in the 
police station. All 
night I lay awake, 
thinking of the scenes 
which were going on 
in the streets. 

The next morning, 
in a courtroom 
crowded toits utmost 
capacity, my daugh- 
ter rose to conduct 
her first case at law. 
It is known, I believe, 
that Christabel had 
earned a degree in 
law, but as women 
are not permitted to 
practise law in Eng- 
land, she had never 
appeared at the bar 
in any capacity ex- 
cept that of defen- 
dant. Now she 
proposed to combine 
the two réles of defendant and lawyer, and 
conduct the case for the three of us. 
She began by asking the magistrate not 
to try the case in that court, but to send 
it for trial before a judge and jury. 
We had long desired to take the suffra- 
gettes’ cases before bodies of private citi- 
zens, because we had every reason to sus- 
pect that the police-court officials acted 
under the direct commands of the very 
persons against whom our agitation was 
directed. Jury trial was denied us; but 
after the preliminary examination was over 
the magistrate, Mr. Curtis Bennett, allowed 
a week’s adjournment for preparation of the 
case. 

On October 21st the trial was resumed, 
with the courtroom as full as before and the 
press table even more crowded, for it had 
been widely published that we had actually 
subpoenaed two members of the government, 
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who had witnessed the scenes on the night 
of October 13th. The first witness to enter 
the box was Mr. Lloyd-George. Christabel 
examined him at some length as to the 
meaning and merits of the word rush, and 
succeeded in making him very uncomfortable 
—and the charge against ourselves look very 
flimsy. She then questioned him about the 
speeches he had heard at Trafalgar Square, 
and whether there had been any suggestion 
that property be de- 
stroyed or personal 
violence used. He 
admitted that the 
speeches were tem- 
perate and the 
crowds orderly. Then 
Christabel suddenly 
asked, “There were 
no words used so 
likely to incite to vio- 
lence as the advice 
you gave at Swansea, 
that the women 
should be ruthlessly 
flung out of your 
meeting?’’ Mr. 
Lloyd-George looked 
black, and answered 
nothing. The magis- 


trate hastened to the Lf ome 
protection of Mr. ma ¢ 
Lloyd-George. “This he 
is quite irrelevant,” 
he said. “That was 
a private meeting.”’ 
It was a public 
meeting, and Christabel said so. “It was 
a private meeting in a sense,” insisted the 
magistrate. 

Mr. Lloyd-George assumed an air of 
pompous indignation when Christabel asked 
him, “Have we not received encourage- 
ment from you, and if not from you from 
your colleagues, to take action of this 
kind?” Mr. Lloyd-George rolled his eyes 
upward as he replied, “I should be very 
much surprised to hear that, Miss Pank- 
hurst.”’ 

“Ts it not a fact,’ asked Christabel, 
“that you yourself have set us an example 
of revolt?” “T never incited a crowd to 
violence,” exclaimed the witness. “Not 
in the Welsh graveyard case?” she asked. 
“No!” he cried angrily. ‘You did not tell 
them to break down a wall and disinter a 
body?” pursued Christabel. “I gave ad- 
vice which was found by the Court of Appeal 


David 


the same trial. 


Emmeline Pankhurst 
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Lloyd-George, a surly witness in 
Miss Pankhurst conducted 
the case, questioning the witnesses with great skill 
and pleading with unexpected vigor. 

however, was jail sentences for the defendants 
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to be sound legal advice,”’ he snapped, and 
turned his back as far as he could in the 
narrow witness-box. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone had asked to be 
allowed to testify early, as he was being 
detained from important public duties. 
Christabel asked to question one witness 
before Mr. Gladstone entered the box. The 
witness was a young woman who had re- 
cently suffered six weeks’ imprisonment for 
the cause. Christa- 
bel asked her one 
question: ‘Did Mr. 
Horace Smith tell 
you in sentencing 
you that he was do- 
ing what he was 
told?” “You must 
not put that ques- 
tion!”’ exclaimed the 
magistrate. But the 
witness had already 
answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
There was an excited 
stir in the courtroom. 
It had been recorded 
under oath that a 
magistrate had ad- 
mitted that suffra- 
gettes were being 
sentenced not by 
law but by the gov- 
ernment, for no one 
could doubt where 
Mr. Horace Smith’s 
orders came from. 

Mr. Gladstone now 
entered the witness-box, smiling and confi- 
dent, but his complacence vanished’ when 
Christabel asked him outright if the govern- 
ment had not ordered the Commissioner of 
Police to take this action against us. Of 
course the magistrate intervened, and Mr. 
Gladstone did not answer the question. 
All through the examination the magis- 
trate constantly intervened to save the 
cabinet minister from embarrassment, but 
Christabel finally succeeded in making Mr. 
Gladstone admit, point by point, that he 
had said that women could never get the 
vote because they could not fight for it as 
men had fought. 

A large number of witnesses testified to 
the orderly nature of the demonstration on 
the 13th, and then Christabel rose to plead. 
She began by declaring that these proceed- 
ings had been taken in malice and vexation 
in order to lame a political enemy. 








The result, 
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“The authorities dare not see this case 
come before a jury,” she declared, “because 
they know perfectly well that if it were 
heard before a jury of our countrymen we 
should be acquitted, just as John Burns was 
acquitted years ago for taking action far 
more dangerous to the public peace than we 
have done. We are deprived of trial by jury. 
We are also deprived of the right to appeal 
against the magistrate’s decision. Very care- 
fully has this procedure been thought out.” 

In all that the suffragettes had done, in 
all that they ever expected to do, declared 
my daughter, they would only be following 
in the footsteps of men now in Parliament. 
“Mr. Herbert Gladstone has told us in the 
speech I read to him that the victory of 
argument alone is not enough. He says, ‘Go 
on, fight as the men did.’ And then, when 
we show our power and get the people to 
help us, he takes proceedings against us in a 
manner that would have been disgraceful 
even in the old days of coercion.” 

After my daughter had spoken for some 
minutes with passion and fervor, using, in 
her righteous indignation, words that caused 
the magistrate’s face to turn an angry crim- 
son, I rose to address the court. I endorsed 
all that Christabel had said of the unfairness 
of our trial and the malice of the govern- 
ment; I protested against the trial of polit- 
ical offenders in a common police court, and 
I said that we were not women who would 
come into the court as ordinary law- 
breakers. I described Mrs. Drummond’s 
worthy career as a wife, a mother, and a self- 
sustaining business woman. I said, “Be- 
fore you decide what is to be done with us, 
I should like you to hear from me a state- 
ment of what has brought me into the dock 
this morning.”’ And then I told of my life 
and experiences, many of which I have re- 
lated in the pages of this magazine; of what 
I had seen and known as a Poor-Law 
guardian and a registrar of births and 
deaths; of how I had learned the burning 
necessity of changing the status of women, of 
altering the laws under which they and their 
children live, and of the essential justice of 
making women self-governing citizens. 

“‘T have seen,”’ I said, “‘that men are en- 
couraged by law to take advantage of the 
helplessness of women. Many women have 
thought as I have, and for many, many 
years have tried, by that influence of which 
we have been so often reminded, to alter 
these laws, but we find that influence counts 
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for nothing. When we went to the House 
of Commons we used to be told, when we 
were persistent, that members of Parlia- 
ment were not responsible to women; 
they were responsible only to voters, and 
their time was too fully occupied to reform 
those laws, although they agreed that they 
needed reforming. 

“We women have presented larger peti- 
tions in support of our enfranchisement than 
were ever presented for any other reform; 
we have succeeded in holding greater public 
meetings than men have ever held for any re- 
form. We have faced hostile mobs at street 
corners, because we were told that we could 
not have that representation for our taxes 
that men have won unless we converted the 
whole of the country to our side. Because 
we have done this, we have been misrepre- 
sented, we have been ridiculed, we have had 
contempt poured upon us, and the ignorant 
mob has been incited to offer us violence, 
which we have faced unarmed and unpro- 
tected by the safeguards which cabinet 
ministers have. We have been driven to 
do this; we are determined to go on with 
this agitation because we feel it is our duty 
to make the world a better place for women 
than it is today. 

“Lastly, I want to call attention to the 
self-restraint which was shown by our fol- 
lowers on the night of the 13th, after we had 
been arrested. Our rule has always been 
to be patient, to exercise self-restraint. show 
our so-called superiors that we are not 
hysterical; to use no violence, but rather to 
offer ourselves to the violence of others. 
Our women have taken that advice; if we 
are in prison they will continue to take that 
advice. We are going to win. 

“That is all I have to say to you, sir. We 
are here, not because we are law-breakers; 
we are here in our efforts to become law- 
makers.” 

The burly policemen, the reporters, and 
most of the spectators were in tears as 
I finished. But the magistrate, who had 
listened part of the time with his hand con- 
cealing his face, still held that we were prop- 
erly charged in a common police court as in- 
citers toriot. Since we refused to be bound 
over to keep the peace, he sentenced Mrs. 
Drummond and myself to three months’ 
imprisonment, and Christabel to ten weeks’ 
imprisonment. It was destined to be a kind 
of imprisonment the authorities had never 
yet been called upon to deal with. 


The last instalment of Mrs. Pankharst’s Own Story will appear in July. 
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The girl looked pityingly at his sharpened, 
nervous face, fine in spits of its ravages. 
“Why don't you go? she said, a note 
of maternal affection in her voice. “It 
will do you good” 


Great Man 


June is more than the month of brides; it is a time of reviving of memories. Back to 
their old colleges will troop scores of thousands—some opulent of success, some 
lean with failure; some to make their own glories known, some to seek strength 
for weakness. In the latter class was the man of this story, who felt that he was 
unworthy of the love of a good woman. How he “got his nerve back” will 
recall scenes of college days to any man or woman who treasures an Alma Mater 


By Emery Pottle 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


HE sun under the trees. That was 
it. He wanted to see, to feel, the 
sun under the trees at twilight in 
the old college town. The idea 

abruptly fastened itself on him as insistently 
as the craving of a man burning with. fever 
for some clear sweet spring of his boyhood. 
He dropped the pen with which he was 
signing the heap of letters from his stenog- 
rapher’s machine. It occurred to him that 
he was unutterably sick of everything. The 
full admission startled him; he had never 
before come quite to this point. He had 
been fatigued of body for so long that it 
sometimes seemed to him that this racked, 
nerve-torn system was born in him. But 
he had stilled it, deadened it, with new 
accesses of work, new schemes, new stimu- 





lations, bodily, mental. Now he confessed 
to the delusion. He was tired, good Lord, 
how tired! His elbows on his desk, he 
pressed his face hard into his hands, hope- 
lessly. The thing was too much for him. 
“T’m all in,” he muttered. 

Like the clear sweet spring to the man 
who burns with fever, the simple vision of 
the evening sun under the trees in the old 
college town shone again through his mind, 
into that inner chamber which the old- 
fashioned call the heart. A vision which 
seemed to hold out, could he once more 
touch the reality of it, such healing. A 
fragment of a hymn they had been wont to 
sing in the college church during his student 
days ran in his head wistfully, as the under- 
harmony to the vision: 
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Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease— 

It would be beautiful enough, he told 
himself, just to see it again, just to sit 
beneath the elms and watch the light come 
to flood and pour over the common, over 
the campus, down into the hollows below 
the college hill, down into the valleys 
which lay at the foot of the hills. But 
after all, it was what that twilight sun 
connoted which really fascinated him. 
Seeing it again, he had a vague, childish 
notion that he might somehow enter anew 
into the lost kingdom of his ideals, into 
the innocence, the goodness, the openness 
of heart of his youth. It suddenly seemed 
to him his only hope of salvation. 

He rang for his stenographer. ‘‘Wasn’t 
there some announcement of the X— 
Commencement? I remember something 
came. Can you find it, Miss Lane?” 
he asked eagerly. 

The young woman smiled. “I saved it. 
You threw it away, though. I’ve got a 
brother who’s going there next year. I 
was interested.” 

“Ts he? That’s good. It’s a fine place. 
He’ll like it. Tell him to come in to see 
me some day. When was it—the date—do 
you remember?” 


“Tt begins day after tomorrow,” she an- 
swered readily. 
“Does it? I—I think I'll go. Why, I 


haven’t been back there in twenty years; 
not since I was graduated.” 

The girl looked pityingly at his sharp- 
ened, nervous face, fine in spite of its 
ravages, at his enervated body, forgetful, 
as it dropped back into the office chair, of 
its former vigors. 

“Why don’t you go?” she said, a note 
of maternal affection in her voice. ‘“‘It will 
do you good.” 

He looked at her appealingly. ‘Will it, 
do you think?” 

She smiled confidently. ‘Oh, yes.” 

“‘T’d like to see the sun under the trees,” 
he murmured. 

She stared at him. 
she repeated indulgently. 
tired out.” 

“Yes, that’s it. I'll go tonight.” He 
took up his pen and attacked the letters 
impetuously. But his energy soon wasted 
itself. He sank back into his chair. ‘It 
won't help. It’s too late. If the Old 


“Tt’ll do you good,” 
“T guess you’re 


Man were there—if he hadn’t died—maybe 
he could have helped. 


If I could see him 
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again, I think I could talk to him—he’d 
talk to me—he’d understand. He was a 
great man—he was a good man. It’s no 
use going.” 

Yet whenever he closed his eyes he saw 
the evening sun lying golden beneath the 
elms. The desire for it was too great 
to be denied. That night an express out 
of Chicago was carrying him back—tired 
in body and soul, broken of spirit—to the 
little town in New England where, in the 
still dews of quietness, they made men 
ready for that great and terrible thing 
called Life. 


Through the heat and disorder of the two 
nights in the sleeping-car he had refused 
to think lucidly. His mental force centered 
itself in a sort of desperate longing for 
rest—rest for his body and soul. He 
dwelt on it greedily, brushing aside the 
tangibilities of business which obtruded 
themselves. From the impersonal thing, 
once he got it, he felt he could turn clear- 
headedly to the personal. Men and women 
—even the one woman—meant nothing to 
him now. Far into the night he sat with 
no one but the porter near him, sat and 
smoked and dreamed. Occasionally his 
lip curled at his pilgrimage. After all, 
what could there be in a shut-in, sleepy col- 
lege town, full of raw boys and narrow- 
minded scholastic machines of professors, 
for a man sweating and stained in the bloody 
fight for existence? They would peer at 
him over their spectacles, awkward, per- 
turbed, scandalized, before this uncouth 
wreck from the battle-field. 

Early in the morning his train left him 
at Springfield. It was Sunday. Even 
in the station there was almost a holy calm. 
He smiled, for the first time unaffected. 
How did they manage it? There was the 
branch train slouching on a side track. 
The few occupants, for the most part 
working men in a semblance of ‘‘Sunday- 
best,” read staid, proper journals. The 
brakeman had a rose in his buttonhole. It 
was ridiculously naive. Or was it some- 
thing else, something very real? 

It was the same or a similar carriage that 
had borne him twenty years ago to X—; 
he felt now the same shyness and embarrass- 
ment upon entering. When the train 
finally began its staggering, dizzy course 
along the winding Connecticut, he became 
more and more uncertain of the reality of 
things. Which was the dream, anyway? 
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The quaint names of the stations, unrecalled 
for years, came back vividly to him. He 
laughed at the brakeman when they reached 
Willamansett. He wondered if he knew 
the old joke, the chorus that used to shout, 
“He will set!” The struggle in him ceased, 


An impulse led him to the house where he had lodged as a freshman, 


and he gave himself over completely to 
the inflow of forgotten associations—to 
the inflow of his forgotten self. 

The wide, tranquil valley was balm. The 
amethyst mountains, retiring to meditation 
in their frail veils of morning haze, were 
austere yet kindly memories of fine old 
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Psalms. He was bewildered, enchanted too. 
It was as if, coming so suddenly from shout- 
ing and tumult, he had died. Finally he 
saw the college clock-tower folded in the 
green of the elms—as Neil used to say to his 
Milton classes, ‘‘bosomed high in tufted 


It was still there, 
shabby, weather-grayed—and the desk—his desk, his initials cut in it 


’ 


trees.’ His throat contracted painfully. 
It was not for what the place was, nor, in- 
deed, for what it had been, that the inner 
sources of his heart so flowed out afresh; 
it was for the ghost of himself he saw 
walking here, there, everywhere—the ghost 
of himself unspoiled. 
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He left his bag at the station, turning 
instinctively to look for Burton, his room- 
mate. The very first day of his fresh- 
man arrival he had met Burton there, 
and the two of them, strangers in all save 
youth and purpose, had walked together 
up the hill, inexplicably friends. His feet 
sentiently took the old paths toward the 
little town. Old voices whispered, old 
meiodies ran through his head, old com- 
rades passed. Like a pale gleam of sun 
after long days of shadow, his youth shone 
fitfully in his heart. He remembered hav- 
ing somewhere read that one of the old 
Hindoos had conceived the Ancient of 
_Days as a lad immortally young. But 
what after all had this sentimentality, 
he asked himself, to do with life and 
living? 

An impulse led him to the house where he 
had lodged as a freshman—he and Burton. 
It was still there, shabby, weather-grayed, 
yet with its air of reserve, of gentility. 
A young fellow in cap-and-gown and in- 
congruous white flannels hurdled down the 
steps at him. “Oh, yes,” he answered in- 
dulgently to the “old grad.” ‘I guess they 
can fix you up. The under-classmen have 
left, you know. Fine Commencement 
weather, isn’t it?” 

“You're getting out, I see.” 

The young man laughed. ‘“‘Out—or in, 
I don’t know which. Guess my play-day 
is over, all right.”’ 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T don’t mind getting to work, getting to 
living. See you again.” 

They knew him and gave him his old 
room. It was unchanged save for fresh 
paper. The same sagging beds, the same 
battered chairs, the same discolored rugs, 
threadbare, clean. And the desk—A/is 
desk, his initials cut in it. Incontinently 
he dropped into the familiar chair and 
buried his face in his arms; for the first 
time since he had pitched his last game on 
the varsity and lost, he sobbed. 


All day he avoided, as far as possible, 
meeting any of the faculty or the jocose 
groups of returning alumni. He encoun- 
tered none of his classmates. It was not a 
“reunion year” for them. Instead he 
wandered about alone, dreamily, almost 
reverent of foot, as one who visits the grave 
of a dead child after long absence. His 


head was so full of memories that he could 
not direct his thoughts to a logical con- 
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templation of himself. Memories at every 
turn, faded and yellowed by time, bereft of 
their original joy or their sorrow, swept 
gently across his heart. There was the 
house of the hardy-blooming “college- 
widow,” of. whom he had been desperately 
enamored for a spring month. Where 
was she now? There was Page’s livery- 
stable—‘ Page’s horse is in the snow-drifts, 
Page’s cart is upside down,” he hummed; 
and he had an uneasy feeling that he must 
still be owing Page five dollars. Kimmie’s 
little cottage—Kimmie, with reason, had 
“flunked” him three times in physics; and 
how he had cursed him out: And here was 
his fraternity house. He approached it, 
but did not enter. The boisterous group of 
lads on the veranda rather intimidated 
him. He had nothing to say to them; it 
occurred to him that he scarcely remem- 
bered “the grip.” Standing unobserved, 
close to the hedge, he eyed the windows of 
his old room—his and Burton’s— with 
wistful eyes, smiling a little as his glance 
turned to the girls’ seminary across the way. 
He half expected to see a white furtive 
hand at a window, making some sign of 
coy understanding. 

So it went. Every neat “faculty” 
dwelling, with its proper air of scholastic 
domesticity—or domestic scholasticism— 
touched a chord, grave-or gay or affection- 
ate. They had never seemed men to him, 
his teachers, in the old days; rather they 
were mechanical creatures, good or bad, 
untouched by the feeling of human in- 
firmities. He wondered now if they were 

. actually reai folk, if they wept and cursed 
and swore and suffered jealousies and joys, 
if they drank and smoked and loved with 
the natural impetuousness of the men of 
the outer world. Or had their desires be- 
come too much refined in their endless 
scannings of the printed page? Could one 
of them help him? He shook his head 
incredulously. A kindling of anger broke 
out in him against their peace and security 
and simplicity, against their smug as- 


sumptions of being guides to youth. But 
the Old Man had been different. 
During the Baccalaureate sermon he 


slipped behind the college church to the 
grassy eminence where he had so often 
lain on Sunday mornings. The fertile 
amphitheater of the valley spread out 
hazily to the near hills; the sun shone down, 
warm and dozing; insects hummed. With- 
in the church the sonorous voice of the 
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“You mean you have taken the Old Man’s place!’’ he demanded. The young man reddened at the other's un- 
concealed contempt. “I—I of course one could never hope to fill such a vacancy. I appreciate the impossibility” 


president rose and fell in his last admoni- 
tions to the seniors who were going out into 
the life of the world, going out to scatter 
their youth to rude winds, to brush the 
bloom from their sentiment, their hopes, 
their friendships. He made a wry face 
at the futility of an admonition to them. 
And yet—and yet he wished that for an 
hour he might again be a senior, and listen 
and believe. He was in such need! 

The president’s voice changed its key. It 
was uttering prayers to an Almighty God 
for those young men. With a triumphant 
outburst they began to sing: 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope in time to come. 


He turned away to avoid the departing 
congregation. Was it God he needed? 
Was that the solution to the inextricable 
problem? If only the Old Man were here 
to tell him how he might get at the truth—— 

As he sat under a tree, idly watching the 
new graduates, like great ravens hovering 
over the campus, a young man passed him, 


a dapper young man in spectacles, with 
complacent mien, a pompous air of book- 
learning in his dry, tidy appearance. He 
stopped to gaze at the view. 

“The alumni always come back to get 
this,” he said rather patronizingly, in a dry, 
tidy voice. 

“yea.” 

“There’s nothing like it. Even we who 
stay here never tire of it.” 

“Oh, you are a member of the faculty?” 

“Oh, yes. I have the chair of philos- 
ophy.” 

“You mean you have taken the Old Man’s 
place?”’ 

The young man reddened at the other’s 
unconcealed contempt. ‘I—I—of course 
one could never hope to fill such a vacancy. 
I appreciate the impossibility. I—I—” he 
stammered, ruffling his feathers. 

The other rose and walked away in 
silence, careless of his rudeness. ‘‘Good 
God,” he muttered, ‘‘that in the Old Man’s 
place!” 

He wandered until evening began to fall 
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and the sun came to flood-tide under the 
elms. He lay alone on the green turf, 
watching, full of pain and doubt and dis- 
illusion. But yet, as the glamour deepened 
into finer gold, the first rays of something 
nearer peace than he had known in long 
years stole timidly into his soul. Was it, 
after all, the reflection, faint and wavering, 
of the personality of the Old Man, still 
glowing in the twilight? 

He slept that night the sleep of an ex- 
hausted boy. When morning came he 
dressed quickly, ate, and strode off into 
the hill-paths he knew so well. It was 
good to be up there in the wooded silence. 
Farther and farther he pushed his way, and 
as he walked he felt always more the master 
of himself—not the boyish self he had 
weakly wept over yesterday, nor the bruised, 
broken self he had dwelt with in the world, 
but the self of a weary man, who sees before 
him the home-turning road. As this con- 
sciousness grew, his heart opened and made 
room for the thought of others who were 
closely bound to him—a woman and a 
boy—his wife and his son. Somehow, 
out of all his bitterness and rancor toward 
that woman, now for the first time he had 
a new clarity of judgment; some goodness 
in the air about seemed to filter into his 
spirit, and despite himself, change the 
quality of his thoughts. If after all she had 
been right! 

His mind reverted slowly to that last 
scene with her—the day she had left him. 
He heard her voice, solemn even in its grief 
and distress. ‘‘I can’t—oh, I can’t! It is 
wrong. No business can be right that has 
such awful principles. You’re ruining men 
—and women. I don’t want blood-money. 
I won’t live on it! I won’t let my boy be 
tainted with it. You can choose between 
us.” 

Well, he had chosen. She had gone and 
little John had gone with her. He had not 
seen them for four years. Why, Johnnie 
must be seven now! He had let her go, 
dropped her from his life, because she re- 
fused to let him get rich in his own way. 
His business was his business, and no woman, 
not even his wife, might dictate to him, 
he had declared. And here he was today 
on the edge of ruin, after all his savage 
efforts to ruin others. What a horrible 
four years he had put in! Was she right? 
And if so, what help was there now for 
him? Should he cry hurt and run to cover, 


or should he pull down the pillars of the 
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house and die in the final catastrophe? If 
only the Old Man were here! 

The woods were silent; the maturing sun 
flickered fantastically through the canopies 
of leaves; the mellow June heat, cooled 
by a light breeze, touched his cheek with a 
soft breath. Such silence, such goodness! 
It struck him sharply that he wanted his 
wife and his baby more than anything else. 
The rightness or the wrongness of living— 
what a mess it was! And no one had the 
answer. If he could drop all that, and 
have back his wife, his boy! There in the 
quietness of the full-breasted hills, all his 
strivings seemed mean and unworthy. 
What would the Old Man have thought of 
it all? He was ashamed to answer. Could 
he begin over again? The Old Man had 
been wont to say each of us was a part of 
a great God. What a miserable part he was 
of divinity. He tried to imagine what it 
would be to earn his living on a divine plan. 
“T’d_ starve,” he laughed sardonically. 
“But I'll kill myself if I go on like this,” he 
added. Could he ask his wife to come back 
to him? He shook his head hopelessly. 
She had perhaps ceased to lovehim, If 
she had really loved him she would have 
stuck it out with him. She was of New 
England. She had in her some such quality 
as this which hovered about him in the air. 
“So valiant, so gay, so earnest, so good, 
you had to go away, didn’t you?” his 
heart cried out to the memory of her. 

Something rose within him, beat at his 
lips. ‘Old Man, Old Man, help me!!”. . 

Toward four in. the afternoon he found 
himself back in the town. In the distance 
there was a low roar. He made his way 
to the athletic field where the varsity team 
was playing the Commencement ball game 
with Wesleyan. As he seated himself on 
the bleachers, the excitement of the con- 
test possessed him. Eagerly he asked the 
score. X— was in the lead by one run. 
They were playing the fifth inning. The 
great enclosure was seething with excite- 
ment. Bands blared hilariously. Return- 
ing classes in humorous costumes marched, 
cheering, up and down. The college yell 
boomed out in long-drawn cadences. Now 
and again a huge chorus chanted the old 
songs. The coachers’ voices rose high above 
all, cajoling, commanding, pleading. His 
blood ran fast. It was his college, his team! 
He belonged to it as much as any one there. 

He eyed the pitcher, a slender, red- 
haired, steel-built lad, and wished he 





were in his place. He knew how the boy 
felt. He remembered his last Commence- 
ment game, and the agonies he went 
through when he found himself being hit. 
They were hitting this boy now. An error 
at short. A score in—another! He was 
on his feet, yelling. 

Two frantic boys 

were down 
beneath 
with 
mega- 



















It was all 
clear now. 
There was- 
n't anything 
else. money, 

fame, office— 
nothing but being wor- 
thy of your son and your son's 
mother. He'd “got his nerve back” 


phones. ‘The old yell for 
McLane, fellows!” 

Out over the field to the 
hills it swept again and again, 
with “McLane! McLane! 
McLane!” onthe end. It was 
splendid. The tears sprang 
to his eyes. Lord, nobody 
but a pitcher knows what it is to have the 
college back of you, to have those yells strike 
into your heart. And twenty years ago 
they had done that for him! 

His mind abruptly left the game. What 
was he now? A failure, ruined, without 
one soul to cheer him on, without one voice 
to give him back his nerve. His boy—one 
day his boy would grow up and be like 
these boys here, and he’d be ashamed of his 
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father. A hand was gripping his shoulder. 
He turned, and looked into the face of a 
gray-haired, wild-eyed old man. 

“By gad, he’s got back his nerve! He’s 
striking ’em out! Dave! Dave! Dave! Put 
’em over! Make’em hit! Watch him now, 

sir! That’s my boy! That’s my son!” 

His throat contracted painfully. 

His son! Why, fis boy must 

come to X—, join his father’s 
fraternity, make the ball team. 

He’d be there to yell for 

him. And after he’d won 
his game, Johnnie would 
come back to him and say, 
“Well, dad, did it suit you?” 

His son! Why, there was- 

n’t anything on earth 

worth putting aside 

for that moment. 
A man must 
be worthy 
of his 
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son, as his son is worthy of his college. 
It was all clear now. There wasn’t any- 
thing else, money, fame, office—nothing 
but being worthy of your son and your son’s 
mother. 

In a daze of ecstasy he sat out the game 
to its triumphant finish, shouting himself 
hoarse, then followed the wild crowd off 
the field. 
He’d “got his nerve back.” 
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Next year 


E were sitting in front of my 

study fire. She had been out 

of college three years, and I 

found there were two ques- 
tions I wanted to ask her: What is the 
pleasantest thing that has happened to you 
since you left college? And what has been 
the hardest thing to do? 

“The pleasantest thing and the hardest 
—let me see? I think I would rather tell 
you the pleasantest first.” 

So, as we sat and talked, the life that 
she had been thinking and doing and feel- 
ing, grew between us. I should like to tell 
you by and by, perhaps, what it was that 
had been pleasantest to do, and what hard- 
est; but before that—on the way to it— 
she gave me a schedule of her days for 
the previous week. I think it may interest 
you, as it did me as she ran it off for me: 

Monday morning, a meeting of the 
Social Service Committee on hospital 
work. The special work of this com- 
mittee is among the charity patients 
at the hospital, visiting them, finding 
out any needs or anxieties that may 
hinder recovery—‘‘for instance, one 
mother was worrying about her chil- 
dren that she had left at home locked 
in; she had been in the hospital three 
days, and no one knew about them 
until she told me.”” Obviously one did 
not stop to give much advice, but got 
the key and ran. The attendance on the 
Monday morning Social Service Committee 
stood for hours of work outside and a variety 
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of interests. Monday afternoon there had 
been a meeting of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society, having charge of both the foreign 
and home missionary affairs of the church. 
Tuesday evening, a prayer-meeting. Wed- 
nesday morning, a club for mending stock- 
ings and reading Pepys’s Diary. Thursday 
morning, study for a Bible class of the 
young 

teach- 

ers in 
the Sun- 
day- 
school, 
with 
whom 
in the 




















you who graduate in June will be out in the world, and many things will be asked 
reason than that you have been trained where the unwritten 
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of you because you “have been through col- 
rule is, “Whatever you are asked to do, 











afternoon she went over the next Sunday’s 
lesson. Friday afternoon, a mission-study 
class to teach, and a meeting of a woman’s 
college club. Saturday morning, the house 
full of guests; that gave her, as house- 
keeper, sufficient occupation for Sunday. 
She is not a typical college girl, you see; 
there is a balance of interest toward church 
work that would not be found in 
the schedule of most graduates 
who have been out of college 
three years. But it isa 
typical schedule of the 
college girl who stays 
at home—in that 



















To the col- 
lege woman 
has been given 
the best in edu- 
cation that we have 
achieved; poor as it is in many 
ways, it is still the best we have 
to give to fit her for life. What 
has it fitted her to do? 
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lege.” Confidence will be placed in you for no other 


do it” 





each day is filled with a variety of little 
things inside the home and out. 

I thought as I listened to her and looked 
at her, “ You should be married and man- 
aging a home of your own, and giving 
time and thought to your own babies 
instead of these charity babies.” I am afraid 
this was not a new thought with me or a 
very original one, perhaps. There is hardly 
a college student to whom I do not long to 
say it—even though she may be as bril- 
liant as the young senior whose father 
came to me one commencement week and 
said, “What shall I do next for my daugh- 
ter?”’ 

“Well, next I should find her a good 
husband,” I replied. 

“Ah, but that is not so easy!”’. 

No, that is not so easy. So we com- 
promised on a year in Italy for her, 

and advantages and opportunities 

after she came home. But now— 
nine years later—when she writes to 
me of her engagement, I feel that life 
is just beginning for her—although 
in the interval she has published 
work of real worth. 
I am quite aware that this fancy of 
mine for marriage as a career for 
college women —and for non-college 
ones, too!—may invalidate for many of you 
anything I have to say. But it is a pre- 
dilection that you, perhaps, will come to 
share with me as the years go on! 

That there are many who do not share 

it, 1 am well aware. The man at my right 
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From “The Taming of the Shrew” at Smith College. The college girl's life is well illustrated by a play 
in which all work together to produce the rounded whole. For four years the girl is not a unit, 


but a part of a highly specialized community. 


at dinner the other night, for instance, 
when the talk touched on suffrage for a 
minute, said, ‘‘ I hope women will keep on ag- 
itating—not about suffrage necessarily, but 
about anything—to keep them occupied.” 
And when I expressed a little mild demur, 
he said: “Take any boy and girl just out 
of college; the boy, whether he has money 
or not, goes into something as a matter of 
course; but the girl stays at home and 
dances until twelve o’clock at night. She 
is tired to death of it; but there is nothing 
else for her to do—if her father has money.” 

“But she may marry,” I said—hope- 
fully. 

“T don’t want my daughter to marry— 
not as things are now—not unless I can 
be sure she will be happy.” Alas, no one 
can guarantee happiness for his daughter— 
or for any father’s daughter! 

There are things at the tip of my pen 
begging to be said about marriage and the 
place it has in your plans when you graduate 
in June. Your month is the bride’s month, 
too. The world is full of girl-graduates and 
brides and June roses gpening for them. 
One cannot help wondering a little whether 
the rose, through the winter cold, with the 
snow whirling and drifting about it, has 
been making ready in color and fra- 
grance and form for the one day of its life 
—to be carried in a girl’s hand. The eyes 
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This makes for both strength and weakness 


above it look out, fearless. There is not 
anything she cannot do or be. I think it 
is that look that brings a tightening of the 
throat to the tall, gray-haired man looking 
on. It is Ais daughter who is walking with 
her head held high and the rose in her hand 
and the twentieth century in her eyes. 
The long double-file of girls passes 
slowly in front of the president, receiving 
mutely the useless bit of parchment in its 
ribbon. There is still the class-supper to 
look forward to—but no tears, as you 
value your life!—only gay speeches and 
prophecy and the class history, a poem or 
two, and little moments of silence when 
life, and its meaning, comes rolling in on 
you and a great wave seems carrying you 
forward out from the sheltered college 
that you love with a kind of fierceness. 
You will mot cry! Thank Heaven, they are 
beginning to sing!—and the great wave 
rolls on, carrying you with it toward the 
unknown. That is part of the charm—it 
is the unknown! Tomorrow, bells will 
have ceased to ring for you. For years 
you have lived by them—rising-bell 
and breakfast-bell, chapel-bell, recitation- 
bell, luncheon-bell—and so on through the 
day. Tomorrow, other students will go 
hurrying across the campus, breathless. 
You will plan your hours as you please. 
That is the charm—the unknown stretches 











out; there may be bells that will 
ring across it later, but they 
will be of your own choos- 
ing; and bells to which 
we doom ourselves 
are no ordinary 
bells, forsooth! 
And all the un- 
known stretches 
wide; you may 
travel, or teach, or 
study; you may 
marry—it glows 
hazily on the hori- 


zon—and even now the toast-mistress is com- 
manding those who are engaged to stand up 
and march three times round the long tables. 
You do not join the ranks; you watch them, 


half amused, half tender. They are the 
foolish virgins, surely! All life was before 
them—and they will marry within the year! 
You join the singing and the steady-clap- 
ping hands as they circle the tables. They 
have chosen their limits; they cannot go as 
missionaries to China or as art students 
to Paris or as graduate students to England 

























From “As You Like It."— Nowhere else are the 
conditions so favorable for team work as in a college 
for women. But when they graduate, the workaday 
world picks them up as units—and loses the most 
valuable thing they have gained in college 


or Germany or France, or to South America 
to teach! There is already a letter on your 
desk from an agency, asking if you will go 
to South America—and vague pictures of 
tropic vegetation with monkeys in the 
middle distance and strange orchids flit 
before your vision and blur the gymnasium 
walls till they seem to recede and draw 
back, and—surely one is not crying! No- 
body cries tonight! Tomorrow, there will 
be the long suit-case procession to the sta- 
tion. Then a week at the Clary Farm or 
Tuxedo Park or Boardman’s or on Cape 
Cod—the week of the chosen few, when 
you live and play together all day, and at 
night sit close about the fire, drawing 
closer, with the shadows creeping in; then 
another too-hilarious good-by—and the 
world is before you. 

What will you do? 

If you are fortunate enough to be poor, 
the choice is easy. You must have bread, 
or you must perhaps help a younger brother 
or sister through college, or you must pay 
your college debt; and you are ready to 
give an equivalent in service. You do not 
choose as carefully as might be wise, per- 
haps; it seems necessity that is largely de- 
termining what you shall do and be for 
the next few years; and yet, deep within 
you, it may be, is a feeling that the choice 
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is made for you as the path of the stars has 
been made and the return of the seasons and 
the turning of night and day—by some 
great world-force that has need of you in 
the endless plan. 

But the girl who is rich, who apparently 
may choose as she will, may well wait, hold- 
ing herself. She may choose a profession 
because she has a liking for the conditions 
and contacts, and because she values the 
development that will come to her through 
it; she may choose a trade or vocation 
because she has a special gift or aptitude 
—she may be a doctor or a milliner or 
an architect, and enter competitively into 
the world’s work. Or, since money is not 
a question, she may take up some phase 
of settlement or social work; she may go 
on with graduate work in social problems 
to fit herself still further for the work she 
feels will call out the best that is in her 
and that offers opportunity for what she is 
best fitted by nature to do—or she may go 
home and “dance till twelve o’clock at 
night.” 

For her, in a sense that is not true for 
any one else, the whole world is open to 
choose from. She need not follow a pro- 
fession or trade already established; she 
may make for herself a new path across 
the unknown. For the twentieth century 
is the woman’s century; and things are to 
be done in it, not only that women have 
never done before, but that men have not 
done. And to the college woman has been 
given the best in education that we have 
achieved; poor as it is in many ways, it is 
still the best we have to give to fit her for 
life. 

What has it fitted her to do? 

I put the question to another of “my 
girls’”’ who sat by my fire, the other day: 
What have you found most useful of all 
the things college gave you? 

She did not need to wait to answer. “I 
think it is a willingness to do what I am 
asked to do, and a kind of feeling, a belief 
I got in college, that I could do anything 
—no matter what! 

“Why, you know—” and she settled 
down comfortably to recall her college ex- 
perience—“ you know, one Sunday about 
four o’clock, one of the girls came to my 
room and said: ‘You will have to give 
a talk on India at half-past seven. We 


have just heard that the speaker, Miss 
Clark, cannot come.’ 
anything about India!’ I said. 


‘But I don’t know 
‘Never 
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mind. That doesn’t make any difference. 
I’ve got the books out of the library for 
you. You'll have to do it. We have 
told everybody there was going to be a 
most interesting meeting, and we’ve got to 
have somebody there to talk to them on 
India.’ And she just dropped the books 
on the bed and went off and left me. Well, 
I stuffed on India. When I went to the 
meeting, at half-past seven, I was simply 
bursting with information; and I poured 
it all out on the meeting. Apparently 
they liked it! That was the first time in 
my life I had ever dared talk without notes, 
but I was so full, you see! I couldn’t open 
my mouth without something about India 
coming out! Anyway, I have never used 
notes since then; and I am not afraid to 
speak.” 

It did not seem wise, just then, to say 
how this facility of speech might strike 
one; and she went happily on, recalling the 
college emergencies she had had to meet and 
the way they seemed to have given her cour- 
age to attack things as they came up now 
at home—where they were always asking 
her to do unheard-of things because she 
“had been through college.” 

And as I listened to her, I had a sudden 
revealing sense of all the alumne of all 
the colleges for women—ready to do any- 
thing they are asked to do! And I felt 
she had put her finger on the thing that 
is at once the strength and the weakness of 
the college-trained woman. 

The emergencies of college life must be 
met; it is not good form to shirk. Do 
what your college, or instructor, or your 
class, or your society expects of you. No 
matter whether you can do it or not—do it! 

The small boy’s “Tl eat it. What is 
it?”’ is not so far afield in college activities. 
In one college, for instance, the time al- 
lowed for a “house play” is three days; 
in that time the lines must be learned, 
costumes provided, scenery arranged, re- 
hearsals held, and the play given. Such 
training naturally makes for confidence 
and expedition. 

I was speaking of this, the other day, 
to a college woman of large interests, who 
seems to me to have an unusual share of 
common sense. The talk had turned for a 
moment on a well-known philanthropic 
movement and the college woman who is 
at the head of it. ‘She is very able,” 
said my friend, ‘‘and she does numberless 
things and does them all well; but some- 
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times I think that she is almost more in- capable of 
terested in doing things, in Being active, unreason 
than she is in the work.” companior - 
“Has it occurred to you,” I asked, ter. The 
“that there is, with many of us alumnez, ency is 
a kind of deadly efficiency in doing things?” a nat- 
Her eyes twinkled a little. “Yes, I ural 
think I have noticed something of the result 
sort,” she said, “only—your description of a 
of it seems to me a little mild!” train- 
And I knew that she 
must have sat, as I 
have sat, at meetings 
where each point was 
taken up and dealt 
with, and laid aside 
finished. I have lis- 
tened to the competent 
it -is- moved - and -sec - 
onded tone; and a kind 
of moving picture of 
husbands and homes 
and children and town- 
ships—and God him- 
self—managed with the 
same efficient and 
cheerful earnestness 
has flitted before me; 
and I have had to re- 
mind myself sternly 
that this competency 
is only appearance, 
and that, scratch it 
ever so little—this 
veneer of efficiency 
—and you will 
find a live, 
bubbling hu- 
man being, 

























“The Merchant of Venice” 
When a number of women are 
gathered to consider the same 
subject, there comes into being 

a personality greater than the 

sum of all personalities pres- 
ent. and different from them 
all. This phase of a college girl's 
life -hould be considered be- 
fore judging the success 
of her attempt at in- 
dividual enter- 
prise 
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the most delicious 
and delightful 
ship and laugh- 
over - effici- 
perhaps only 





































ing that has 
been over-strenuous 
in assuming that 
women are as good 
as men, and as effi- 
cient and accurate as 
men, and like them 
in all ways, and com- 
petent to deal with 
anything whatsoever. 

The girl who was 
recounting to me the 
activities life thrust 
on her at every turn 
had, I know, a keen 
sense of the absurdity 
of it all. She knew, 
perhaps better than 
any one else, howlittle 
fitted she was to carry 
the things the com- 
munity turned over 
to her. Other, and 
better, women might 
refuse. But she had 
been trained in a 
different school— 
“Whatever you are 
asked to do—do it!” 

Next year, you who 
graduate this June 
will be in her place, 
and many things will 


be asked of you because “ you have 
been through college.” It will be 
a part of your problem to detach 
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yourselfi—to know what you are really ca- 
pable of, and to what you can bring only a 
surface efficiency that, in the end, may be 
worse than idleness and more senseless, 
even, than “dancing till twelve o’clock at 
night.” 

And it is the thing you, perhaps, will 
not do that concerns me quite as much, 
I think, as the things you will. For, as I 
have known and watched college training, 
for the last thirty years, it has come home 
to me that the most valuable thing we 
gain in college is practically thrown away 
afterward. 

The college girl lives in a highly special- 
ized community; for four years she is 
trained to work, not as a unit, but as a 
part of the organic whole. Nowhere else, 
probably, are the conditions so favorable 
for team work as in a college for women; 
in all the activities and interests that are 
most important to them, the students 
organize their plans and carry them out. 
As individuals, they choose whether or not 
they will conform to faculty regulations; 
but, as individuals, they have little choice 
regarding the unwritten and unspoken 
laws of the college body as a whole. They 
are necessary parts of the whole; they 
cannot, while in college, go their separate 
ways—any more than the hand or the foot 
can go its separate way. 

In my own classes I have for years been 
conscious of this organic wholeness that 
is present when a number of women are 
gathered to consider the same subject. 
There comes into being a personality that 
is greater than the sum of all the person- 
alities present, and different from them all. 
The power of this super-personality to 
shape and hold itself has increased, I be- 
lieve, during the last ten years—as it has 
increased in the world outside. It is a 
phase of the social soul. And because 
women are more sensitive, more adapt- 
able, more psychically apprehending than 
men, or than men and women together, 
the social consciousness can most easily 
realize itself in a community of women, 
and especially of young women. So it 
has come about, it seems to me, that in 
college there is gained an almost uncanny 
power of adjustment and expression of 
the social being. 

And at graduation, college girls are not 
only peculiarly well fitted for team work, 
but they are less fitted than when they 
entered college for individual initiative 


or enterprise. They move by choice to- 
ward comniunities or positions where the 
work will be part of an already organized 
movement. They, curiously, are not, for 
the most part, pioneers. They make in- 
comparable secretaries, almost intuiting 
the wish of an employer before he knows 
it himself. The occupation bureaus will 
tell you that when a college girl takes a 
position as stenographer or secretary, in 
the more limited sense, she does not re- 
main in it long; “she is almost invariably 
advanced to an administrative position”’ 
—but not, I suspect, to administrative 
work that requires initiative and break- 
ing ground, but to positions that need 
the intuitive sense—which as a college- 
trained woman she possesses in a rare 
degree—that enables her to identify her- 
self and her interest with that of the whole. 
Men value college women as associates, 
whether as secretaries or administrators 
of business, because they are capable of 
good team work. 

I would gladly see this ability to do 
team work and the efficiency that college 
gives turned into very common channels. 
There is one work, in particular, that 
seems to me in need of all the efficiency 
and ability and common sense that can 
be brought to it. 

I should like to suggest it as a place in 
which you, as a college graduate, can do 
what will be practically pioneer work, and 
in which, with a little adjustment, you 
may give to your home town, or to some 
other town, the full value of the ability 
you gained in college. 

It is not a course of lectures, I am think- 
ing of, nor an advisory board to aid the 
town fathers in their decisions, nor a 
mothers’ auxiliary in the home-training 
of children, nor even a domestic-science 
class to which you will bring the wisdom 
of your chemistry and your political econ- 
omy course. It is something so much 
lower that I hesitate, almost, to propose 
it to you—with your eyes on the stars! 
But suppose, just suppose, you were to 
apply for a position as teacher in one of 
the graded schools of your home town, 
for the first year out of college? It might 
not be granted, to be sure, but suppose 
you were to apply for it? 

I see each year ina certain daily paper anad- 
vertisement for teachers in the public schools; 
and I have thought much about this prob- 
lem and of the kind of teachers that must be 












had before education 
can become a thing of 
common sense. And 
as I have thought, I 
have wondered why 
college graduates 
should not take these 
positions as a mat- 
ter of course; it has 
seemed to me that this 
one step would carry 
us a long way toward 
the solution of the 
question of education. 
The best teaching of the 
present time is being done in 
the public high schvols; 
and the teaching torce 
in the high schools is 
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largely made up of col- “A Midsummer Night's Dream’’—-Many petty despotism, ol intrigue, ‘ of 
lege-trained women. and varied are the problems faced by the girl limitation, the very last In which 


in college. Success in most of them is ac- 


Among the many complished in cooperation with other girls, tO develop initiative in teach- 
thousands who are to __ but she gradually acquires the feeling that jing, boldness of experimentation, 


she can do anything. And, within reason, 


graduate from college she can 
this June, why should 

not at least five thousand offer themselves 
as teachers in graded schools? The salary 
is small? Yes, when one considers that 
it is paid for work in the most delicate 
and valuable substance in the world—the 
gray matter of a child’s brain—and for 
the making of character that is to deter- 





mine the next hun- 
dred years. But you 
would not mind 
the smallness of the 
salary, you tell me, if 
you could besure you 
would be given a free 
hand; but there is 
always the superin- 
tendent and the ma- 
chine; you are afraid 
of finding yourself 
in the atmosphere that 
Mr. James Phinney Munroe, 
chairman of the Committee of 
Education of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, characterizes, 
in “The New Demands in Edu- 


cation,”’ as one “of repression, of 















































readiness to meet the demands 
of modern life.” You will not 
find the conditions ideal—that is why I 
am commending them to you. But if 
you look upon the grammar or the primary 
school, not as something a little beneath 
you, but as something that will call for 
all the powers you possess, and some that 
are not yet awakened in you-if you have a 
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All together! 
Suppose that of 
the many thou- 
oat of Fei 
who graduate 
this June. five % 
thousand 

should of- 


fer them- 
selves in 
squads as 4 
teachers in 


the public 
schools? 


Might not their ability 
to pull together make a good beginning toward 
the solution of our present school problems? 


vision of what may be done with 
the thirty or forty boys and 
girls given into your care, you 
will find that, for the first time 
in your life perhaps, you are doing 
something that seems worth while. 
And instead of one or two of you, 
suppose fifteen or twenty—the pick of 
the class, it may well be—apply for posi- 





tions in the same town? Find a superin- «94 4, 


tendent whosees what might be done with 

the force you offer him, who is willing to 
take the risk that goes with all live experi- 
ment—for, after all, you are an experiment, 
you know; even the stars in your eyes are 
experiments!—but find such a superin- 
tendent and offer your service; agree to 
stand by for two years, three years—as 
the case may be—long enough for the 
experiment to be tried out. Give to the 
schools the same spirited work you gave 
on the basketball team or the crew, or to 
Delta Gamma, or the press board or senior 
play,or the various committees you served— 
and education in that town may become a 
new thing, a live and growing process of 
education. 

I think no one quite guesses what you 
would be able to-do. For the collective 
power that you possess, the power of think- 
ing and acting together, is a new thing 
in the world. No one yet knows its possi- 
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bilities, nor its limits. It is the same power 
of cooperation and unity that is gradually 
coming to pass in society as a whole. It 
has only come to you in college more rap- 
idly and more completely than in the world 
outside, it seems, because the conditions 
for it are unusually favorable—a commu- 
nity life, high ideals, and the feminine 
temperament, which is sensitive to ideals 
and environment. 

There are several other occupa- 
tions waiting in- one’s home town 
that seem to me as important as this 
one I propose. But this will serve as 
well as another to begin on. And you 
may be sure you are needed there. You 
are not so much needed—may I say 

it?-—as lawyers or doctors or stenog- 
raphers or prooi-readers or bookkeepers 
or editors or journalists or chauffeurs 
or landscape gardeners or mayors or 
governors or Presidents of the United 
States. The men may not be doing these 
things perfectly, but they are at least 
doing them better than the teaching in 
graded schools is being done at present. 
And before you make connection with 
some .work far afield, it may be worth 
your while to live for a little, to give 
yourself the chance to learn to see 
again with one pair of eyes, to stand on 
one pair of feet—to be yourself. Wait 
for a year or two and look about you 
quietly and see, as you come to them with 
fresh eyes and a different perspective, 
the things that need to be done. You will 
find plenty of opportunity for team work, 
and you will not have forgotten how to do 
it when the time comes. You will bring 
to it a richer personality for that year or 
two of seeming idleness—for it will not 
be idleness. There will be a dozen demands 
and no one to help you decide, no path 
marked out, no bells to call you to any 








assigned task. For this was the “hard 
thing,” she told me—the girl by my fire— 
the hard thing to do was to have nothing to 
do that must be done—and no one to do it 
with! Andthepleasantest thing? It was very 
simple. She had learned to know her mother 
—a look crossed between us, and I knew 
why she was dressed in 

black. But her face 

was radiant while she 

told me how wonder- 

ful it had been— 

the coming to know 

her mother. “We 


‘ce 


ag] 


i 


were 
friends,” 
she said. 
“I grew to 
know her and 
understand her 
as if she were 


Mrs. Jennette Lee in her study at Northampton, Mazss., where she was, until the 


beginning of last year, professor of English i in Smith College. 


Mrs. Lez has all her 


life been a student of girls, and cares even more for character than for cchelatchip. 
She is the author of several well-known novels 


Tomorrow 

other students 

will go hurry- 

ing across ‘the 

campus. For you, 

a 1 1 t h e unknown 
stretches wide 


a 
, . 


just another girl.” 

That was worth 
while, it seemed to 
me. For when a girl 
goes to college the 
chances are against 
it. She will have 
known her mother’s 
care and her tender- 
ness; there will never 
be any one just like 
mother to her. But 
to have known her 
as a friend—that 
seems to me worth 
while. 

Jane Addams 
waited eight years 
after she was out of 
college. Then she 
founded Hull House. 
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HE Prince of the smallest 
principality in Europe entered 
the royal nursery, and found him- 
self enveloped by the customary 
smell of creolin that always made him fancy 
that the nursery was a hospital. 

Before the birth of his first baby, with 
the scrupulosity of a man about to be a fa- 
ther for the first time, the Prince had sent 
for a great baby specialist, and the great 
baby specialist had brought a great baby 
nurse with him; and the Doctor and the 
Nurse had insisted upon remaining for- 
ever; for they were the first scientists to 
penetrate the principality, and never before 
had they found a place so abounding in 
multifarious baby microbes. 

It was a happy hunting-ground for germs 
that flourished as lustily as the babies them- 
selves—blue-eyed germs with their hair 
parted in the middle, brunette germs with 
passionate natures, jaunty germs, promenad- 
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ing vivaciously in the sunlight, pessimistic 
germs, croaking at home in the dampness 
and the dark. The Doctor and the Nurse 
started a crusade and arrested all mothers 
and fathers found with germs in their pos- 
session; and the fragrance of the vineyards 
of the principality was lost in a conglom- 
eration of antiseptic smells. 

The round-cornered royal nursery of 
shiny porcelain was as inviting as the inside 
of a refrigerator. In one corner, on a chair 
of nickel and plate glass, sat the delicate 
Heir Apparent with a clinical thermometer 
in his rebellious mouth, and the Royal Doc- 
tor stood watching him like a lord high 
executioner. In another corner, behind 
the bars of a crib of enameled steel, drawn 
tight in a sleeping-bag, pinned down by a 
sheet, the little Heir Presumptive was cry- 
ing as if his heart would break, and the 
Royal Nurse stood beside him with a stop- 
watch in her hand to time his lung expan- 
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sion. The distracted Princess was stand- 
ing helplessly in the middle of the room. 

“‘What’s the matter with the Heir Ap- 
parent?” the Prince asked the Doctor. 

“Fever is feared,’ the Doctor answered. 
“He temporarily evaded our surveillance, 
and I found him in the most dangerous 
place in the palace.” 

“Not,” interrupted the Prince in dis- 
may, ‘‘in your private laboratory with its 
acids and disease cultures?” 

“Worse than that,” said the Doctor 
portentously. “I found him in the royal 
jam-closet eating green-gage preserves.” 

“The green-gage preserves the Princess 
put up? I hope he didn’t eat them all,” and 
the Prince smacked his lips at the thought 
of those delicious comestibles floating trans- 
lucently in their own sweetness. 

“Nothing could be more deleterious for 
boy or man,”’ said the Doctor severely. 

The Prince hastily changed the subject. 
“What’s the matter with the Heir Pre- 
sumptive?” 

“This morning, while we were searching 
for the Heir Apparent,” said the Royal 
Nurse, ‘‘the Heir Presumptive was left 
alone in the nursery, crying himself to sleep 
asusual. Inourabsence something happened 
that may ruin his whole future life.” 

“Did he fall out of his crib and hurt his 
head?” The Prince went over to the Prin- 
cess and drew her hand through his arm, for 
he saw that she was greatly agitated. 

“Worse than that! When we returned 
we found his mother in the royal nursery. 
She was actually pacing the floor with the 
Heir Presumptive in her arms! She was 
even singing a lullaby to him, and he had 
ceased his crying, and had gone to sleep be- 
fore his time! But worse remains behind! 
As we entered the nursery, we saw her kiss 
her child!” 

The hand of the Princess trembled on the 
arm of the Prince, and she hung her head in 
guilt. ‘I only kissed him on the back of 
the neck,”’ she murmured. 

The Royal Doctor and the Royal Nurse 
faced the Prince and Princess. “It must 
never happen again,” they said, and they 
stood as straight as a couple of test-tubes. 
“Nothing could be more dangerous for 
child or adult. To the scientific mind, 
kisses are repulsive. We have never kissed 
nor been kissed.”” And they stood towering 
above the Prince and Princess from their 
moral altitude. “I beg to remind you,’ 
the Royal Doctor continued severely, “ ‘that 
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you have visited the nursery at an unoffi- 
- cial ‘hour. You have’ subverted nursery 
- discipline. Nothing could be worse for 
* children than to have them see their parents 
at inopportune hours.” 

For an instant the Prince and Princess 
clung together for mutual support, but be- 
fore the stern gaze of the Doctor and the 
Nurse they turned silently away and sought 
refuge in the royal sitting-room, where the 
Princess kept her potted plants and the 
Prince kept his collection of quartz crys- 
tals which he rearranged on rainy after- 
noons. 

“It seems to me,” the Prince remarked, 
“that it would be fun to raise some pups.” 

“Our children couldn’t play with‘them,” 
said the Princess. ‘“‘The Doctor and the 
Nurse won’t let them have pets.” # 

“Well, I could play with them,” said 
the Prince. ‘I can never play with our 
children.* We’ve never had any fun in 
raising them: I thought it would be fine to 
be a father, but from the moment of their 
birth we’ve been under the tyranny of the 
Royal Doctor and the Royal Nurse. In- 
stead of the royal sugar-rag, our children 
suck thermometers; instead of food, they 
take calorics; the royal toys are banished to 
the attic because they are not educational; 
the dog-eared fairy-tales are under lock and 
key because they incite to revenge and 
bloody combat; the royal sand-pile is de- 
serted save by the royal hens; only at 
stated hours can we visit our own children, 
as if they were inmates of an orphan asy- 
lum; and even then-we must come sat- 
urated in some disgusting ten per cent. so- 
lution. Worst of all, we have never been 
permitted to kiss our own babies, ‘and what 
is the use of a kissless baby? What is it 
good for?” 

“Well,” sighed the Princess, “even a 
kissless baby is better than none at all.” 

Before the Prince could answer, they be- 
came aware of a smell approaching which 
heralded the arrival of the Prime Minister, 
for the Prime Minister’s wife, having no 
children, concentrated all the disinfection 
in the family on her husband. 

Scarcely had the Prime Minister crossed 
the threshold than a sound came through 
the open windows like the bleating of lambs 
on a thousand hills. 

“Your Royal Highness,” said the Prime 
Minister, “your youngest subjects speak to 
you in tones more eloquent than any I can 
use. They are crying themselves to sleep 
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the moldering battlements And there they stood transfixed by a spectacle such as has never been seen since the Age 
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for their morning nap according to the pre- 
scription of the Royal Doctor and the 
Royal Nurse, while their parents are suffer- 
ing beside them with watches in one hand 
and with clinical charts like war-maps of 
Europe in the other. The children are 
vocal now; the parents will be vocal later. 
Your subjects 
were elated 
when they first 
learned that 
they were full of 
germs; but now 
the novelty has 
worn off, and 
they rebel 
against this an- 
tiseptic tyranny. 
Let me whisper 
in your private 
ear that if by three o’clock this afternoon 
you have not banished the Royal Doctor 
and the Royal Nurse, and restored the 
natural method of baby culture through- 
out the principality, you are like to lose 
your throne.” 

The Prime Minister bowed himself out, 
and the Prince and Princess began a discus- 
sion in which the Princess, with true wifely 
volubility, made clear her views, and the 
Prince accepted them as a true husband 
has to. 

Promptly at three o’clock the populace 
gathered in the square, and the Prince came 
out on the royal platform and confronted 
his people. His face was pale, but his voice 
rang out with fortitude. 

“Fellow countrymen, ”’ he cried, “I know 
your demand, and personally I would gladly 
grant it, for, as matters stand, there is no 
fun in being a parent. If our children were 
robust like the children of old time, I would 
gladly accede to your proposal; but in spite 
of being raised under glass, they are so puny 
that it makes the heart sick to see them. 
They have been brought up so carefully that 
I dare not expose them to the ordinary vi- 
cissitudes of childhood. I might add in 
closing,” and the Prince drew himself up to 
a true military position, chest protruding, 
abdomen obliterated, “‘that the Princess 
thoroughly agrees with me in the stand I 
have taken.” 

A murmur rose among the people in the 
square, for every mother in her heart of 
hearts feared to expose her children to 
germy dangers. While the mothers hesi- 
tated, the fathers felt that they were lost, 
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and it looked as if the Doctor and: the 
Nurse, instead of being banished, would be 
intrenched in their tyranny, when suddenly 
the irresolute murmur was stilled by a 
piercing shriek from the palace. 

The Princess came rushing onto the plat- 
form crying, ‘The Doctor and the Nurse 
have stolen my 
children! I have 
looked vainly 
for them every- 
where!” 

She began to 
wring her hands 
and turned to 
the assembled 
fathers and 
mothers. “It’s 
all your fault! 
They heard of 
your demand, they’ve kidnapped the little 
princes and must be holding them for 
ransom!” 

Instantly the Prince organized his sub- 
jects into a searching party. The frantic 
Princess was by his side, and all the people 
spread out behind them like a Gargantuan 
fan. They swept through the country- 
side. From every house they entered they 
emerged with frenzied cries. Theorganiza- - 
tion broke. The subjects gathered round 
their Prince in a mob of terror. All the 
children of the principality were gone! 

It was the Prince’s nature to rise to 
princely heights, and he said, ‘Two hun- 
dred children are easier to find than two!” 

Even as he spoke, he saw in the dust of 
the roadway the impressions of innumerable 
children’s feet. The ones with shoes on 
were shaped like ladyfingers, and the ones 
without shoes made tracks like little ani- 
mals—soft patterings of squeezable feet 
you could hold in your hands—and the very 
softness of the impressions smote the hearts 
of the Prince and his followers like flint. 
The fathers and mothers set their teeth and 
broke into a run in the direction the foot- 
prints led them, and they led them toward 
an antique castle of crumbling arches. 

From afar they saw it, draped in vines, 
impregnable with its surrounding moat; 
and the thought of the still water that could 
swallow all their babies, leaving scarcely a 
bubble behind, made the leaders so desper- 
ate that they would willingly have filled 
the moat with their own bodies to make a 
bridge for the people who followed after. 

But the Doctor and the Nurse, in their 
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hurry, had forgotten to pull up the old 
stone drawbridge, and silently the parents 
streamed across it, and through the arches, 
and up the old stone stairway to the mold- 
ering battlements. And there they stood 
transfixed by a spectacle such as has never 
been seen since the Age of Gold. 

In the amphi- 
theater of the 
overgrown gar- 
den, where the 
sunlight warmed 
the flowers and 
herbage to their 
fullest fragrance, 
was every child 
in the principal- 
ity that was big 
enough to tod- 
dle. Some were 
no larger than lanterns, and others were as 
big as Jack-boots. They were running and 
jumping and kicking their heels, they were 
climbing the low trees and falling out again 
with delighted cries of pretended terror. 
They were rolling down the slopes on their 
little alabaster bellies, they were splashing 
like birds in the shallow water from the old 
broken fountain, they were covered with 
delicious dirt. And every dog in the princi- 
pality was in that garden, and they ran 
when the children ran, and barked when the 
children shouted, and lay down and panted 
when the children rolled over on their backs. 
The babies hugged the dogs, the dogs licked 
the babies, and you could hardly tell which 
was baby and which was dog. 

On a little eminence stood the Heir Ap- 
parent, and beside him stood the Heir Pre- 
sumptive, and they were dirtier than the 
others; but you could see at once that they 
were in positions of command. 

The Princess rushed down the old stair- 
way, and the Prince and every father and 
every mother followed her. 

The Heir Apparent looked up at the 
Princess, so innocent and happy and self- 
reliant that all she could find to say was, 
“Well, are you glad to see your mother?” 
And he answered, ‘Of course,” with the 
condescension inherent in the male. She 
pressed his straight, yielding body against 
her knee, and bent down and kissed him. 
It was a very wet kiss, for her eyes were wet, 
and she found it almost impossible to swal- 
low. At the same moment the Prince was 


kissing the Heir Presumptive, and all the 
parents were kissing all their children with 
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an ecstasy like the first bee in the first blos- 
som, or the first lover and the first lass, or 
wanderers from the desert burying their 
faces in water-brooks. 

The Princess asked, ‘‘Who brought you 
here?”’ 

The Heir Apparent drew himself up and 
he said, “I did. 
We're an army, 
and I’m the head 
of everything.” 
He looked so 
like his father 
that the Princess 
had to laugh. 

“Where were 
the Doctor and 
the Nurse?” 

“Well, they 
weren’t in the 
nursery,” and the little prince threw his 
arms around his mother’s neck and hugged 
her, and she was so happy that she forgot 
all about the Doctor and the Nurse, except 
to remember that they were gone. 

In the cool of the afternoon the parents 
walked slowly home with the proudest bur- 
dens they ever carried, and the dogs trotted 
with them, reflecting that it had been a very 
profitable day. 

When the Prince and Princess and the 
royal children got back to the palace, the 
Prince said, “‘What do you say to celebrat- 
ing the departure of the Royal Doctor and 
the Royal Nurse by having the children sit 
up for supper with us for the first time? I 
suppose it’s awfully dangerous, but let’s be 
reckless for once in our lives.” 

His words were brave, but his tone was 
ingratiating. He saw that the Prin- 
cess was as eager for the celebration as 
himself, but being a wife and mother 
she couldn’t openly share his adventurous 
spirit. 

“Of course I’ll do as you wish,” she said, 
leaving on him the burden of responsibility. 

“And let’s have some green-gage pre- 
serves.” 

“Very well. You get the preserves, and 
I'll make some soda-biscuits.” 

The Prince, gaily humming a sad tune 
off the key, ran down to the cellar. He 
pressed back the spring-lock on the door of 
the jam-closet and threw it open. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” he cried, and 
he made as if to close the door again, for 
there, on the jam-closet table, sat the 
Royal Doctor and the Royal Nurse, and 
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his arm.was about her waist; and her head 
was on his shoulder. 

The Doctor and the Nurse slid off the 
table, and even in the dim light the Prince 
could see that they were blushing. 

“Your Highness,” said the Doctor, “cir- 
cumstances have forced me to discover that 
I am not a true disciple of science. This 
afternoon the Royal Nurse and myself en- 
tered the jam-closet to destroy the green- 
gage preserves. Unperceived, the Heir 
Apparent stole behind us and locked us in. 
It has been a terrible experience, but very 
fruitful in self-knowledge, for, stung by the 
pangs of hunger, we tasted the green-gage 
preserves. One taste, and we were lost. 
My only consolation is that we have ex- 
hausted the visible supply. But worse re- 
mains behind.” 

He paused to philosophize the situation. 
“Tt has been well said that love is merely 
a matter of propinquity, and I ask you, 
where could a man and a woman find more 
propinquity than when locked together in 
a jam-closet? In short, I proposed to the 
Royal Nurse and she accepted me. We 
even sealed our troth with a vulgar kiss. 
In fact, with more than one. I cannot re- 
port the number with scientific accuracy, 
for after the seventeenth I lost count.” 

“Well,” said the Prince, “I can’t tell 
you how glad I am to hear this. I shall 


“Let us have the children 

slesp in our room until we 

can fix up a nursery with 
bearskin rugs on the floor and hobby- 
horses rocking on the wallpaper.’ said 
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give orders that your.wedding take place 
this very evening.” 

The wedding was solemnized on the 
royal platform. All the subjects gathered 
in the royal square; and never, in any 
country, were seen such wedding presents, 
for the parents brought their clinical 
thermometers and the latest books on 
baby culture and their charts and creolin. 

The Doctor and the Nurse gladly accepted 
these gifts. They had regained their scien- 
tific outlook, and it was a kissless marriage, 
and they went away to parts unknown, 
where they are doubtless raising kissless 
babies to the present day. 

After the wedding the Prince said to the 
Princess, ‘Let us have the children sleep 
in our room until we can fix up a nursery 
with bearskin rugs on the floor and hobby- 
horses rocking on the wall-paper. It 
seems to me we could turn the old nursery 
into a pretty good bathroom.” So they 
carried the children into the royal bedroom. 

The Heir Apparent was so excited that 
the Princess had to read him to sleep with 
fairy-tales; and the Prince was forced to 
walk with the Heir Presumptive for a long 
time. His step was proud and military in 
his carpet slippers. He smiled at the Princess 
where she sat beside the Heir Apparent. 

“Well,” he said, ‘this is more fun than 
raising pups!” 


the Prince. “It seems 

to me we could turn the 

old nursery into a pretty good 
bathroom.” So they carried the 
children into the royal bedroom 


The next story in this series, A Scandalous Tale, will appear in the July issue 
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F all the aeroplanes which ever ) 


traveled the broad air-lanes of ‘~ 

the sky, the stork is the most 

important, and bears. the most 
precious cargo. Small wonder that of all the 
“ships” that may “come in,” his is looked 
forward to with the most fearsome eager- 
ness and apprehensive delight. So many 
different misadventures may befall during 
his nine months’ voyage; so many “holes 
in the air” lie in wait to upset his precious 
balance; so many risks of collapse and 
disaster hang over the perilous landing on 
terra firma. Yet after all, nature is wonder- 
fully wise, and her aeroplanes have been 
flying over this particular course for scores 
of centuries, and landing before the hangar 
of the birth-chamber with only a fraction 
of a per cent. of casualties. 

The manufacture of man is the oldest 
an.1 most normal business upon earth, and 
its management is still in the hands of 
lineal descendants of the original firm, 
Eve, Adam & Sons, of the Euphrates Valley 


Development Company. Their successors 
have been a little slow in introducing labor- 
saving improvements, and lamentably back- 
ward in reorganizing the industry upon 
a modern efficiency basis. But in the main 
they have conducted it conservatively 
and, above all, safely. What happens to 
the finished product during the first five 
years of actual use is a sin and a shame, 
but that product always has been, and is 
still, delivered F. O. B. in surprisingly ex- 
cellent condition, and averaging high qual- 
ity. When man gets sufficiently civilized 
to see that nurture does its part at least 
half as well as nature has done hers, we 
shall see a rise in human efficiency of at 
least thirty per cent. within a generation. 
While the Baby Special has a skilled 
pilot in nature, there are, nevertheless, 
several things which can be done to make 
assurance doubly sure, and aid the arrival of 
its precious freight, not only safe and sound, 
but in the very best possible condition. 
The first consoling reflection which the 
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expectant mother has ‘a right to hold, is 
that, though she can assist nature’ with 
some of the finishing touches of the proc- 
ess, she may leave all the essentials to 
that more experienced mother with perfect 
confidence. Indeed, she could do little to 
change them, even if she wished to, with- 
out inflicting grave physical injury upon 
herself, or exposing herself to the attack of 
a serious infection. 

For example, in so far as any direct in- 
fluence which the expectant mother can 
consciously exert upon the form, features, 
mental ability, and moral characteristics 
of her child goes, its development might 
just as well be going on on another planet. 
For those things were practically settled 
at the time of the marriage of its great- 
great-grandparents on both sides. How- 
ever, she may have equal confidence that 
nature will make a thoroughly good job 
of the business, ninety-five times out of a 
hundred, and produce a creditable speci- 
men of the genus humanum, capable of being 
fed, and slept, and played into a good father 
or a devoted mother and a desirable citizen 
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generally, without any assistance whatever 
from mental attitudes or moral poses, or 
amethyst light or mystic music, or other 
such moonshine. 
Whatever the mother is physically, 
mentally, morally, mixed with whatever 
the father is, that will the child be, the only 
problem being the proportions of which the 
combination will consist. Anything what- 
ever that the mother may do—that does not 
actually either improve or deteriorate her 
condition—any influences to which she may 
subject herself after the new life has begun, 
will have about as much effect upon the 
endowment of her child at birth as they 
would upon the procession of the equinoxes. 
Of course one hears stories, on every hand, 
of expectant mothers who, eagerly desiring 
certain artistic or intellectual gifts for the 
coming child, surrounded themselves with 
beautiful pictures and scenery, or frequented 
concerts and had classic music played 
frequently in their. homes, etc., with ap- 
parently successful results; and, on the 
other hand, of mothers who, during their 
period of expectancy, were in a state of 
rebellion and re- 
sentment against 
their condition 
and the coming 
birth, or who were 
deeply unhappy 
on account of un- 
congenial mating 
or untoward 
family or finan- 
cial circumstan- 
ces, and whose 
children were 
born with stormy 
dispositions or 
unhappy temper- 
aments, or even 
in a state which 
developed into 
mental unbal- 
ance. But all 
these instances, 
and apparent re- 
sults, whether 
cheering or de- 
pressing, have 
for the most 
part simply mis- 
taken symptoms 
for causes. The 
mother who is 
capable of such 
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eager and intelligent devotion to the best 
interests of her coming child as to be 
willing to devote herself and her powers 
months in advance to giving it the besi 
possible start in life, shows by that very 
fact that she possesses character and 
intelligence to pass on to her child. It is 
no wonder that children so mothered turn 
out well. They are rightful heirs to high 
gifts, even though these may not include 
artistic talents or intellectual genius. 

In other words, mental and moral atti- 
tudes are, nine times out of ten, the out- 
ward and visible sign of inward and chem- 
ical conditions; and chemical conditions 
are certainly transmissible from mother to 
child. Even ambition is quite likely to 
have a physical basis of some sort, and it is 
no mere coincidence that so many great 
men had keen and ambitious mothers. In- 
telligent affection is seldom wasted, and 
while it cannot turn a goose into a swan, it 
will always accomplish results which would 
have been impossible without it, and occa- 
sionally, in the most unexpected fashion, 
it will achieve the miracle of the Ugly 
Duckling. As for the possibly injurious 
effects of mental states into which the 
mother may be thrown by accident or mis- 
fompune—what are popularly known as “ ma- 
ternal impressions””—that ghost can be laid 
with a single thrust from the lance of mod- 
ern science. Of course it is true that 
silliness and bad temper can be inherited 
from either parent, just as the desirable 
qualities can, but as for an inherited “ ma- 
ternal impression,” in the ordinary sense 
of the term, as was said of Sairey Gamp’s 


great authority, Mrs. ’Arris, “there ain’t 
no such a pusson’’—and there never has 
been. At least, if there ever has, it has 
completely and successfully eluded the 
painstaking, fine-tooth-comb search con- 
ducted through all the civilized world, to 
say nothing of legend and fairy tale, by 
modern investigators. There is not a scrap 
of valid evidence that anything which hap- 
pens to the mother herself, short of physical 
injury or disease, has the slightest effect upon 
the well-being of her child. And what is 
perhaps the most consoling reflection of all, 
all such arrests of development are such 
exceedingly rare accidents—not occurring 
above once or twice in ten thousand births— 
that the chances of their happening are 
not great enough to give excuse for a single 
hour’s uneasiness to any expectant mother. 

The first thing, then, for an expectant 
mother to do is to rid her mind of all these 
baseless apprehensions, and to proceed 
cheerfully and confidently to cooperate 
with nature in the successful carrying out 
of the greatest and most momentous single 
enterprise on earth. Nor is her part by 
any means merely a passive one. There 
are certain real dangers which can be, and 
should be, avoided, and certain valuable 
aids which the mother can render. How- 
ever, all of these, fortunately, are within 
her own control, or that of her family, for 
two-thirds of the expectant mother’s duty 
toward the coming life is being fulfilled 
when she feeds herself adequately, when she 
takes plenty of exercise in the open air, 
and plenty of sleep, and avoids, as com- 
pletely as possible, exposure to infection 
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by any contagious disease or. fever, from 
the greatest down to the least. 

Probably the best general rule that could 
be laid down for the conduct of the mother 
in the pre-natal period is to depart just as 
little as possible from her ordinary habits 
of life and diet, provided, of course, that 
she is in fairly good health, and not over- 
burdened with household or other cares. 
She should eat just about what she feels 
an appetite for, only making sure that there 
is abundant variety in her food, and plenty 
of the food itself. And, what is perhaps 
even more important, she should keep up 
her habits of exercise in the open air, her 
outdoor duties and pleasures of every sort, 
just as if nothing in particular was happen- 
ing—as long asshe possibly can with comfort. 


Some Superstitions Punctured 


The notion that abnormal cravings may 
arise during this period is largely due to the 
rigid and senseless convention which pro- 
hibited an expectant mother from showing 
herself in public, as if there were something 
in her condition to be ashamed of. This 
resulted in her becoming practically a 
prisoner in her own house, since all going 
out, even on the porch or into the garden, 
was frowned upon; indeed, very often she 
was confined to her own room. Small 
wonder that, under such an irrational and 
unwholesome course of living, all kinds of 
disturbances of appetite, digestion, and 
sleep, to say nothing of nerve-storms, 
manifested themselves. 

After the short period of gastric dis- 
turbances which generally ushers in the 
approach of the new life, the expectant 
mother’s appetite is usually good, and there 
is not the slightest risk in her indulging 
it freely, and in any direction her fancy 
may suggest, for anything under heaven 
that is good for her will nourish and agree 
with the coming child. The only thing that 
she need concern herself about is getting 
enough nourishment, because, as the homely 
old saying runs, she has to “eat for two.” 
But the impression, for instance, that meat 
is in some way a dangerous food for the 
coming mother, and should be eaten only 
once a day, is little better than pure super- 
stition, a survival of that ancient prejudice 
against meat which crops up in so many 
pseudo-scientific quarters. The twin im- 
pression that a diet consisting principally 
of vegetables and fruits, particularly those 
with acid juices, is specially wholesome for 
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the mother, and will render the delivery 
easier, is equally a delusion; though, of 
course, an abundance of these valuable 
foods, fruits and vegetables, in combina- 
tion with meat, butter, and plenty of starchy 
foods, is absolutely essential to the health 
of a prospective mother or any other human 
being. 

As for the notion that there was anything 
significant or likely to lead to trouble in 
the cravings for strange and unnatural 
kinds of food which mothers used sometimes 
to develop—though never very commonly— 
under the senseless confinement and stiflings 
to which they were submitted, this is 
scarcely worth refuting. An abnormal 
craving simply means that the mother 
is not getting enough of that particular 
kind or class of food in her diet, or else that 
she is being deprived of her proper amount 
of exercise, sleep, or life in the open air. 

It is pretty nearly the universal experience 
among physicians of wide opportunities 
for observation that those mothers who can 
keep up the most active habits of exercise 
in the open air to the latest possible period— 
which means in some cases up to the middle 
of the ninth month—enjoy the best health, 
have the fewest complications at confine- 
ment, and give the world the most vigorous 
and healthy children. While, naturally, 
the kinds and scope of exercises which can 
be taken are limited by the physical changes, 
fears of risk of producing a mishap of any 
sort by such exertion have really very little 
torestupon. The vast majority of ultimate 
disappointments attributed to strains, or 
falls, or other similar accidents, are found 
to depend upon some infectious disease, 
or upon some abnormal internal conditions, 
which the shock or accident merely hastened 
and precipitated. In fact, it is difficult 
to harm the coming life by any kind of 
fall, strain, or jar, short of one which would 
actually endanger either life or limb of the 
mother. 


The Mother’s Year of Rest 


It is, of course, only reasonable to insist 
that a mother should not be expected ,to 
perform two duties at once, and do two 
full days’ work in every twenty-four hours. 
She cannot properly develop and bring to 
its highest perfection the future life if 
during this period she is loaded down with 
a heavy, overtaxing burden of household 
duties or other depressing cares. This 
wonderful pre-natal period should be every 
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mother’s Sabbatical year, in which she is 
expected to take only as much responsi- 
bility as will keep her in physical and 
mental health and happiness. To this 
end, every member of the family should 
actively cooperate. And if the burden 
to be lightened is the care of a large 
family of 

children, all 

of these who 

are above 

the age of 

seven or eight 

should be 

frankly and 

freely taken 

into the fami- 

ly confidence, 

and told 

exactly what §— 

the nature [am 

of the situ- 
ation is, and 
how their co- 
operation and 
assistance 
are needed. There need not be the slight- 
est fear that they will not at once respond, 
effectively and delightedly. 

As to the mental disturbances—the 
attacks of irritability or of depression which 
are supposed to be peculiarly likely to oc- 
cur at this period—if there be any defect 
of disposition, or tendency to mental un- 
balance, this is one of the two great periods 
of life at which it is most likely to manifest 
itself. However, as a matter of actual 
fact, ninety-nine mothers out of every 
hundred do not suffer the slightest mental 
disturbance, or, at the worst, no more than 
temporary attacks of depression or irritation 
such as may develop in any one under 
prolonged and wearing responsibility. Nat- 
urally, a mother has a good many fears 
mingled with her hopes, and these’ will 
occasionally get the better of her judg- 
ment; but a good night’s rest or a long, 
quiet drive in the country are the best reme- 
dies, and usually the only ones needed, to re- 
lieve such temporary depressions. But, as 
was said before, the expectant mother should 
sedulously avoid exposing herself to any 
form of infectious disease or fever. Fortu- 
nately, there are only two infections which 
are specially serious to her and generally 
mean death to the child. These are small- 
pox and syphilis, the first of which, thanks 
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to vaccination, is already rare, while the 
other is rapidly becoming so, as we recover 
our courage and our common sense and 
attack it openly. 

To the other infections, such as typhoid, 
pneumonia, scarlet fever, rheumatism, etc., 
the expectant mother is not especially 
susceptible; 
in some re- 
spects, appar- 
ently less so 
than the av- 
erage woman. 
But any of 
them, should 
it attack 
her, espe- 
cially one of 
the first three 
mentioned, 
is quite likely 
to result in 
the death of 
the child; and 
therefore all 
possiblerisk of 
exposure to them should be rigorously avoid- 
ed. Even the milder and more trifling infec- 
tions, suchas colds, sore throats, and measles, 
she should be kept well away from, because 
they have a tendency, ina certain percentage 
of cases, to settle in the liver or kidneys. 
And as both of these organs are distinctly 
overtaxed in the expectant mother, even 
a mild inflammation in either of them may 
become the source of serious disturbance. 

Although the process of manufacturing 
man is, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
a perfectly safe and normal one, it is prudent 
for the expectant mother to keep herself 
in constant touch with and under monthly 
observation by her family physician. There 
are special disturbances of the liver, kid- 
neys, and the nervous system to which she 
is liable during this period, but all of these 
can usually be promptly relieved and 
“nipped in the bud,” if detected by the 
eye of an expert at their inception. 

Under favorable and sympathetic sur- 
roundings, with the watchful eye of a com- 
petent expert upon her, the expectant 
mother is one of the safest and best life 
risks that any insurance company could 
look for; and she needs only to overcome 
the morbid superstitions which have grown 
up around her condition to have this period 
one of the happiest of her entire life. 





Outdoor 
Surniture 


UT of England 

haslately come 
some outdoor furni- 
ture that is quite dif- 
ferent from the “‘rustic” 
stuff we knew a decade or so ago, 
and which still bobs up occasionally to 
chasten us. This new furniture is made of 


hardwood finished to look like indoor pieces 
and painted with weather-proof paint. It 
is made in a very firm and ‘substantial 


manner, in a big, roomy style of construc- 
tion, and has an appropriate ;lattice-like 
effect to the backs that gives it a decidedly 
gardeny aspect. There is, however, a very 
wide variety of design displayed, despite a 
general sameness of basic style, and there 
are many forms of chairs, settees, benches, 
tables, stands, etc. Circular seats and 
semicircular benches are among the ex- 
ceptionally attractive pieces. Sets of set- 
tees are built in such a way that they may 
be arranged together to form one large 
semicircular seat or even a circle around a 
large tree, an effect that is always charming, 


Rs 


Bs 

and next to the 

semicircular seat 

made in shaped sec- 

tions, this form of seat 

is perhaps the most deco- 
rative and attractive. 

The smaller settees sometimes have a 
roomy drawer sliding under the seat, or the 
seat may be made to lift up like the cover 
of a box, to be used for the storing of croquet 
sets, cushions, books, etc. 

The wood employed in the making of 
these pieces is generally maple, ash, or oak. 
Of these, maple is the favorite. Occasion- 
ally the wood is left unpainted, but it is 
sure to become weather-stained, and as this 
sort of toning is a very uncertain one, it 
may become very ugly and look like old 
trumpery stuff at the end of a season, 
whereas the weather-proof paint maintains 
its look of prosperity and beauty and may 
be renewed from time to time. 

White seems to be most popular for the 
painting of this furniture in England. Next 
to the white in favor is a soft French drab 


Outdoor pieces that your carpenter can make. Maple is the 


favorite wood, white the “* color’’ most use 
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for it is a dangerous thing to play with 
colors in a garden. The tones must be sub- 
dued, and white and gray are the safest 
and most beautiful tones. 

A conspicuous feature of this furni- 
ture is its simplicity. Noth- 
ing ornate or elaborate appears 
in its make-up. No carving or 

scroll-work or twisted parts, only 


or gray. This color has become The English almost live in 

very fashionable of late in house pre weenie 
furniture and in interior decorations, Sins bak en. peer eae 
and is very artistic and beautiful. ns oe on 
Next comes green in a great variety gett sit 

of shades and tones, from the deepest bottle-green Bee 
toapaleshadelike the corroding of copper. Green : a 
has always been regarded as a garden color, but - severe simplicity of 
it should be chosen with special care, as vivid outline, its beauty de- Wi 
greens are fatal to the beauty of effect, making _ pending upon that and 
the natural- greens of oe its perfect craftsmanship, 
foliage and grass look My 4 for it is all beautifully made 
dull and lifeless. Keep : : in order to stand 
the greens of ‘sf the wear and tear 
garden furni- : q of the elements. 
ture dull and a5. 2} 1: Perfect mortis- 
low in tone. ; : Bae - ing and wooden 

Fantastic “j ‘ ; Se ae8. )))\ pegs take the 
tastes adopt ; + gage place of glue 
gayer colors— : ee eo ae and metal nails. 
reds and unu- It is furniture 
sual blues and madetoendure, 
yellow and and like all 
orange, but here again great well-made things it shows its 
care should be taken, worth at a glance. 





Garden furniture used to are made of hardwood, 
be made of twisted roots or rough : look well enough to go indoors. 
branches shaggy with bark and full of : and are painted with weather-proof 
dirt and insects. The newest kinds paint in the color desired 





Nowhere is the average of housekeeping 
ability lower than on the farms. This 
condition holds no implication that 
the country women are inferior to 
the women of the city; it results 
from the lack of conveniences and 
standards, and bears a direct rela- 

tion to the charge of inefficiency 

and land-robbing which 

has been made against 

the farmers. From 

East to West the 

farm men are heed- 

ing the new gospel: 

when they can be 


ON’T you think,” writes a farm- 

er’s wife from the Middle 

West, “that the housekeeping 

magazines ought to give more 

space to the problems of us women on the 
farms? Of the twenty-four and a half mil- 
lion women in the United States, more than 
half live in the country. I wonder how 
many women in the city realize how much 
our housekeeping problems have to do with 
the high cost of living everybody is making 
so much fussabout? I have just been read- 
ing the last census, and I find that while the 
population of the cities increased almost 
thirty-five per cent. during the last ten years, 
the population of the country increased only 
eleven per cent. And since the census in- 
cludes in the rural group all places with a 
population under 2500, the increase in peo- 
ple who actually live on the farms must be 
even less. The census also shows that, 
with all our improvements in the way of 
scientific farming, crops increased only ten 
per cent. during the same period. Now, 
don’t you suppose that a whole lot of the 
trouble is due to the fact that farm women 
are tired of putting up with household con- 
ditions that even their poorer city sisters 
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made to see that happiness in the house 
is essential to the real success of any 
farm project a brighter day for the 
whole country will have dawned. 

It is just a matter of a readjust- 
ment of the point of view; most 
farmers have money enough to 

live in comfort. The task is to 

prove to them that it 

is worth while. The 

tarmer no longer 

cuts corn by hand: 

why should his 

wife continue to 

use the washboard? 


wouldn’t stand for a minute? Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING seems to be looking the world over 
with a microscope for ways of helping the 
town and city housewife; is there nothing 
it can do to help us women on the farms?” 

During the last seven years, Ihave spent 
much of my time among farm people; and 
I believe that my correspondent -is..right 
when she says that much of our high cost 
of living can be traced directly to the exodus 
from the farms, which in turn is very largely 
due to the unwillingness of the farmers’ 
wives to spend their days in endless drudg- 
ery. Even the sober U. S. census seems to 
show that the crowding of women to the 
cities is largely due to the fact that the cities 
afford them more congenial employment. 
Recent investigations tend to show that 
the exodus of the farmers’ daughters is 
even greater than the exodus of the farmers’ 
sons. And the explanation isn’t hard to 
find. Time and time again country girls 
have told me that they “wouldn’t marry a 
farmer if he was the last man on earth.” 
Last year an investigator from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota made a house-to-house 
canvass of one of the best townships in the 
state. He found that although the women 
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complained that it was impossible to get 
“hired girls” at any price, twenty-five per 
cent. of their own daughters, over eighteen, 
had gone to work in the cities because “‘ you 
don’t have to work half so hard, and you 
can have some fun all the time.” And he 
found the same sentiment with regard to 
farmers as husbands that I have found in 
New York, Wisconsin, Illinois, and In- 
diana. ‘Young women,” he says, “re- 
peatedly told me that they ‘would not 
marry a farmer for love or money,’ because 
‘even a janitor or a drayman in the city can 
offer his wife more conveniences and social 
life than the best of our farmers can.’” 
A prosperous young farmer complains 
that “it is pretty hard for just 
an ordinary farm fellow to get 
a nice cultured girl; and you 
can’t blame the girls, either, 
after the novels and stuff they 
are so taken up with nowadays.” 
I think that young man was 
wrong in putting so much of 
the blame on the novels. A 


The little round of household cares spells monotony for too many women. 
The mechanical helps that are available for any kitchen will make it possible for the wife to 


discontent. 
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whole lot of the trouble is due to the fact 
that the farmers, as a class, are such uncon- 
scionable tyrants over their women. No- 
where is the hard and fast line between 
“woman’s work” and “man’s work” so 
much insisted upon as in the country, and 
nowhere are the men so slow to adopt labor- 
saving devices—for the women. Even a 
comparatively poor farmer feels that he 
has a right to the latest type of sulky plow, 
and wouldn’t think of harvesting the wheat 
without a self-binder. But when it comes 
to housework, he doesn’t see why his wife 
can’t get along with the equipment of his 
grandmother. Mrs. F. L. Stevens, a pro- 
fessor of home economics in the service of 


Monotony means stagnation and 


share her husband's outdoor life—helping herself and him. Never mind what the neighbors say; the notion 
that that makes any difference is plenty old enough to die 
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the U. S. government, sends me a letter 
from a farmer’s wife, which describes con- 
ditions that are below the average, but that 
will apply to all sections of the country, so 
far as the attitude of the farmers toward 
their wives is concerned. 

“¥ have been married six years,” writes 
this farmer’s wife, “and have two small 
children. My house is exactly as it was 
in my husband’s mother’s lifetinze—yes, 
and in his grandmother’s life- 
time, too! My dining-room 
and kitchen are about ten 
yards from the house. I 
have to go down high steps 
from the porch, and up 
again at the kitchen. In 
bad weather, I have to go 
this distance on my heels 
to keep from getting my 
feet wet. My kitchen 
never had a window in it 
until a few years ago, 
when I insisted upon hav- 
ing one put in. Before 
that I used to keep one 
door open—to see to cook! 
The wood-pile is five yards 
from the kitchen, and lies 
right out in the open—and you 
know it never was fun to cook 
with wet stove wood. We 
used an open well, about forty 
yards from the kitchen, until 
some weeks ago when the water 
became obnoxious, and now 
all we use for drinking and 
cooking has to be brought from a pump 
in the horse-lot a hundred yards away. 
No doubt you think from all this that 
we are very poor people, but we make a 
good living. The first year we were mar- 
ried my husband bought a thresher, a 
corn-shredder, and a hay-press, all of 
which came to about $1500. He paid for 
them all. He went to dairying along with his 
farming, and built, equipped, and paid for 
a nice modern dairy-house with every im- 
aginable convenience. In the meantime he 
had bought and paid for two gasoline en- 
gines—one large and one small—to do the 
various kinds of farm work with. Then 
last year he got a manure-spreader and an 
automobile. 

“Now, I don’t disapprove of all these im- 
provements. I feel thankful that we have 
prospered; but it seems to me as if we are 
pulling a little one-sided. If he is not satis- 
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The Farmer and His Wife 






















They might be 
making artificial 
flowers at a few 
cents a gross, or even 
working in a mill. Instead, 
they are bound for the 
kitchen - garden —and for 
good health 


fied to farm as his grandfather did, how can 
he expect me to be content keeping house 
with the same conveniences—or rather in- 
conveniences—his grandmother had? When 
we talk these things over he contends that 
we ought to be satisfied with the home we’ve 
got, as so many people haven’t as good as 
this. But I don’t see what anybody wants 
to make money for if it all has got to be 
spent for farm things, and none 
used to make our lives pleas- 
anter and more comfortable. 
“While they are teaching 
young men to have up-to- 
date farms, machinery, and 
stock, they would, in my 
humble opinion, do well to 
teach them alittle something 
about convenient, comfort- 
able homes for the young 
wives they will be almost 
sure toget. The wives of 
today usually have some 
up-to-date ideas of their 
own, but without the 
aid of the husband they 
cannot carry them into 
effect—unless they have 
property of their own.” 

Mr. P. V. Collins, editor 
of the Northwestern A gricultural- 
ist, recently canvassed the readers 
of his magazine to get some light 

on these matters. Forty-five per 
cent. of the 3466 farmers who 
answered his questions had wind- 
mills with which to pump water 
for their horses and cattle, but only 
ten per cent. had water piped into their 
houses for the convenience of their wives. 
Practically all of them had modern farm 
implements, but only one-fourth had wash- 
ing-machines or other household labor- 
saving devices. Mr. G. Walter Fiske, 
Junior Dean of Oberlin College, found that 
in the rich state of Ohio, 95.2 per cent. of 
the three hundred thousand homes had no 
bathtubs in 1g11. The situation was 
pretty fairly summed up by Mrs. Mary 
Pierce Van Zile, before the Dry Farming 
Congress in Colorado Springs, a few years 
ago when she said, “For years, men have 
been discussing the conservation of every- 
thing under the sun but women!” 

And therein lies the chief reason for the 
reluctance most intelligent girls have about 
marrying farmers. If the overwhelming 
trend of country girls to the cities is to be 
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checked, the farm women must start a Self- 
Conservation Club—nation wide—and do 
it at once. 

They should begin by substituting some 
other power than plain human muscle for 
every kind of work that can be done by 
machinery. Of course, in the whole mat- 
ter of labor-saving devices the woman on 
the farm is at a great disadvantage com- 
pared with her city sister. Gas-pipes don’t 
run out into the open country, and electricity 
is still almost unknown in the farming dis- 
tricts. But wherever 
a horse and wagon 
can go, it is possible 
to drag a gasoline 
engine. And it is 
surprising how much 
drudgery a gasoline 
engine, which can be 
bought and installed 
for the price of a self- 
binder, will save. I 
have seen gasoline 
engines on remote 
farms operating the 
cream-separator, 
turning the washing- 
machine, forcing 
water into a pressure 
tank in the cellar, or 
up to a gravity tank 
on the roof. And 
when you have put 
running water into 
the house—and this 
should bring with it 
hot and cold water, 

a bath-tub, modern 
toilet conveni- 
® ences and 

an ache- 
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less back on wash-day—you have taken 
a long step in the right direction. A 
gasoline engine is on the whole the best 
“help” a country woman can have. 
Probably we shall have to wait some 
time before electricity, with all its ac- 
companying advantages, is brought gen- 
erally into the open country, although an 
ingenious young farmer, Mr. George Man- 
ikowske, of Mooreton, North Dakota, has 
recently made an invention that may soon 
bring it within the reach of farm wives in a 


, Power—that's the answer. With machin- 
ery and industry to assist her and remove 
the necessity of work, there is no reason 
why the farmer's wife should not put 
the whole of herself into life instead 
of just the part that can toil. Leisure 
is rich in opportunity 


large part of the United States. 

Mr. Manikowske has captured the 
power of the winds. From the U.S. 
Weather Bureau reports, he determined 
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the mean wind velocity which could be de- 
pended upon at Mooreton, built a windmill 
accordingly, and succeeded in storing the 
power in an electric battery, at very slight 
cost. An automatic regulator protects the 
battery from overcharging. The electricity 
provides seventy-five lights for the house, 
barn, and other farm buildings, power for 
the wheat-elevator, for all the laundry ma- 
chinery, for the cream-separator and other 
dairy machinery, for an electric cook-stove, 
for electric fans in summer and for bed- 
warmers in winter, for the irrigation-pumps, 
and even for an electric vulcanizer for re- 
pairing the automobile tires. 

This is what one farmer has done to de- 
stroy household drudgery on the farm. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea for the Farm 
Wives Self-Conservation Club to look into 
such inventions as this? 


Clothes and Shopping 


Of course, in all these matters of modern 
labor-saving devices, the housekeeper on 
the farm is at a disadvantage because she 
has to create an individual substitute for 
the public utilities which the city woman 
enjoys. In the matter of clothes, however, 
there is no reason why she shouldn’t be on 
a level with the city woman, and eliminate 
practically all sewing from herwork. Most 
of the things we wear can be bought cheaply 
ready-made; the mail-order houses and 
the parcel post have so vastly extended the 
range of convenient shopping that it is a 
foolish waste of time to attempt to pre- 
serve dressmaking as a home industry. I 
have spoken to so many farmers’ wives 
who seemed to agree with me that I sup- 
posed the drudgery of home clothes-pro- 
duction was a thing of the past. But the 
Township Survey of the University of Min- 
nesota says: 

“The every-day clothes of the women 
and children are almost always made by 
the housewife herself. There are forty- 
one per cent. of the families in which all of 
the tailoring and sewing is done by the 
housewife.” 

I confess I haven’t much sympathy for 
the overworked farmer’s wife who contin- 
ues to do all her own sewing, much less 
for the woman who lets herself be cajoled 
into making the clothes for her husband and 
sons. Ready-made clothing is too good and 
too cheap, and there are too many calls 
upon the time and strength of the farmer’s 
wife, to excuse this waste of time and 


strength. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood as advocating the wearing or buying 
of garments at so low a price that those 
who make them cannot be fairly paid, but 
isn’t it just as bad to run a sweat-shop in 
your own home as to buy sweat-shop prod- 
ucts from the cities? No new labor-saving 
device is needed to enable the farmer’s wife 
to get rid of most of her sewing. A certain 
amount of mending seems inevitable, but 
even darning has been made unnecessary 
by the production of good, inexpensive 
stockings and socks with a six months’ 
guarantee. 

Of course many farm women are taking 
advantage of these helps. From Kansas 
and Indiana, from Montana and Massa- 
chusetts, letters have come to me, all say- 
ing in effect, “We prefer ready-made clothes 
because they look better and cost less.” 

A farmer’s wife, writing to the Progress- 
ive Farmer, says: “I do all my shopping by 
mail, and in so doing I save tiresome trips 
and a considerable amount of money. I 
patronize several of the large mail-order 
houses, and have found them: all reliable.” 
And she goes on to say that through cata- 
logues from Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, etc., she commands a wider 
selection than most city women who do 
their shopping personally. 


What About the ‘“‘Three Meals’’? 


But even after the farmer’s wife has got 
rid of her sewing, and the worst of her laun- 
dry work, she has still got to face those 
ubiquitous three meals a day. Very little 
human help can she get into her kitchen to 
assist her with them, for the towns have 
practically exhausted the visible supply of 
domestic servants. However, there re- 
main a great many mechanical helps which 
even the most isolated farmer’s wife can 
have if she will. There is, to begin with, 
the fireless cooker. Any woman who can 
command a supply of hay and a good- 
sized box can make one for herself. If 
she doesn’t know how, and will write me, 
I will tell her. A supplementary stove to 
use when she does not want to fire up her 
big range is a great labor-saver. Two- and 
three-burner stoves, which use either dena- 
tured alcohol or kerosene, are on the market 
at moderate prices, and they can be carried 
to any spot where a farmhouse can be lo- 
cated, whether gas or electricity are avail- 
able or not. 

There are the other great helps to the 
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testingly, I was nourished on 
canned peas, tomatoes, and corn, 
because the farmers’ wives refused 
to cultivate vegetable gardens, and 
the men had no time for them. 
Here is a point where the mere 
saving of labor is a doubtful ad- 
vantage. If a woman puts her 
sewing into the hands of Industry, 
the chances are greatly in favor of 
her getting a superior product at a 
less cost. But when she does the 
same thing with her vegetables, the 


Just a little brook and a water-wheel —and in the house light and 


power and heat. 
its cost, averaged for a period of years. is small. 


Without machinery one always goes on working; 
Where water- 


power is lacking, a gasoline engine or a windmill will serve the 


purpose at a little greater expense 


farm cook—the things that come in cans. 
I was speaking recently before a hundred 
or so women in Troy, when a young woman 
rose and said that she was glad to state that 
the farmers’ wives where she came from 
had learned to use canned vegetables all 


the time, and so had made their work a 
great deal easier. I was tempted to re- 
spond with some spirit, having fresh in my 
mind a summer spent in the farming dis- 
tricts of the Mississippi Valley when, pro- 


chances 

are the 

other way. 

For no 

matter how 

“superfine” 

the canned 

varieties may be, the fresh ones 
taste better. There are flavors and 
delectablenesses in green peas and sweet-corn 
and lima beans that will not survive months 
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of solitary confinement in cans. In the winter 
the farm woman may have little choice but 
to use canned things, but in the summer, 
considerations of quality seem to demand 
that she raise, prepare, and cook her own 
vegetables. 

By this I do not for a moment mean that 
she should maintain a vegetable garden 
of the old-fashioned kind—short-seasoned, 
placed a half-mile from the house, and cared 
for only after the other chores are done— 
but a handy garden at the kitchen door, 
with vegetables started in cold-frames be- 
fore the snow is gone, a garden systemat- 
ically run as a part of the housekeeping 
throughout the season. 

In this connection, the joy which so many 
women on the farms take in their gardens 
suggests an idea that has recently been dis- 
cussed at farm-women’s conferences. In 
regard to this, one woman writes, “Now, 
as I see it, a large part of the solution of the 
housework problem, and of the farm-work 
problem, too, has got to come through 
breaking down the wall between man’s 
work and woman’s work.” 

With the introduction of gasoline en- 
gines into the farm home, much of the 
housework needs a man’s help; and with 
the simplification of farm machinery, there 
is a lot of work, traditionally regarded as 
man’s work, which women could not only 
do, but in the doing of which they would 
make their lives more interesting. Of 
course we don’t want to go back to the 
European way that hitches the woman up 
with the dog or the ox; but we do want to 
hitch the woman’s brain up with the man’s 
brain for the better organization of work of 
all kinds on the farm. 

I know one of these modern brain-and- 
muscle combinations out in the Missouri 
Valley. The wife is a college graduate. 
She sets her table to a balanced ration in- 
stead of making it groan with unceasing 
pork, potatoes, and preserves; she rides the 
farm machinery and keeps the farm books. 
She is clerk of the school-board and presi- 
dent of the woman’s club in the nearest 
village; she is preparing her son for col- 
lege, and supplementing the education the 
district school is able to give her two daugh- 
ters. And she still finds time to take easel 
and canvas into the fields and do a little of 
the landscape-painting which was one of 
her pre-matrimonial accomplishments. She 


is enjoying what her more house-bound sis- 
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ters never know—the real companionship 
of her husband. No woman who hasn’t 
been her husband’s business associate 
knows what she misses. 

Think of the business of living on a farm 
as it will be—must be—in the future. The 
woman and her husband will both have 
been trained in agriculture, as they will 
both have been trained in housekeeping. 
They will lump all the work of living into 
one sum, and see just how much of it can be 
dispensed with. Then they will see just 
how much of what remains can be sent away 
and done commercially. They will appor- 
tion the rest as best suits the abilities of 
each, without regard to whether it is con- 
ventionally considered man’s work or wo- 
man’s work, knowing that from the plant- 
ing of the seed to the washing of the dish- 
towels, it is all the business of living on a 
farm. And they will do this work with the 
aid of the best labor-saving devices in the 
house as well as on the land, because what- 
ever lightens one part of the work lightens 
it all. And they will remember that fac- 
tories, mail-order houses, and.the advertis- 
ing pages of magazines offer them the raw 
materials of life, just as their own fields do. 

They will realize that it is primarily for 
the benefit of the farm household that the 
parcel post has been established; they will 
find out whether it isn’t cheaper for them to 
order Bermuda onions straight from Texas, 
and lettuce from South Carolina, than to 
raise those things themselves, and whether 
they can’t ship eggs direct to city customers, 
and save commission merchants’ percent- 
ages in the process. They will find out 
just how many of their acres they can work 
profitably, or use for wood-supply or pas- 
ture; and they will not keep any more than 
that, even if they can afford to let them lie 
idle. For they will know that the Great 
Unfed need what might be grown from that 
land, and that nothing will excuse them to 
society for crops that are never planted. 

And when the farmer’s wife has more 
healthful outdoor exercise in the fields, in- 
stead of the present long, steaming days 
over the wash-tub and cook-stove and pre- 
serving-kettle and sewing-machine; when 
the farmer has his share of the indoor tasks 
—then they will be able together to put all 
their work on an efficiency basis, and still 
have some free time for the community 
service which is more needed, if possible, in 
the country than anywhere else. 
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On Men and the Domestic Arts 
By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


to me de odder arternoon when 
she drapped in to see me, as 
she retch out for de tea-pot, an’ poured de 
dreenings into her cup. “Dey done freed 
de nigger wid de wah, an’ dey done freed de 
mule wid dese heah mobile wagons, an’ hit 
looks lak dat woman was gwine to be freed 
at las’.” 
“Glory be for de hope,” says I, “but 
whar’s de wharfore- 
ness of yo’ prog- 
nostications? So fur 
as I kin see, things 
is jest a-rockin’ 
along in de same 
ole odd-come-short 
way for our sect lak 
dey always is. 
Whut’s done hap- 
pen dat makes you 
think dat we is 
*bout to grab hold 
of de tail-fedders of 
de bird of liberty?” 
“Why,” says Sis 
Hannah Jane, “ain’t 
you heard tell dat 
out dere in de West, 
at dat University of 
Minnesota, dat 
dey’s teachin’ all de 
boys how to cook 
an’ how to sew, so 


ss LESS Gord, dat I done live to see 
dis day,” says Sis Hannah Jane 


dat when dey grows =——_ 
eo — 


up dey kin git up an’ baal 
git deir own break- 
fas’, an’ sew on deir 
own buttons, an’ 
darn deir own 
socks, an’ patch deir own britches, so dat 
deir wives won’t have a thing to do 
but to go to de movin’-picture show 
an’ de bargain sales, an’ meander an’ 


** What's done happen dat makes you think dat our 
sect is ‘bout to grab hold of de tail-fedders of de 
bird of liberty?™~ 


peruse up an’ down de streets in deir good 
clothes? 

“Talk ’bout de emancipation of our sect, 
ef dis ain’t hit, den what is hit? Whut’s 
bein’ freed of yo’ political shackles to bein’ 
freed from de wash-tub an’ de cookin’- 
stove? Whut’s de privilege of de ballot to 
de privilege of havin’ a husband dat’ll do 
all de fambly mendin’? I tell you, Sis Mi- 
randy, ma’am, de glad day of freedom is a 
dawnin’ for us po’, pussecuted, down-trod- 
den women, an’ 
hit’s comin’ along 
of de sewin’-ma- 
chine route for 
men.” 

“Well, Sis Han- 
nah Jane,” ’spons I, 
“ever sence we sent 
Thomas Jefferson 
Abraham Lincoln 
off to college, an’ me 
an’ his pa wuked 
our fingers to de 
bone to pay for hit, 
an’ all dat he come 
home wid wuz a col- 
lege yell an’ a fra- 
ternity pin an’ two 
busted ribs an’ de 
opinion dat he was 
ole man Solomon 
hisself, an’ dat his 
parients wuz back 
numbers, I’se been 
kin’ of suspicious of 
dat higher culchah. 
Hit looks lak to me 
dat hit don’t take on 
jest ordinary folks, 
an’ de odder kind 
ketch hit, anyway. But maybe ef dey’s 
gwine to mix up de book larnin’ wid some 
sewin’ an’ cookin’, hit’ll sort of take de 
curse off of a college eddication.” 
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“T tell you, Sis Mirandy,” ’sclaims Sis 
Hannah Jane, “hit’s a grand idee to teach 
men how to be handy aroun’ de house, an’ 
I jest loves to think of dat class of earnest- 
eyed young men bein’ taught how to walk 
de colic an’ fix de baby’s bottle, an’ havin’ 
hit proned in on deir youthful minds dat 
you don’t wash a baby lak you does a setter- 
pup. Why, Sis Mirandy, ef my husban’ 
wuz to ondertake to wash my little Blanch 
Snowdrop, I makes no doubt dat he’d 
soap her all over wid mange soap, an’ 
den take her by de years an’ souse her 
down into de tub, an’ den set her out in de 
sun to dry. 

“T tell you, Sis Mirandy, I ain’t never 
dast let deir pa bathe none of my chillun, 
becaze he handles a baby lak hit wuz a sack 
of potatoes, an’ he’s dest as liable to hol’ 
hit’s head down as hit’s feet, but, thank 
Gord, all of my chillun is dat dark com- 
plected dey don’t show dirt, so dey 
can wait ontil I gits time to wash ’em 
myself.” 

“Amen,” ’spons I, “an’ you had orter 
see Ike, my ole man, when he tries to sew 
on a button. He starts off wid a gran’ 
flourish, an’ a-wearin’ de look of one of dese 
heah early Christian martyrs dat Br’er Jin- 
kins tells bout, whut’s done been tooken in 
an’ sold a gold brick of a wife, but whut is 
too noble to say de things ’bout hit dat he’s 
entitled to say. When I sees him wid dat 
sufferin’ an’ resigned expression, a-makin’ 
for my wuk-basket, I knows dat he’s 
done busted a button off, an’ is mad be- 
caze I ain’t been mind-reader enough to 
know hit. 

“Den he rummages through my wuk- 
basket ontel he makes a mess dat hit takes 
me two hours to straighten out, an’ den he 
picks out de littlest needle an’ de biggest 
thread in hit, an’ den he goes over by de 
window an’ braces hisself in a chair against 
de wall lak he was startin’ into a wrastlin’ 
match. I offers to sew on de button, an’ 
he says: ‘Go ’way, woman, dere ain’t none 
of yo’ sect dat kin do no mo’ dan paste a 
button on. I want dis one to hol’, so I’se 
a-gwine to sew hit on myself.’ Den I offers 
to thread de needle, an’ he ‘lows dat he 
ain’t lost his eyesight, nor yit de use of his 
hands, an’ dat ef I’ll go an’ ’tend to my 
business, he can ’tend to his widout de 
ben’fit of any of my advice. Den I goes 
away. 

“Long "bout a half-hour afterwards I 
comes along ag’in, an’ Ike has got fo’ty- 
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*leven spools of thread, an’ fo’ papers of 
needles scattered roun’ him, an’ is done 
tuk off his collar an’ spit on his hand, 
an’ at las’ has got de needle threaded, an’ 
a kin’ of light of triumph is shinin’ on 
his brow. 

“Den he makes a jab at de button, an’ 
he can’t find de hole, an’ den he makes 
*bout fo’ mo’ jabs widout findin’ it, an’ 
den all of a sudden his needle goes through 
de hole onexpected lak, an’ bout a inch into 
his thumb, an’ Ike gives a jump dat makes 
de cheer slip, an’ he falls on de flo’, an’ he 
gits up doin’ a war dance, and a-suckin’ his 
thumb, an’ a-sayin’ things dat ain’t becom- 
in’ in no Christian man whut’s a elder in de 
chu’ch. An’ I finishes sewin’ on de button, 
an’ ’bout de time dat de sore gits out of 
Ike’s finger, he commences to brag ’bout 
how much he knows "bout sewin’, an’ how 
he always sews on his own buttons.”’ 

“Whut you say, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis 
Hannah Jane, “is de ve’y sp’it an’ image of 
de way my husban’ acts on dem lak occa- 
sions. Dat’s why dey’s gwine to teach dem 
college boys how to sew, so dey can wrastle 
wid deir own buttons widout losin’ deir grip 
on deir religion. Teachin’ dem boys dem 
household tasks, so to speak, sholy is a 
grand idee, an’ hit’s gwine to stop a lot of 
dis heah divorsh evil.” 

“Well, I dunno, Sis Hannah Jane,” I 
’spons, “hit looks lak to me dat hit’s mo’ 
calculated to encourage argyment in de fam- 
bly circle dan hit is to promote harmony. 
Seems lak to me dat I can’t edzactly see de 
dove of peace roostin’ on de roof-pole of 
dat house whar de man of de fambly is al- 
ways a-handin’ out advice to his wife ’bout 
how she should make de chillun’s clothes 
an’ cook de vittals, an’ a-tellin’ her dat he 
always double-felled his seams an’ browned 
his flour for thickenin’ gravy, instid of doin’ 
things de slack way she does ’em. 

“T don’t know how you be, Sis Hannah 
Jane, but ef dere’s one thing in dis world dat 
does rile me an’ git my dander up, hit is for 
anybody to pass any remarks, an’ throw any 
asparagus on de way I cooks things; an’ ef 
I was married to a man dat wuz always a- 
tellin’ me dat his biscuits was always light, 
an’ his cake never fell, an’ dat de way he 
cooked po’k chops dey dest melted in yo’ 
mouth, I lay dat ’bout de second time 
he done hit, I’d smash all of de dishes 
over his haid, an’ dat dere would be a 
call for de ambulansh in dat once happy 
home. 
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“No, Sis Hannah Jane, believe me, hit 
ain’t gwine to make for no happy home for 
de man to know mo’ ’bout cookin’ dan his 
wife does. For whut does de Good Book 
say on dis pint to men: ‘Eat whut is set 
befo’ you, an’ ax no questions. An’ pass 
no criticisms.’ De grounds in de coffee- 
pot is been de 
grounds of mo’ dan 
one divorsh already, 
an’ dey would be 
of mo’ ef ev’y man 
wuz a good free-han’ 
cook.” 

‘‘Dat’s de true 
words, Sis Mirandy,” 
agrees Sis Hannah 
Jane, “an’ mo’over 
an’ lakwise, dere ain’t 
no odder man in de 
world dat is so set up 
an’ bigoty as de man 
dat thinks dat he 
knows how to cook. 
Lawd, dest let one 
of de po’ things go 
a-campin’ an’ cook up 
some sort of a mess dat 
dey can gulp down, be- 
caze dey’s dat hongry 
dat dey could eat 
turnpike rocks an’ ten- 
penny - nails, an’ he 
don’t git through brag- 
gin’ over hit to de las’ 
day of his life. An’ 
when a man does on- 
dertake to cook any- 
thing, hit takes all 
de pots an’ pans an’ 
spoons an’ cups in de house, an’ he wastes 
enough vittels to run de fambly a week 
makin’ one dish. 

“Dere’s one thing, dough, dat’s good 
*bout teachin’ men how to cook an’ sew,” 
goes on Sis Hannah Jane. “‘Hit’ll make’em 
have a little mo’ sympathy for deir wives. 
Becaze a man ain’t never tackled de job, he 
thinks dat a woman dat ain’t got nothin’ to 
do but to git three meals a day, an’ clean up 
de house, an’ wash de clothes, an’ do de 
fambly sewin’, an’ nuss de baby, an’ take 
care of de chillun is got a reg’lar picnic, an’ 
dat de reason dat hit takes her from five 
o’clock in de mawnin’ till ten o’clock at 
night to git through wid her wuk is becaze 
she ain’t got no management to her. 

“When de men goes up against dat kind 


* An’ den all of a sudden Ike's needle goes through 
de hole onexpected lak, an’ ‘bout a inch into his 
thumb, an’ he gives a jump, an’ gits up doin’ a war 
dance, an’ a~suckin’ his thumb, an’ a-sayin’ things 
dat ain't becomin’ in no Christian man whut's a 


elder in de chu'ch™ 
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of a perpetual-motion job an’ finds out dat 
hit’s de hardest wuk on earth, den maybe 
dey’ll have a little mo’ pity for dem whut’s 
wrastlin’ wid hit, an ‘lend deir wives a 
helpin’ han’ wid de spring sewin’.”’ 

“Shoo, Sis Hannah Jane,” says I, “‘you’se 
barkin’ up de wrong tree, for dere won’t be 
no marryin’ when ev’y 
man is his own cook 
an’ seamstress. Dere 
comes a time in ev’y 
bachelor’s life when 
he’s got a drawer full 
of socks wid holes in 
em, an’ his suspen- 
ders pinned on wid 
safety- pins, an’ his 
stomach turns at de 
thought of boardin’- 
house cookin’, an’ 
den hit is dat de near- 
est woman snatches 
him up an’ leads him 
lak a lamb to de al- 
tar. Dat’s de way 
de Lawd delivers a 
man into our hands; 
but ef he had a good. 
grip on de needle 
an’ de fryin’-pan, he’d 
git away from us ev’y 
time.” 

““Maybe so,” ’spons 
Sis Hannah Jane, 
“but maybe when 
men learn how to do 
fancy - work, de po’ 
things dat is drove to 
de corner saloon an’ de 
crap game to pass de 
time of a evenin’ will stay at home, an’ pass 
a pleasant time crochetin’, or doin’ Batten- 
berg work.” 

“Well, Sis Hannah Jane,” ’spons I, “I 
ain’t in favor of teachin’ men how to cook 
an’ sew, an’ make ’em thereby independent 
of us women. Naw’m, we need all de 
strangle-hold on de wedding-ring dat we can 
git, an’ ef de time ever comes when a man 
don’t have to marry to git a cook dat can’t 
give notice an’ quit, dere’s gwine to be a 
mighty falling off in weddin’ bells. But,” 
I says, wid a sigh, “hit would be a comfort to 
be married to a man dat could tell you when 
yo’ shu’twaist fit in de back, an’ whedder 
yo’ skirt was on straight or slantwise. But 
beyand dat, hit’s money in our pockets to 
keep men in deir own sacred sphere.” 
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The End of the Bleached Flour Case 


If you have plenty of money you need not lose hope of winning your case at law until it has been 
decided adversely by the Supreme Court of the United States. 





With the numerous appeals that 


are open to a litigant, the attempt to win redress for some unlawful act, or to stop a nefarious 
practice, is often a matter of years—with failure as the ultimate outcome. Such was the result in 
the now famous—or infamous—Bleached Flour case. It will be remembered that restraint of law 
was sought against millers who used poisonous substances as bleaching-agents for flour. The proc- 
ess admittedly left poisons in the finished product. This was held to be contrary to the pure 


food law of 1906, and the upholders of the law won in the first bout. 
ing with the decision by the Supreme Court, on February 24, 1914, that the trial court had erred 


N order that the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING may fully understand 
this most important case, I would 
refer for a moment to the original 
charge to the jury of Judge Smith Mc- 
Pherson, before whom the case was first 
tried. He said, in part: 


It will be noted that the act does not say, 
“any added poison,” but does say, “any added 
poisonous ingredient.” ‘The word “‘poisonous”’ as 
an adjective conveys a descriptive meaning, and is 
used in a qualitative sense and not in a quantitative 
sense. That is, it refers to the kind of substance, 
and not to the quantity of the substance. This idea 
or meaning is further emphasized and rendered more 
certain by the qualifying clause, “which may render 
such article injurious to health.” It does not say, 
‘which does render such article injurious to health,” 
but manifestly it was the purpose of Congress to in- 
clude in this distinction all ingredients of a poison- 
ous character to which, in their essential nature, 
might be ascribed the tendency to affect health in- 
juriously. ... 

It is not conceivable that the Congress of the 
United States, when it passed this act, intended that 
producers and venders might continue to add poison- 
ous and other injurious substances to food so long 
as the quantity added was not sufficient to produce 
observable poisonous or injurious effects upon the 
health of consumers;-nor is it conceivable that Con- 
gress intended to require that the government, be- 
fore proceeding to condemnation of an article of 
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Then began the appeals, end- 





food as adulterated, must prove that it contains 
added poisonous or other added deleterious ingredi- 
ent in such a quantity as would render such article 
injurious to health. It is known to every one that 
there is no method of ascertaining or measuring the 
effect of the consumption of such substances in food 
upon the public health or upon the health of any 
particular individual. 

It is clear that it was intended by Congress to 
prohibit the adding to food of any quantity of the 
prohibited substances. ... Therefore, the court 
charges you that the government need not prove 
that this flour, or foodstuffs made by the use of it, 
would injure the health of any consumer. It is the 
character—not the quantity—of the added sub- 
stance, if any, which is to determine this case. 


. The jury, acting on this charge, and on 
the evidence before it, quickly brought in a 
verdict of guilty. On this judgment, the 
claimant appealed to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth District, which re- 
versed the court below. The Circuit Court 
held that Judge McPherson’s interpretation 
of the words ‘‘ which may render such arti- 
cle injurious to health” was “refined.” 
Through a long solemnity of tortuous legal 
phraseology, the court expressed its con- 
viction that the words were intended by 
Congress to have only ‘their natural mean- 
ing.”’ And so, although there was no ques- 
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tion that a poisonous ingredient is added in 
the bleaching process, the point at issue 
now became simply whether or not it was 
present in sufficient quantity to injure the 
health of the consumer. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals also dis- 
cussed the question of the possibility of in- 
jury without any symptoms of an ordinary 
character which could be detected. The 
testimony of experts to the effect that ni- 
trites injuriously affect the coloring-matter 
of the blood was fully discussed, and the 
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consumer, but to the man who was adul- 
terating the flour. 

The above substantially shows the status 
of the case as it went before the Supreme 
Court. This court, in its discussion of the 
case, made the comment that “the testi- 
mony shows that the effect of the Alsop 
process is to bleach or whiten the flour, and 
thus make it more marketable.” 

This is a most pregnant phrase. It 
means, as was brought out by the evidence 
in the trial, that bleached flour, although 


following conclu- 
sion was drawn: 


It cannot be held 
that the evidence was 
so conclusive in favor 
of the government as 
to warrant the court in 
withdrawing this issue 
from the jury. 


It is evident that 
no one doubted the 
ability of the poison 
to alter the color of 
the flour; but when 
it comes to altering 
the color of the 
blood—that’s dif- 
ferent. To me it 
seems plain that 
when a small quan- 
tity of nitrogen ox- 
ides are active 
enough to change 
so profoundly the 
color of the flour, 
they might easily 
have also a pro- 
found effect on 
health. The court 
might just as well 
have said that it 
is unreasonable to 
suppose that 1.8 
parts per million 


A Dinner for the Other Fellow 


(Its legality based on the decision 
in the bleached flour case) 

Cocktail (bitters—containing 5 parts of strychnin 
per million). 

Oysters, Jamaica Bay (not more than 2 typhoid 
bacilli per hundred). 

Soup (with not more than 1.8 parts of ptomaines 
per cup). 

Bread (made of flour bleached with peroxide of 
nitrogen, especially recommended for decolorizing 
the blood). 

Fish (preserved with a little boric acid). 

Sauterne (350 milligrams of sulphurous acid per 
bottle). 

ag beef (with 100 milligrams of saltpeter per 
kilo). 

P ~ wine (colored with an uncertified coal-tar 
ye). 

Spring (last) chicken (with a little salicylic acid 
for aseptic purposes). 

Keichup (with one-tenth per cent. of benzoate of 
soda). 

Peas (colored with sulphate of copper). 

Potatoes (sprayed with arsenic). 

Cucumbers (hardened with alum). 

Ice-cream (preserved with formaldehyde and rain- 
bowed with anilin dyes containing arsenic). 

Honey cakes (containing formic acid). 

Coffee (sweetened with saccharin). 

Cigarettes (with two parts per million of opium). 

Brandy (synthesized from alcohol, artificially col- 
ored and flavored). 


Injury to health by any one article of this bill of 
fare is guaranteed impossible. Family physicians 
should be called about eleven p. m. 


not improved for 
nutritive purposes 
one iota, and prob- 
ably so “doctored” 
as to injure health, 
can nevertheless be 
sold for a consider- 
able advance over 
the same flour un- 
bleached. Various 
estimates indicate 
that the miller can 
secure from twen- 
ty-five to fifty cents 
per barrel addition- 
al profit by bleach- 
ing his flour. This 
alone, it seems to 
me, is sufficient 
cause for condemn- 
ing the process. 
For a process that 
makes flour ‘more 
marketable” and 
higher priced, and 
yet does not im- 
prove its character, 
appears essentially 
fraudulent: 

The court fur- 
ther says: 

It is not required 


that the article of food 
containing added 


could possibly have any effect on the color 
of flour. 

There was evidence submitted which 
tended to prove that flour containing the 
percentage of nitrites found in the seized 
flour might be injurious to health when used 
for a considerable period; but this was re- 
futed and the converse supported by “‘sub- 
stantial testimony.” Here was a plain case 
of disagreement among experts; and the 
Circuit Court, after mature deliberation, 
gave the benefit of the doubt, not to the 


poisonous or other added deleterious ingredients 
must affect the public health, and i is not incum- 
bent upon the government, in order to make out 
a case, to establish that fact. The act has placed 
upon the government the burden of establishing, in 
order to secure a verdict of condemnation under this 
statute, that the added poisonous or deleterious 
substances must be such as may render such article 
injurious to health. The word “may” is here used 
in its ordinary and usual signification, there being 
nothing to show the intention of Congress to affix 
to it any other meaning. It is, says Webster, “an 
auxiliary verb, qualifying the meaning of another 
verb, by expressing ability, . . . contingency, or 
liability, or possibility, or probability.” In thus 
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describing the offense, Congress doubtless took into 
consideration that flour may be used in many ways, 
in bread, cake, gravy, broth, etc. It may be con- 
sumed, when prepared as a food, by the strong and 
the weak, the old and the young, the well and the 
sick; and it is intended that if any flour, because of 
any added poisonous or other deleterious ingredient, 
may possibly injure the health of any of these, it 
shall come within the ban of the statute. 


The latter part of the above language of 
the Supreme Court is admirably fitted to 
carry out the purpose of the act. It seems 
difficult to understand how the court, after 
making such a pronouncement as that, 
could have reached the decision it did. 
Furthermore, even the Circuit Court of 
Appeals acknowledged that there was 
plenty of evidence that the flour may injure 
health. In view of all this, it would seem 
that the only conclusion possible would have 
been that his flour was an adulterated arti- 
cle. But, unfortunately for the cause of 
pure food, the Supreme Court did not stop 
with the language quoted above. It con- 
tinued as follows: 


If it cannot by any possibility, when the facts are 
reasonably considered, injure the health of any con- 
sumer, such flour, though having a small addition of 
poisonous or deleterious ingredients, may not be 
condemned under the act. 


The learned judges of the Supreme Court 
evidently did not give any preponderant 
weight to the evidence of those experts 
testifying for the government; at least they 
agreed that the trial court had erred in not 
submitting the matter to the jury. And 
yet the Supreme Court says it is not in- 
cumbent on the government to prove injury, 
only its possibility! What capable student 
of disease and its causes can doubt the pos- 
sibility, yea, the certainty, of injury from 
the consumption three times a day over a 
long period of time of a poison so acute 
that 1.8 parts per million blanches the fair 
face of natural flour and makes it as white 
and waxy as the face of a corpse? The 
incessant burden of taking care of these 
minute quantities of poison imposes on all 
the vital activities a drain which cannot 
fail in course of time to work serious injury 
and materially shorten life. 

The message which this ruling of the 
Supreme Court carries to the country would 
seem to be unmistakable Without any 
purpose on the part of the court of strength- 
ening the cause of food adulteration, great 
hope and joy reign in the hearts of the 
enemy. Treason is defined as bearing arms 


The End of the Bleached Flour Case 








against one’s country, or as giving aid and 
comfort to its enemies. Treason against 
the pure-food propaganda would consist, 
by like definition, of active opposition to it, 
or of giving aid and comfort to its enemies. 
Of one thing the country may be sure, that 
this decision of the Supreme Court has 
brought aid and comfort to every adul- 
terator in this country. It may be good 
law, but it is treason to the cause. 

And yet a careful and critical study of 
the three decisions does not warrant quite 
such extravagant jubilation on the part 
of food adulterators as has been observed. 
While on the face of the decision, and 
in view of the arguments which are used, 
it is evident that the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and the Supreme Court itself 
did not believe the evidence in the case 
sufficiently conclusive to warrant the 
withdrawal of the proof of injury from 
the jury, both courts, and especially the 
Supreme Court, indicate very strongly that 
had this phase of the matter gone to the 
jury, and had the jury decided that injury 
was possible, both courts would have sup- 
ported the court below. After all, then, the 
real reason for the reversal of the court be- 
low was not that either the Circuit Court 
or the Supreme Court had any intention of 
promoting the addition of poisons to foods, 
but simply because the proof of the exist- 
ence of deleterious results was not allowed 
to go to the jury. From this point of view, 
it is easy to see that the remanding of the 
case for a new trial was, in the opinion of the 
higher courts, the only proper thing to do 
in view of the language of the act. 

But what business have poisonous and 
deleterious substances in human foods? 
What excuse of a manufacturer can justify 
the addition of poisons to human foods? 
These are questions whose answer does not 
depend upon the decision of any court. 

If this decision of the Supreme Court ap- 
plied only to flour, the people who want pure 
food would not have so great cause for dis- 
couragement, for the millers of the country 
have almost unanimously condemned the 
process of bleaching—and there is always 
whole-wheat flour to fall back on. But this 
is not a question of a single thing; the de- 
cision applies to every human food. Under 
the present construction of the law, there 
is not a single article of manufactured food 
that may not contain a few parts per million 
of a poison, and yet those who put it in the 
foods go scot-free, unless the jury can be 








Between justice and the law the manufacturer not infrequently does as he pleases. It is not the part of consumers 
to rail at the law nor to denounce judges for basing decisions on technicalities. Common sense suggests the wisdom 
of asking for the products of those manufacturers who believe that the old saying about honesty is still true 


shown a possibility of harm. Into’ our 
butter they may put a few parts per 
million of a poisonous coal-tar dye; 
into the milk a few parts per million of 
poisonous formaldehyde; into the bread a 
few parts per million of poisonous nitrous 
acid; into the baking powder a few parts 
per million of poisonous arsenic or poison- 
ous lead; into our syrups a few parts per 
million of poisonous sulphur dioxide; into 
our meats a few parts per million of borax; 
into our smoking tobacco a few parts per 
million of opium; into our sausages a few 


parts per million of potassium nitrate; into 
our beer a few parts per million of bitter, 
poisonous strychnin; into our whiskey a 
few parts per million of poisonous ethers of 
the higher alcohols; into our soft drinks a 
few parts per million of poisonous caffein; 
into our ketchups a few parts per million of 
poisonous benzoate of soda; and so on 
throughout the whole list of human foods. 
When these cases come to the courts only 
the particular substance and article involved 
can go to the jury, but when the members 
of the Supreme Court sit down to a feast in 
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which everything they eat and drink is 
“slightly poisoned,” they may find that the 
“rule of reason” will not apply. Had the 
members of the Supreme Court had prac- 
tical knowledge and experience of the arts 
of adulteration, and the little, half-hidden 
causes of disease, they would have realized 
not only a possibility but a probability of 
injury to delicate organisms by a small 
quantity -of nitrous oxide. It is entirely 
possible that it may be the final note in the 
gamut of cumulative poisons. 

We must appeal to the sober common 
sense of the people. We consumers do not 
want any of these poisons in our foods. Let 
us ask Congress, with a voice which cannot 


be gainsaid, to repeal that clause of the act 
on which the Supreme Court based its de- 
cision; namely, “ which may be injurious to 
health.” It is not patriotic, and it is use- 
less, to denounce the Supreme Court. We 
give each member of that court absolute 
credit for honesty of purpose and sincerity 
of motive. But they are not food-experts. 
They haven’t been in the fight to protect 
that which is most precious to the nation, its 
food supply, and through that its health. 
They see only the technical point of the law. 
They read into it their usual “rule of rea- 
son,” and in so doing they open the door to 
abuses which are intolerable, and which 
threaten the very existence of the republic. 


The Science of Nutrition 


HE third principal division of foods 
includes fats and oils. The common 


distinction 
which is made be- 
tween them is not 
a very sharp one. 
In general it may 
be said that a fatty 
material that is 
liquid at ordinary 
temperatures is an 
oil, and an oily 
material that is 
solid at ordinary 
temperatures is a 
fat. Another class- 
ification, which is 
also to a certain ex- 
tent indefinite, is 
that fats are of ani- 
mal origin and oils 
of vegetable origin; 
but it must not be 
forgotten that the 
whale produces a 
large amount of oil 
and that there are 
certain vegetable 
fats. Ordinary 
temperatures mean 
those of the liv- 
ing-room, which 
usually do not 
fall below sixty, 


Fats and Olils 


Quantities of Fats and Oils in Some of 
the Principal Foods 


54 per cent. 
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Among the concentrated foods which are offered 
for consumption, the vegetable-oils, lard, tallow, 
suet, etc., are practically pure fats or oils. Butter 
contains 82.5 per cent. of fatty substance, the rest 
being water, 12 to 15 per cent., curd, 1 to 2 per cent., 
and salt, from none to 3 per cent. 


and rarely rise above blood-heat (about 
ninety-eight and a half degrees Fahrenheit). 


An important 
distinction in com- 
position is to be 
noted between the 
sugars and starch- 
es, representing the 
carbohydrates, and 
the fats and oils, 
representing the 
third class of food 
products. In the 
starches and su- 
gars, the elements 
hydrogen and oxy- 
gen occur in the 
same proportion as 
in water, whereas 
in the oils and fats, 
the oxygen exists 
in only very small 
quantities. In other 
words, the sugars 
and starches may 
be regarded as 
partly burned, 
while the extent of 
the burning in the 
fats and oils is ex- 
tremely slight. For 
this reason the fats 
and oils are dis- 
tinctively heat- 





formers, furnishing the maximum degree of 
heat and energy during the processes of 
combustion in the various tissues of the 
body. A kilogram (2.2 lbs.) of sugars or 
starches will furnish four thousand calories 
(units) of energy, while a kilogram of fats 
or oils will furnish nine thousand, three 
hundred units of energy. 

As a consequence, fats and oils are con- 
sumed in in- 
creasingly large 
quantities asthe 
temperature of 
theenvironment 
falls. Near the 
equator, where 
the average 
temperature is 
but little below 
that of the blood 
itself, there is 
little loss of heat 
by radiation 
from the human 
body, and hence 
those elements 
which particu- 
larly produce 
heat are re- 
quired in mini- 
mum quantity. 
But as we ap- 
proach the 
northern limit 
of human hab- 
itation, where 
the average temperatures of the year are be- 
low the freezing-point of water, the radiation 
of heat from the body is greatly increased, 
and the requirement of fat in the food is 
correspondingly greater. A man living at the 
equator would suffer severely if he consumed 
the diet of the Eskimo, while the Eskimo 
would speedily freeze to death if he lived on 
the fruits and vegetables of the equator. 

On the same principle, the proportion of 
fats and oils in foods of people living in 
climates like our own should be very much 
greater in winter than in summer. Our dis- 
comfort during hot weather is largely due to 
the fact that we are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the principles of nutrition to 
change our diet to suit the temperatures. 
It is every bit as foolish during the hot sum- 
mer months to eat foods rich in fats or oils 
as it would be to wear our heavy under- 
clothing and fur coats during the same period. 

Fats and oils, as is the case with starches 


Harvey W. Wiley 





Adapt your food to the climate. 
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and sugars, are often offered for consump- 
tion in a practically pure state. In this they 
differ from the proteins, which are rarely 
eaten unmixed with other food products. It 
should not be forgotten, nevertheless, that 
nature has mixed the oils and fats in our 
foods so as to give us a very considerable 
proportion of them, whether we consume 
any of them in the pure state or not. Animal 
foods, as-a rule, 
contain a very 
considerable 
proportion of 
fat. Certain 
vegetable foods, 
such as nuts, are 
also rich in oil. 
The cereals rep- 
resent a class of 
foods which con- 
tain the mini- 
mum proportion 
of oils. In milk 
we find the fat in 
larger quantity 
than theprotein, 
but in a some- 
what smaller 
quantity than 
the sugar, indi- 
cating, doubt- 
less, the natural 
method of com- 
bination for the 
first years of hu- 
man existence. 

The list on the preceding page, although 
far from complete, will give a general idea 
of how fats and oils are distributed in vege- 
table foods. No definite percentage of fat 
can be stated for animal foods, because they 
may be almost free of fat or may contain 
large quantities of it; it depends upon the 
condition of the animal when slaughtered 
and how the cut is made. 

It is also difficult to give any definite 
expression of the quantity of fat or oil 
which enters into the normal ration. 
Aside from the influence of climate, the 
taste of the individual, natural or ac- 
quired, and the possibility of securing 
such a ration as the individual craves are 
important factors here. For environment 
and personal choice have a profound in- 
fluence, not only on the amount, but on the 
character and distribution of the food com- 
ponents. There are many persons whose 
tastes differ from those of the great major- 


In the far North fats and 
oils are needed to keep you from freezing; in temperate zones 
a mixed diet is the true one, with fruits and vegetables predom- 
inating; in hot countries the diet should be largely vegetarian 
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ity of their fellows. One will be unable to 
eat butter, another lard, while a third will 
draw the line at a vegetable-oil—and so on 
with every element of diet. In order to de- 
termine what is approximately normal, we 
exclude idiosyncrasies of this kind. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the total average 
quantity of fat consumed per day by an in- 
dividual weighing 150 pounds and living in 
the temperate 
zoneis about one 
hundred grams, 
almost a quarter 
of a pound. 
While in indi- 
viduals wide 
variations from 
this average are 
often found, it 
may beregarded 
as a good ap- 
proximation of 
the usual re- 
quirement of a 
fat or an oil. 

The quantity 
of sugar and 
starch con- 
sumed per day 
is considerably 
greater than 
this. There is 
reason to believe 
that, especially 
during the cold 
months, it would 
be a wise dietetic practice if the people of our 
country would consume a larger quantity 
of oil and less sugar and starch. In the warm 
months, when succulent vegetables and 
fruits are abundant, the fat content of the 
ration might well be diminished. One rea- 
son for suggesting a practice of this kind is 
that an increased consumption of oils, es- 
pecially for salad purposes, would tend to 
secure a freer peristaltic action of the intes- 
tines, and in this way remedy the very com- 
mon state of constipation from which so 
many suffer. 

While the normal average requirement of 
fats is stated above as one hundred grams, 
it is certain that the people of this country 
are not getting their full share. Especially 
in southern Europe is the consumption of 
oils much larger than in this country. On 
the contrary, the fact that in the United 
States the consumption of butter is in ex- 
cess of that of most other countries tends to 





in the United States. 
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Though they got nearly everything else, the census-takers neg 
lected to find out how many sandwiches are consumed annually 
In spite of their popularity, they are not 
cheap as food. Bread and a bowl of soup would be much better 





counterbalance this. If one desires an in- 
creased amount of fat, however, butter is 
not the cheapest way in which to secure it. 
Such substances as olive-oil, purified cot- 
tonseed-oil, peanut-oil, and other edible 
vegetable-oils are much simpler in constitu- 
tion, and also, with the exception of olive- 
oil, much cheaper. Butter is a perfectly 
wholesome and delicious article of diet when 
eaten in modera- 
tion, but would 
not be ideal 
for general uses. 
However, it 
should be re- 
membered that 
butter-fat is 
something more 
to the body than 
the mere heat 
and energy that 
it yields. 

Undoubtedly 
olive-oil is the 
most desirable 
of all the vege- 
table-oils for 
table use, but a 
properly pre- 
pared cotton- 
seed- or peanut- 
oil, either of 
which is much 
cheaper, may 
be substituted. 
In fact, those 
who are not accustomed to discriminating 
between the fine flavors of oils are usually 
quite as well satisfied with these cheaper 
sorts. Many dietitians assert that animal 
oils are not as wholesome as those of 
vegetable origin, but there does not appear 
to be any reliable scientific basis for this 
statement. 

There is one scientific reason, however, 
which would lead to a preference in favor of 
the vegetable-oils. These oils are in a liquid 
state at the temperature of the body, and 
hence would seem to lend themselves more 
readily to the enzymic action which pre- 
pares them for absorption into the blood. 
I do not recall any scientific demonstrations 
of this principle, but its truth would seem to 
be self-evident. We must admit, however, 
that the digestive organisms have very little 
difficulty in disposing of the somewhat solid 
fats which are taken in the consumption of 
ordinary meat products. 









URRIED methods of eating and a 
desire to get through with it as soon 
as possible, especially at the lunch- 

eon hour, have led to many preparations of 
quickly available food, among which the 
sandwich takes high rank. The filling be- 
tween the two slices of bread of a sandwich 
usually consists of some meat or meat prep- 
aration, or else a preparation containing oil 
or fat, but no definite general statement 
can be made respecting the nutritional 
value of this food, because the size of the 
sandwich, its quantity of meat, butter, 
and so forth, constantly vary 

An eminent German physiologist, Rub- 
ner, thinks that the general use of the meat 
sandwich in Germany is due to the increased 
consumption of tea and coffee, which, being 
mainly simple stimulants, need some sub- 
stantial help. He assigns as a secondary 
reason the increasing use of sugar and alco- 
hol; for when one drinks freely of an alco- 
holic beverage and eats very sweet dishes 
at the table, the amount of carbohydrate 
material or pure fuel material in the diet is 
greatly increased. A rich, nitrogenous 
bread, with a good big piece of meat be- 
tween its slices, tends to correct a diet of 
this kind and to furnish the necessary 
nitrogenous ma- 
terial. Also, a 
sandwich is 
handy in shape, 
it is usually 
readily put up in 
packages, and 
can be taken up 
and carried away 


' 


without incon- 
venience. 
The Journal 


of the American 
Medical Associ- 
ation prints a 
a table showing 
the distribution 
of one hundred 
calories in the 
principal food- 
elements of 
bread, bread and 
butter, and a 
meat sandwich. 
This table is as 
follows: 





New Light on the Sandwich 


THE NUTRITIONAL AND ECONOMICAL 





Snails and bread and a bottle of ordinary wine—and the French 
laborer has almost an ideal cheap lunch. The wine, of course, 
food-value considered, is not cheap at any price. 


snails as handy to eat as a sandwich when you're in a hurry 


VALUE OF THE QUICK-LUNCH STAPLE 


Sources of 100 Calories 


SUGAR 
PROTEIN FAT AND STARCH 
In bread.. . eee oe II 3 85 
In bread and butter... . 5 58 37 
In meat sandwiches.... 15 53 32 


It will be seen that both protein and fat 
are relatively abundant sources of heat in 
the sandwich, while the carbohydrates are 
considerably less important than with bread 
or bread and butter alone. 

However, the sandwich is not an ideal 
food in so far as economy is concerned. The 
number of calories which can be bought for 
twenty-five cents in a good boarding-house 
or restaurant, as compared with the number 
found in the same value of sandwiches, is 
shown in the following table by Rubner: 


CALORIES GRAMS PROTEIN 
Ina public eating-house....... 3,990 containing 108 
Ina good restaurant.......... 1,990 containing 78 
In the form of sandwiches. ....1,140 containing 30 


It is not consistent with the facts to think 
of the sandwich as the poor man’s lunch, 
unless it is made at home. The ideal poor 
man’s lunch seems to be in France, where 
the laborer takes with him a loaf of brown 
bread almost long enough to serve as 
a walking-stick, and eats it in connec- 
tion with a pint 
of snails and a 
bottle of ordi- 
nary wine. This 
is much more 
economical than 
the heayy meat 
sandwich of the 
United States. 
The wine, of 
course, is not an 
economical food 
at any price, but 
a dry loaf needs 
some condiment, 
and light wines 
are to a French- 
man the _ nor- 
mal _ beverage. 
In this country 
some possibly 
cheaper, non- 
alcoholic drink 
could be substi- 
tuted with such 
a meal. 
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So I hitched it and made immediate race-course to depot 
where I stood proudly clutching harness with grand 
thumbs resembling Newport 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine, 
who know how to make home beautiful by 
staying there, 


EAR MR: 
There are a vacant place to 
be obtained for bright Japanese 
Gen. Houseworker at home of 
Mrs. & Mr. Jeremia Spiggott, Flag Wave, 


Pa. That vacancy are where I am not now 
working. It surprise me. This are how it 
happen. 


During breakfast-table last Frysday Hon. 
Mr. Spiggott look uply from Pittsbug news- 
reading and say with voice, “Mrs. and Mr. 
Wm. H. Axweilder shall be here tomorrow 
p. m. for slight weak-end visitation.” 

“They are both entirely unwelcome, I 
am sure,” she snob. 

“Tf we merely asked people we liked there 
would be no hospitality,” he rake off. “‘We 
must enjoy Hon. Axweilder’s company 
because of his great wealth. If we are 
sifficiently delightful to him maybe he will 
permit me to cheat him in business. You 
will love his conversational talk. For so 
dull a man he have a most penetrating 
mind.” 

“He must have to bore me so deep,” 
she snagger. “I like his wife less than 
equally.” 

So that day she enslave me for hard house- 
work, so all shall be delightful for this dis- 
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Hashimura Togo 


and the 
4Weak-Enders’ 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


gusting visit. All day I do con- 
siderable proud bedmake with 
swollen quilts of mushy silk ap- 
pearance. At lastly tomorrow 
p. m. arrive when Hon. Mrs. 
approach up to me and say with 
commutor language: 

“Togo,” she say it, “at toot of 
2.22 train Mrs. & Mr. Axweilder will 
arrive in custody of Hon. Husband. 
Kindly to hitch down Sarah, the 
horse, to fashionable bug-wagon and 
elope to depot with coachman expres- 
sion.” 

I go forthly to horse-garage where Hon. 
Sarah stood eating his oat. So I hitched it 
and made immediate race-course to depot 
where I stood proudly clutching harness 
with grand thumbs resembling Newport. 

Toot-toot of 2.22! Three human per- 
sonalities eloped forthly from Pullmanly 
train. One were Hon. Spiggott appearing 
full of courteous peev. Another was one 
enlarged gentleman of Republican expres- 
sion. Another were a very stretched lady 
whose nose contained great snobbery 
amidst eyeglass. 

“Tt are such pleasant change from our 
usual wealth to be trotting behind mild 
horseback instead of whizzing as usual in 
expensive ottomobiles,”’ she snuggest sweet- 
ishly as we jogg off. 

“We prefer this style of locomobile be- 
cause of its health,” growell Hon. Spiggott. 
Yet he attemp to appear hospital. 

At hallway of home Hon. Mrs. Spiggott 
were enwaiting with face containing smiles. 
By the cordial of her behavior you would 
think she was glad. ‘‘I am so hilarious to 
see you including your delicious husband!” 
she holla with soprano. Kissing enjoyed. 

“We shall have such unaccustomed 
pleasure in these simple surroundings!”’ 
notate Mrs. Axweilder. 

Mrs. Spiggott replied by looking iced 
with her eyes. 














“T am glad you have came on such an 
amiable day for a golluf game!” deplore 
Hon. Spiggott putting on sporty cap. 

“Ves. It are going to rain,” say Hon. 
Axweilder with slump voice. 

“That will make it seem more Scottish,” 
say Boss man cheerly. 

“On what vacant lot have you room to 
play golluf in such a neighborhood?”’ re- 
quire Hon. Ax while they depart off looking 
dangerous with clubs. 

“This evening,” Mrs. Spiggott explain 
to Mrs. Axweilder, ‘‘we are determined to 
give you dinner-party to include Mrs. & 
Mr. Washington Whack, very charmed 
people next door.” 

“Are they related to the 
Tuxedo?” Mrs. Ax cut up. 

“T are not acquainted with their geog- 
raphy,” glub Mrs. Boss. 

“Unless from Tuxedo they cannot live,” 
describe other lady. 

Mrs. Spiggott reply by thinking un- 
pleasantly. 

“Would you not enjoy slight driveway 
around neighborhood for observe country 
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“I observe how you suffer. 


Wallace Irwin 


Therefore I help escape.” 
encroach, “yet cannot because Hon. Spiggotts would feel sad to loss us.~ 
depart off would grieve them even less,” I tell 
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and fresh air?” she require at lastly, as 
soonly as her voice ceased freezing. 

“T am always fascinated to see how the 
other 1% lives,” Mrs. Axweilder shoot up. 

So I again hitch down Sarah, the horse, 
and forthly we trotted. While we elope 
past sweet gardens & landscapes that vis- 
itor continue gawsping: “Quaint! How 
comfort people can be for small salaries!” 

““Many persons surrounding here are 
top-high aristocrats!” snarrel Mrs. Spig- 
gott. 

““Undoubtlessly!”” snuggest Mrs. Ax. 
“My Uncle Henry lives in country resi- 
dence containing 800 rooms.” 

“What are name of it—Sing Sing?” 
collapse Mrs. Madam with sweetly smiling. 

Mrs. Axweilder listen without hearing. 

At lastly we arrive up to Cemetery View 
Country Club for slight tea-drunk. I await 
outside nursing Sarah, the horse, for con- 
siderable hour. At lastly both Mrs. Ladies 


approach outward with accompaniment of 
their husbands who smell quite highball. 
Both feminines look quite iced as we go 
homeward. 


Sir eotom ann. 


This I say. 


I should much admire to go,” he 


“ Your sudden 
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840 Hashimura Togo and the “Weak-Enders”’ 


At lastly was dinner-time. I ceased off be- 
ing coachman and became waitress, as usual. 

“We only attemp small, cozy dinners in 
our excluded set,” explan Hon. Mrs. while 
6 persons took set-down to dinner. 

“My dining-room contains 80 people, 
mostly nobility,” report Mrs. Axweilder 
while eating soup. 

Hon. Mr. Washington Whack, who set 
next by her, twist off his shirt-button from 
excitements. While doing so he explain 
how his family were similarly to Whacks 
of Tuxedo. Hon. Axweilder refuse to 
speak while feeding his indigestion. Hon. 
Spiggott steam up his merriment and tell 
college-bred tales about humor. 

When all foods was finished all retreated 
to parlor room where bridge-gamble was 
enjoyed till late night. At 1.62 oclock 
Mrs. Axweilder call Mrs. Whack an Ace 
& Mrs. Whack reply peevly, “Renig!” 
full of scorns. All make go-home agreeing 
how enjoyment that evening was. 

At 2.11 clocktime, while those Axweilders 
was glad go bed, Mrs. & Mr. Spiggott set 
alonesome in parlor room where I could hear. 

“Why do you bring those buffalo kittens 
to rage around this neighborhood?” she 
ask it. “One day more and I shall poison 
their foods.” 

“They must get their fresh air some- 
wheres,” he reprieve. 

“Why should they spoil ours?” she 
snagger. 

“T admit it,” he jar. “What could be 
more disgusting than Hon. Axweilder?”’ 

“Hon. Mrs. Axweilder,”’ say her. So 
they go bed thinking so. 

Next morning were churchtime. 

“We have engaged orchestra seats for you 
at church,” repose Mrs. Madam. “It 
will be great treat.” 

“What denomino church is it?” require 
Hon. Axweilder. 

“Methodist,” say her. 

“We never go Methodist,” say him. 
“We are Osteopaths.” 

“Then you will be pleased to excuse us,”’ 
backfire Hon. Mrs. with smiling glum. “We 
dare not neglect religion for those we love.” 

So Hon. Spiggotts depart for church, 
walking together like chorus girls. Hon. 
Axweilders remain in parlor room reading 
pictures in comical supplement. 

“Why you brought me to this disgustly 
place?” require she from him. 

“T agree,” he snatch back. ‘We should 
have more fun going to hospital.” 


When I hear this repartee I step forthly 
into room with helpmeet expression. 

““Sweethearted Weak-Enders,” I say so, 
“obtain your hats and baggages with im- 
mediate quickness and I will snuggle you 
away from here before they can catch 
you.” 

“What you mean by what you say?” 
they require. 

“T observe how you suffer. Therefore 
I help escape.” This I say. 

“TI should muchly admire to go,” he 
croach, ‘‘ yet cannot because Hon. Spiggotts 
would feel sad to lose us.”’ 

“Your sudden depart off would grieve 
them even less,” I tell. ‘Last night they 
included you among buffaloes and men- 
tioned poison while speaking of you.” 

“Oh!!” Both stand up on their stamp- 
ing feet. They rosh upstairs for bag. 
They rosh downstairs with it. I go to 
animal garage for hitch down Sarah. 

Pretty soonly church-bell chime forth 
while Mrs. & Mr. Spiggott return back- 
wards from there. They observe their 
weak-end gasts on porch. 

“‘What—must you carry yourselves away 
before Monday?” require Mrs. Spiggott 
for sorrow voice. 

“Your poor but neat home is no place for 
zoological buffalos!”’ stroggle Hon. Mr. Ax. 

“And poisonous food might be expensive 
from high price of drugs for economical 
persons,” grubble Hon. Mrs. Ax. ; 

“Who told you this & that?” narrate 
those Spiggotts shockly. 

“Togo did!” say others. 

“So thanks!” she say so for sweetness 
resembling flirtatious snakes. ‘‘ Please con- 
tinue your usefulness, Togo, by removing my 
happy company in time to catch the time- 
table.” 

Soonly I arrive up to porch-step accom- 
panied by Sarah, the horse. When those 
Weak-Enders and other baggage were 
loaded in, Hon. Mrs. Spiggott spoke further- 
more. 

“Togo,”’ she pronounce, “when 1.11 train 
arrives up, hitch Sarah to the depot and 
continue traveling by rail with my dearie 
friends who can doubtlessly afford to hire 
you among their expensive servants.” 

So I spanked up Sarah with expression 
of one seeking employment where he is 
not needed. 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HASHIMURA TOGO. 
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ummer trills and Jancies 


HE clothes this summer are typical 
of the season—radiant as the 
flowers, light as zephyrs, and de- 
lightfully frilly and inconsequen- 

tial. It is impossible to take them seri- 
ously; absurd almost to the point of freak- 
ishness, as many of them are, they should 
be judged with the same good-natured 
toleration that is meted out to other mid- 
summer madnesses. 

Even in this very freakishness, however, 
there is a certain picturesqueness which will 
win for them admirers. Though you may 
smile at the lacy pantalets peeping out from 
beneath the underskirt, there is an allure- 
ment which the summer girl of today shares 
with the coy maiden of 1830 and 1860. 
And really what vital difference does it 
make whether the bit of lace is confined 
around either ankle by a band of ribbon or 
allowed to swish around the feet in the 
shape of a petticoat? 

A year or two ago we should have looked 
askance at any addition which might tend 
to break the long line of the clinging robe; 
today the skirt may be ruffled from the 
waist-line to the feet, and the more it rip- 
ples and flares the merrier the wearer 
smiles, for well she knows that her frock is 
then the “last word.” 

For a moment we might almost believe 
that old Father Time had been up to some 
of his tricks and had set the stage for the 
entrance of the frilly girl of long ago. A 
second look would reveal the fact that 
though the summer girl of 1914 may display 
the postiche hat, the mouche, and even the 
chignon of her ancestress, the frills which 
stand forth so impertinently over the hips 





lose their flare as they reach the ground, and 
the skirt at the feet is little, if any, wider 
than its forerunners. 

These frills are not going to be difficult 
to acquire, for they may be added to the 
skirt of yesterday with very little trouble— 
provided, of course, that the skirt be plain 
and sufficiently tight-fitting to serve as a 
foundation skirt. The woman who fears 
that they may add the appearance of weight 
to her figure may overcome such an effect 
by adjusting them in a diagonal line, and if 
this does not eliminate such a disastrous 
result, the long tunic may be substituted. 

As the skirt flares, so does the wrap. And 
the wrap must not be tossed aside uncere- 
moniously this summer, for it is going to 
occupy a position of prominence in the 
summer wardrobe. Our grandmothers con- 
sidered a voluminous, frilly mantle of silk 
the insignia of social rank; the grandmother 
of today, her daughter, and her grand- 
daughter know it to be the latest whim of 
fashion. There are mantles of every shape 
and hue, ranging from the mere caprice of 
lace mounted over chiffon to the enveloping 
creation of taffeta with frills which flare 
forth at the edges and around the neck. 
And if it is worn as the woman with a talent 
for clothes wears it, it will have the appear- 
ance of falling off the shoulders. The 
standing Japanese collar, introduced by 
Paquin, and apparently adjusted clumsily 
to the neck without a thought to the fit, 
adds to this fashionable nonchalant air. 

It is this very inconsequence that stamps 
these filmy, frilly confections as typical of 
the summer, when one floats through life as 
lightly as on a cloud. 
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Though simple in outline, the combination of 
black and white taffeta in this frock from one 
of the master German designers is very effect- 
ive. The white taffeta appears in the wide 
shirred band on the skirt, in the baggy kimono 
sleeves, and in the girdle The inevitable 
organdie collar lends a dainty finish to the neck 


This little lady is wearing her long faille 
mantle in the latest fashion; just not falling 
off the shoulders. The fulness is regulated 
by five rows of shirring below the curiously 
shaped collar. A wide band of embroidery 
finishes the bottom of this mantle, which is 
lined with one of the gay little flowered crépes 


On a hot afternoon this flowered crépe frock 
from Kurzman is sure to be appealing. The 
fulness of the skirt is accentuated by the two 
circular flounces of the plain crépe. The 
blouse is a simple little affair, fastening in the 
front, and finished at the neck by a rolling 
collar of the plain crépe to match the sleeves 
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Though Paquin draws in the fulness of this 
white taffeta frock close to the figure below 
the knees, she permits a certain flare around 
the feet, and as if to accentuate this new move- 
ment she makes the underskirt of plaited plaid 
silk. Atouch of the plaid appears again in the 
collar of the jaunty little blouse 


One of the voluminous taffeta wraps modern- 
ized from the mantles of our grandmothers. 
Fashioned from the changeable taffeta and 
trimmed with tassels, ruching, and other old- 
timey adornments, it has a delightfully quaint 
air. Embroidery enhanced with beads is 
sometimes added to give a very dressy effect 


A simple, yet effective, afternoon-frock has 
been evolved by combining striped silk with 
chiffon matching in tone one of the stripes. 
The two tunics of the chiffon are edged with 
bands of the striped silk, and the silk is intro- 
duced on the blouse in the form of revers in 
the cuffs and in the girdle, which is extra wide 


































The sportswoman is always willing to 
admit that the plaited or kilted skirt is 
the most comfortable for tennis and 


other strenuous sports. Drécoll adds 

to it a simple little blouse, roomy and 

devoid of trimming, with the exception 

of a sailor collar of a contrasting color. 

The sleeves may be long or short, as 
the fancy dictates 








For tramping through 
the country, shooting 
expeditions, and life 
in general in the open 
the divided skirt is 
a boon. Many of 
these skirts are ad- 
justable, and by but- 
toning over the front 
panel the regulation 
walking skirt is pro- 
duced. Khaki in the 
color of the woods 
is a good material for 
the skirt and blouse 









































The woolly top-coat is a 
necessity in every wardrobe. 
It may be developed in one 
of the light-weight chinchil- 
las, in ratine, in flannel, in 
duvetyn, or in the new golf 
cords. Though many of these 
new coats show the flare at 
the bottom, it is considered 
a little “sportier to wear 
the straight model built on 
the lines of a man’s coat 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY TALBOT AND FEDER 








Little sister is going 
to wear taffeta frocks 
this summer just like 
mother and big sister. 
They should be fash- 
ioned very simply, 
however, deriving 
their charm from 
the cut rather than 
from any ornamen- 
tation. The circular 
flounce is a new fea- 
ture on this frock, and 
the box-plait on the 
skirt is advisable 


A linen or an éponge gown is always a welcome 

addition to the wardrobe of a young girl. 

The double tunic effect may be simulated on 
the skirt by deep tucks. The wide belt makes the frock 
a one-piece model, and the line of hemstitching joining 
the sleeves to the low shoulder and a similar line on the 
collar form sufficient trimming 


Plaids are very much in vogue this summer, and a plaid 
gingham gown for the little girl is sure to be becoming. 
The straight kimono gown may be used, with the low 
waist-line marked by a leather belt, Embroidered linen 
collar and cuffs will brighten up a dark plaid. and a bias 
piece of the plaid used as a front panel will serve for 


trimming 


A slight and effective variation of the straight kimono 
dress is achieved by the scalloped strap over the left 
shoulder, under which black taffeta ribbon is drawn. 
This is an excellent model for the linen frock, the only 
trimming being the hand-embroidered scallops and a 
dotted design. A wide black velvet belt marks the low 


waist-line 
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Paquin has demonstrated her belief in ruf- 
fles by adding tiers of them to her plaid 
silk frock. Not only do they serve as an 
underskirt, peeping out from beneath the 
scalloped tunic, but they add a jaunty finish 
to the bodice in the back. A Japanese collar 
gives a Paquinesque finish to the waist 


A touch of hand-work gives the French 
finish toany gown. Though used sparingly 
on this white crepe frock, it is displayed 
to excellent advantage, appearing as it does 
on the tunic, the revers, and on the very 
baggy kimono sleeves. By seaming these 
sleeves just above the elbow it is possible 

to add long rucked sleeves 





Afternoon Frocks 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCHNEIDER AXD TALBOT 






















The gown of yesterday may be 
transformed into a frock of this 
summer by the addition of several 
lengths of Roman striped ribbon. 
A band of the ribbon, or silk, 
should lend the effect of an under- 
skirt to the skirt, another might 
edge the tunic, and a generous length 
may be swathed in girdle fashion 
around the waist 
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The Louis XVI 
hat is the hat of 
the hour, trimmed 
with lace or rib- 
bon and lifted in 
the back to display 
the cache-peigne filled 
in with flowers 


The bag may match 
the waistcoat girdle 
of black taffeta em- 
broidered in flowers 


The rolling Van Dyke 

collar in organdie is 

combined with lace 

in an effective neck 
fixing 


Dainty, though simple, 
is the new sailor collar 
in dotted linen with 
cravat of black moire 


ribbon 


Curious 
Oriental- 
looking 
necklaces 
give color 
to thesum- 
mer cos- 
tumes 








In the possession of pieces of historical association, the Shackletons are especially fortunate. 
fireback for their fireplace; Blennerhassett Island contributed the old brass andirons; Lord Percy's cannon fired, at Concord. 
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the grape-shot welded onto the end of the poker; and the tongs were used by Aaron Burr in the days of his decline 


The Charm of the Antique 


By Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 


Authors of ‘‘The Quest of the Colonial,’’ ‘‘ Adventures in Home-Making,”’ etc. 


The Charm of Finds from Famous Places 


FRIEND of ours has an old desk, a 
high secretary, with tall, cup- 
boarded space above and drawers 
below—a desk prized for its age 

and its associations; for in Revolutionary 
times it was part of the furnishing of the 
Chew mansion—the fine old stone house, 
still standing, about which centered the bat- 
tle of Germantown, and which, held as a fort 
by British soldiers, made such successful re- 
sistance to Washington’s attacks as to decide 
the day adversely to the Colonial cause. 

A descendant Chew took the desk, long 
after the war, to his office in Philadelphia, 
and later, retiring from professional life, gave 
it to a lawyer friend. By the latter it was 
taken home, to be given over to his children 
to be marred and marked, and then taken to 
his own law office. On his death it was easily 
secured by its present owner, who now has it 
in his home in a suburban town. Thus can 
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be followed the movements of a pedigreed 
piece that has never known the hands of a 
dealer and, fortunately for its present owner, 
was never even appreciated until now! 

The years that this old desk spent in 
lawyers’ offices is a reminder, too, of the old 
treasures not infrequently to be found, es- 
pecially in the smaller towns, in the offices 
of lawyers, doctors, and real estate men. 
Many an old desk and table has gravitated 
to such a destination. 

There is no place in America more justly 
famous than Independence Hall, and no 
heritage more precious to Americans than 
the old chairs used by the Signers, when, as 
members of the Continental Congress, they 
voted for the Declaration of Independence. 
These chairs were long ago permitted to get 
into private ownership, so that the greater 
number of those that now stand in the old as- 
sembly room of the Congress, and which are 


The Chateau of St. Cloud supplied the 











firmly believed to be veritable, have been 
lent by their modern owners. Yet even a 
chair of a Signer is not impossible of private 
acquisition. 

Quite recently one of us was calling in a 
Pennsylvania home, when another caller en- 
tered; a man, a member of one of the old 
local families. His eye was at once taken 
with an old-fashioned chair, and he asked 
about it with interest. 

“That is a chair made from an old tree 
that stood in front of Independence Hall,” 
was the reply. “It is an exact reproduction 
of the Signers’ chairs, and was given by the 
mayor of Philadelphia to a representative 
citizen. Some years ago the chair changed 
hands, and came to us.” 

“Oh!” The caller was interested, ab- 
sorbed, engrossed in thought and examina- 
tion. ‘So that’s like a Signer’s chair?” 

“Yes; I suppose you have seen the orig- 
inals—the actual chairs used by the mem- 
bers who signed the Declaration?” 

“No,” eagerly. “Where are they? In 
Carpenters’ Hall, I suppose?” 

“No,” was the re- 
ply, while an amused 
twinkle was appar- 
ent, “they are in In- 
dependence Hall— 
where they signed, 
you know.” 

“Oh, yes, of course! 
Where they signed. 
That’s why they are 
called Signers, eh?” 
He beamed in tri- 
umph at his own ac- 
umen. “Do you 
know, I was told that 
among the old furni- 
ture that I inherited 
two years ago from 
Aunt Mary there was 
a chair of a Signer 
—one of my ances- 
tors was mixed up in 
the Revolution, you 
know; and there is 
really a chair that 
looks just like that.” 
He beamed again. 
“So I have a Sign- 
er’s chair,” he said 
complacently, and 
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inherited an improved pattern of ironing- 
board. 

Naturally, one goes from one Revolution- 
ary memory to another; and there comes the 
recollection of the old-time house that was 
once the home of that picturesque Revolu- 
tionary general, Lord Stirling. He had a 
mansion, set in the midst of a thousand acres, 
in a New Jersey region of hills and pleasant 
plains, a region as attractive and delightful 
today as ever. The house still stands, but 
has been shorn of its old-time grace by mod- 
ern “improvements,” even to small and 
meager chimneys in place of the great old 
chimneys of the past. 

It would seem impossible to obtain there 
anything of the old; and yet we found that 
the home still held a few treasures, among 
them being an applewood desk with inlay of 
holly and black wood; a desk with fourteen 
little drawers where usually there are pigeon- 
holes; and this desk the owner was quite 
ready to sell reasonably—and so it became 
ours. 

Even if this desk was not owned by Stir- 
ling himself, it is a 
fine specimen, of un- 
doubted age—it was 
made about 1780 or 
a little later—and, 
coming from the 
house of such a dis- 
tinguished historical 
figure, possesses in a 
high degree the 
charm that attaches 
to things from famous 
places. However, it 
is quite possible that 
this charming old 
piece did belong to 
Stirling himself, who 
died in 1783. The 
desk is of the slant- 
top kind, and could 
be of considerably 
earlierdate than 1780, 
if judged only by 
its general shape and 
its straight - edged 
bracket feet; but 
the free use of inlay, 
especially around 
the interior little 
drawers, marks it 
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school, and, apparently, of American make, 
the adaptable American spirit having made 
it by using simple applewood of the fine 
tawny hue so admired by Heppelwhite per- 
sonally. Had it been made in England, it 
might date back to about 1775, styles on this 
side of the ocean usually following those of 
the other side with somewhat of leeway, 
thus requiring a somewhat later dating. 

Naturally and appropriately, the value 
of things antique is added to by associa- 
tion with places of historical note; and it is 
surprising how much this feature of col- 
lecting is neglected, in spite of the possi- 
bilities it holds. Take ancient Amsterdam, 
for example. We happened to possess 
a pair of bellows, quite old, of rosewood 
and red leather, set together with little 
brass nails; a smallish pair, but of such de- 
sirable workmanship and such curves that 
we had fallen in love with it even though it 
lacked a nose—for the collector with en- 
thusiasm comes to disregard a little want 
such as that; he knows that all things come 
to him who will but wait, or at least to the 
collector who looks while he is waiting. 

One afternoon, walking together between 
those canaled streets, lined with beautiful 
old brick houses, the Keizersgracht and the 
Heerengracht, we noticed, in a basement of 
a doddering old house, the tiny little shop 
of a bellows-maker. We stepped down 
three or four steps into the shop, and 
there was a dark and ancient man stoop- 
ing over his work at a tiny forge, and we 
told him that we wanted a brass nose 
for our bellows. But he was unequiv- 
ocally Dutch and, unlike most Dutchmen, 
knew not a word of either German, French, 
or English, nor could he understand our 
signs; and for our part, we knew not a word 
of Dutch. We pointed and explained and 
held up a bellows. He stood in silence, with 
his hands tucked in his leather apron, very 
alert, with his dark, bead-like eyes spark- 
ling. Time passed; at last his face bright- 
ened, and he drew open a drawer in an old 
bureau, and it was full of brass bellows- 
noses; and one was chosen that, later, was 
found to be a precise fit. Thus we gave our 
old bellows good looks and usefulness, not 
to speak of an aristocratic nose, and an 
association with Amsterdam! 

The little shadowy shop, and the old, 
stooping man—that is the kind of place and 
person associated in some degree with the 
finds of every enthusiastic collector; and 
the possibility of finding such a shop and 


such a man, in this or that or the other place, 
points out how very much of romance there 
still is in the world, even in this twentieth 
century, and how much of romance may be 
found in the path of the collector—for as to 
collecting, the fine old words are appli- 
cable, that her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace. 

In Florence, one day, one of us happened 
into the little, somber shop of an old man, 
in a narrow, back street. He was a lock- 
smith, and worked in a primitive way. He 
made keys and mended locks, and had 
nothing for sale; but upon a hook on the 
wall was a lion’s head, of iron, through 
whose mouth water had somewhere, some- 
time, gushed. 

“Oh, that came out of an old palazzo 
garden,” he said. (We knew that palazzos 
are not always palatial.) 

“Quanto?” we inquired carelessly. 

Whereupon the old man took it into his 
hands and turned it over; then, with a look 
of firmness, he replied, “One lira’”—and 
seemed surprised at not receiving a lower 
offer. He wanted the equivalent of twenty 
cents, and was pleased at getting it, instead 
of having eighteen or nineteen insisted 
upon! It was a heavy thing, for its size, to 
take home, and had a way of shifting posi- 
tion, in no matter what part of our baggage 
it was put, but it is now set into the stone 
wall of a little secluded garden behind our 
house, and water has been piped to it, and 
gushes through the lion’s mouth just as it 
used to long ago in some sunny Italian gar- 
den. And it is not only an effective thing 
in itself, but has also the appeal that comes 
from association with one of the most fas- 
cinating cities in the world. 

All trips, whether to far or near places, 
may hold possibilities for the collector. 
Summer vacations often give splendid 
chances. Business trips may result in in- 
cidental finds, without in the least inter- 
fering with business. A delightful little pair 
of brass andirons for a bedroom fireplace 
was picked up—of all unlikely places! — 
in Florida—because the owner was tired of 
the trouble of cleaning them! 

A town full of picturesque, historic 
memories is old Bethlehem, in Pennsyl- 
vania, associated as it is with the Mora- 
vians, with the early settlement of Ohio, 
with the romance and tragedy of early days, 
with the Revolution. The old building 
where Washington visited the wounded 
Lafayette is still standing, and the people 








are still proud of the banner given 
to Pulaski by the Moravian girls— 
the “nuns” of Bethlehem, with “al- 
tar and censers,” as the youthful 
Longfellow mistakenly sang. 

Any bit of old furniture from 
Bethlehem would naturally be prized 
much beyond its intrinsic value, but 
we were there but a day, and in that 
time found nothing, though we took 
away something as precious as old 
furniture—the memory of the trom- 
bone playing, before daylight on 
Easter morning, that sounded 
through the town and from the tower 
of the old-time church—a custom 
that has come down through many 
generations. 

But although we found no old fur- 
niture in Bethlehem, a year or two 
after our visit there, at the home 
of a friend a hundred miles away, 
we were told of a corner-cupboard 
that could be secured for five dollars. 





Treasures of America’s past—the “bonnet-top wal- 
nut highboy on the right, dating back to about 1770, 
was acquired on the famous Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, and the choice applewood desk below, of 
almost equal age, came from the New Jersey estate 
of Lord Stirling, of Revolutionary fame 


A family from Bethlehem had brought it 
with them, and now wished to sell. So we 
acquired this corner-cupboard from old 
Bethlehem, a cupboard capacious, shapely, 
dignified, old, extremely utilitarian. 

It is surprising that cupboards of this 
kind have gone so completely out of modern 
fashion, for, standing cornerwise as they do, 
they occupy no usable space, no matter how 
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small the room may be; they are never 
bumped against, for they are withdrawn 
so neatly; they are firm and reliable, in- 
stead of threatening to topple like so many 
china-closets of today. And good old 
corner-cupboards of cherry or even ma- 
hogany may still be bought, in country 
districts, for from five to fifteen dollars each. 
Some time after getting the Bethlehem 
cupboard, we secured an old chair, a ca- 
pable, comfortable Windsor, in a little 
Pennsylvania town; and burned into the 
wood, on the lower side of the seat, is the 
name of the maker, followed by the fascinat- 
ing name of Bethlehem. The collector 
never should despair! 
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In the corner-cupboard are a cup and 
saucer of blue Staffordshire that belonged 
to the quick-witted Major Tallmadge, of 
Connecticut, who, defying the opinions of 
his immediate superior, and without fear of 
even the then honored General Benedict 
Arnold, was entirely responsible for the fact 
that André was not permitted to escape. 
These pieces were gifts to us out of a set, 
from his grandson. 
Near them stands a 
little custard cup that 
belonged to that Major 
Buttrick who was the 
leader of the “embat- 
tled farmers” who stood 








at Concord 
Bridge, and at 


round the ginnings 
world.” 

And we possess also a sugar-bowl of 
Sévres, whose fragile beauty would make it 
notable even without the imperial “N”; 
and this sugar-bowl—we have this on the 
formal authority of the curator at Sévres, to 
whom we showed it, and who verified its 
authenticity—was part of a set made for 
the palace of the Tuileries, and must have 
been among the loot carried off when the 
palace was burned during the Commune. 

In ancient Rome there is a rag-fair at 
which, so prosaic folk would have you be- 
lieve, there is never anything worth while. 
And indeed, most of the things offered are 
valueless to a collector, being ragged re- 
mains and débris, with numberless, jin- 
gling, modern Roman lamps which would 
fain be passed off as antichita—“anti- 
cheata,’’ as we heard a not-to-be-deceived 





Saen e The oldest pieces in the Shackletons’ collection 
Ww hose order the combined ages of these “banister-back™ 
was fired the chairs and the quaint joint-stool amount to 
hbo we more than six centuries, and each one has 

shot heard vivid associations with this country's be- 


American pronounce it. And there are 
seven-branched candlesticks (to burn), and 
terra-cotta figures, made only a few weeks 
ago but broken and earth-stained for the 
needed effect of age. 

But there may usually be found among 
all the spurious litter something that is both 
shabby and worth while; and we bought for 
a few pennies—and this is mentioned to 
show, were there no other proof, that it was 
not something deliberately made to sell as 
old—a candlestick of Sheffield plate (the 
copper showing through a little), made in 
the shape of a pillar; a fine and dignified 
candlestick, with shaft classically fluted, 
and thus particularly befitting a market in 
classic Rome. 

That one of our finds in a 
famous place was in the home 
of the American Lord Stirling 
recalls a find in the ancient 
Scottish Stirling; the town, rich 
in literary and his- 
torical associa- 
tions, that has 
stood for centuries 
under the shadow 
of rock - perched 
Stirling Castle. 
For in Stirling we 
found an excellent 
example of what 
is often called 
early Chippen- 
dale, it being in 
fact the style 
that just pre- 
ceded Chip- 
pendale, and 
upon which 
he based much 
of his best 
work. It is 
a heavy chair, 
of about the 
year 1730, made of some kind of nut wood; 
a chair extremely interesting in itself, with 
the added interest and importance of hav- 
ing been found in so famous a place. 

But it should always be remembered that 
it is not necessary to go abroad to get things 
from famous places. More and more Ameri- 
cans do go abroad, and therefore have the 
chance to get things there, but there are also 
fascinating historical places at home in 
which it is a keen delight to find antique 
treasure. 

Few places are so rich in interest as the 


















There's many a slip ‘twixt the cup and the owner—and not a few of these bring rich prizes to collectors. 


The cup and saucer on the 


left belonged to Major Tallmadge, who was responsible for Major André’s capture; Major Buttrick, leader of the “embattled far- 


mers,’ owned the custard cup on the right. 


The Sévres sugar-bow! in the center, part of the loot taken from the Tuileries during 


the Commune, once belonged to Napoleon 


famous Eastern Shore of Maryland, and in 
spite of the many years of inroads by col- 
lectors, antique treasure is still to be found 
there. We have obtained some admirable 
things very cheaply in that region; but it 
must not be thought that everything an- 
tique is a matter of cheapness. There are 
times when a collector must be ready to 
pay liberally if he wishes to secure a prize. 
Collecting is by no means altogether a mat- 
ter of half a lira or four or five dollars. 

A highboy, obtained only three years ago 
from the Eastern Shore, is a really splendid 
example of style and workmanship—high- 
boys being those towering pieces of furni- 
ture whose lower drawers are set well above 
the floor by slender, and usually curving, 
cabriole legs, thus differing from the chest- 
on-chest, whose drawers come down to 
within a few inches of the floor. Highboys 
rise, drawer above drawer, toward the ceil- 
ing, and end either in a straight cornice or 
in the double curve known as “broken 
arch” or “bonnet-top.” 

This is a “bonnet-top” piece; it is, in all, 
eight feet four inches in height and three 
feet eight inches wide, and its shell-topped, 
claw-and-ball legs are eighteen inches high. 
Hawthorne, who liked highboys, says that 
there is “nothing better than these pieces, 
standing on four slender legs, and sending 
a tower of mahogany to the ceiling”; only 
this particular piece is of walnut, which was 
greatly used for fine work in early days 
throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 

There are splendid old stories about some 
of our American towns, such as old Deer- 
field and Hadley in Massachusetts. They 
still point out, in Hadley, the precise spot 


where stood the little old church where the 
people were at worship when the Indians 
stormed into the town; and they still tell 
the brave old story of how the men formed 
and fought, and of how it was a losing fight, 
until a gaunt gray man suddenly appeared, 
as if by magic, and, rallying the villagers, 
led them to victory—and then vanished. 

Hadley is a delightful old place, a place 
of spaciousness, with its great elm-shaded 
green sweeping down between the ancient 
white houses with dormer-roofs and spa- 
cious garrets. It was in the garret of the 
oldest of these houses that we found, un- 
cared for, stored away in a corner, two fine 
old black chairs, with straight backs, of the 
prized structure known as “banister- 
back.”’ The old couple that owned the 
house were willing to sell the chairs, and we 
were glad to buy; and they are the oldest 
chairs in our possession, having been made 
fully two hundred years ago. 

But they are more than old; they are 
from Hadley; and they illustrate, markedly, 
the delight that goes with any authentic old 
possession from a place of stirring and hon- 
orable fame. 

As we write this, we sit in front of a fire- 
place whose fireback came veritably from a 
royal French chateau; the old brass andi- 
rons were found on Blennerhassett Island; 
the wood is lifted with a pair of tongs used 
similarly by Aaron Burr in his poverty- 
stricken old age; and the handle of the iron 
poker has welded upon its end a grape-shot, 
an inch and a quarter in diameter, fired 
from one of Lord Percy’s cannon on the 
day of the Concord fight; and it was given 
to us by the farmer who had dug it out of the 
chimney of his great-grandfather’s house. 


The last article in this series) The Charm of the Unexpected, will appear in July 
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HIS is the month of strawberries 
and roses, a pretty combination 
for a dinner. The small red or 
pink roses are best for table 

decorations; they hang their heads grace- 
fully, and are not stiff. Large roses, such 
as American Beauties, are suited only 
to a large table in a large dining-room. 
A pretty and simple decoration 
consists of a large candelabrum on é 
an embroidered centerpiece, sur- “ 
rounded by small glass or silver 
vases, each holding one or two 
choice roses. The reverse of 
this—a bunch of roses on the 
centerpiece, with candlesticks 
around it—is also very effec- 
tive. Use for the candles 
shades that will match or 
blend with the color of the 
roses. The new silver stands 
which hold two roses are very 
pretty for soft roses. They look 
especially well on a long table. 
A single rose with a pin may be 
put at the head of each plate. 
Place on the table a small 
glass filled with olives, another 
with small red radishes cut Oneof the new- 
tulip fashion, another with  Intothe aly 
salted almonds, and one with ieately stebed 


< ° glass vase just large 
iced strawberries. cen te hair aike bake 
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Dinner 


MENU 


Strawberry Cocktails in Orange Baskets 
Purée of Tomato 
Radishes Olives 
Shad Roe Croquettes, Sauce Hollandaise 
Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce 
Creamed Potatoes Peas 
Cold Asparagus, French Dressing 
Strawberry Roll, Ruby Sauce 


Bread-Sticks 


Coffee 


Strawberry Cocktails 


Slice large fine berries, cover them with 
orange juice, and stand on ice. Serve in 
stem-glass ice-cream dishes, punch 
cups, or baskets made from the orange 


skins. Add a teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar and a table- 
spoonful of shaved ice to each 
portion. Serve with them a 
teaspoon and a berry fork. 


Puree of Tomato 


To one can of tomatoes 
and one pint of stock add a 
small onion, chopped, a blade 
of mace, and a level teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Cook ten minutes 
in a saucepan, then add two 
level tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch moistened with a little 
cold water, and cook five min- 
utes longer. Strain through 
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a fine sieve, reheat, add a drop of tabasco 
and a half-cupful of good cream. This will 
serve six persons. 


Shad Roe Croquettes 


Cover one set of shad roe with boiling 
water, add a teaspoonful of salt, and simmer 
twenty minutes. Drain, remove 
the membrane with a silver fork, 
and mash the roe. Season with 
a teaspoonful of grated onion, a 
half-teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne, a grating of nutmeg, and a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 

Heat a half-pint of milk in a sauce- 
pan; when hot, stir in two level table- 
spoonfuls of butter rubbed with the 
same amount of flour. When smooth, 
take from the fire and add 
a half-cupful of soft 
bread-crumbs, two 
hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine, and a 
dash of black pep- 
per. Add the shad roe; 
mix, and cool. Then form 
into cylinders, dip in egg beaten 
with a tablespoonful of water, 
roll in dry bread-crumbs, twenty 
minutes or so before frying in deep, hot fat. 




















Strawberry Cocktails 
(Recipe on page 854) 
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Sauce Hollandaise 


Beat the yolks of three eggs; stand the 
bowl in a pan of hot water, and add very 
slowly a quarter of a pound of warm melted 
butter. Adda tablespoonful of tarragon vine- 
gar, and use at once. To be just right, this 
should be the consistency of mayonnaise. 

A simpler, but very nice, sauce 
Hollandaise may be made by rub- 
bing together two level table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two of 

flour, adding slowly a half-pint of 
boiling water, then stirring for a 
moment over the fire, and adding a 
level teaspoonful of salt and a dash of 
pepper. Take from the fire and add slowly 
another tablespoonful of butter, then the 
beaten yolks of two eggs and a 
tablespoonful of tarragon 
vinegar. Use at once. 


Iced Strawberries 


Add a saltspoonful 
of cream of tartar to 
the white of an egg, and beat. 
Add one cupful of powdered 
sugar, beat for fifteen minutes. 
Select fine berries. Fold hullsclose 
to the stems, dip in icing, and dry ona platter. 





Many Ways of Using Strawberries 


F strawberries are to be preserved, the 

early part of this month is the proper 
time to put them up. The later berries are 
pale and lacking in flavor. Should sandy 
berries be sent you, put them in a colander 
before hulling them, and dip it down and up 
once or twice in a pan of cold water. Do 
this quickly and carefully or they will be 
water-soaked. 

One of the most attractive ways of serv- 
ing strawberries is arranged with the hulls 
on, around a little pyramid of powdered 
sugar in individual glass dessert plates. To 
eat, pick them up by the stems, dip them in 
the sugar, and bite off the berry. When 
berries are to be served hulled, do the hulling 
at the last moment, and do not add sugar 
until they are dished. 

Strawberry Tapioca 

Hull a box of berries and put them in the 
serving-dish. Soak a half-cupful of sago 
or granulated tapioca in a pint of water for 
half an hour. Cook in a double boiler until 


transparent; add a half-cupful of sugar. 
Stir a moment, and pour over the berries. 
Serve cold with cream. 


Strawberries in Charlotte 


Cover two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
gelatin with a cupful of cold milk, let it 
stand half an hour, and then heat it until 
the gelatin is dissolved. Add a teaspoonful 
of vanilla and three-quarters of a cupful of 
powdered sugar. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, strain the mixture into a bow]; stand 
the bowl in ice-water; stir, and when the 
milk begins to congeal, fold in carefully a 
pint of whipped cream. Turn into a border 
mold, and stand aside until cold. To serve, 
dip the mold for an instant into hot water 
and turn the charlotte out in a round dessert 
plate. Fill the center with fine hulled berries, 
dust them with powdered sugar, and serve. 


Strawberry Mold with Whipped Cream 


Soak a quarter of a box of sea-moss in a 
pint of cold water for two hours. Wash well 
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and drain. Boil in a half-pint of water 
until the moss is thoroughly dissolved. 
Take from the fire, add one cupful of sugar, 
the juice of a lemon, and two cupfuls of 
strained strawberry juice. Pour into a 
mold, and stand in a cold place for four 
hours or more. Serve with whipped cream. 


Strawberry Sponge 


Soak a half-box of gelatin in a cupful of 
cold water for half an hour. Mash and 
strain one box of berries; add the juice of a 
lemon and two-thirds of a cupful of sugar. 
Melt the gelatin over hot water. Add the 
strawberry juice, stand in ice-water, and 
stir until it begins to thicken. Then stir in 
quickly the well-beaten whites of three eggs. 
Pour into a mold to harden. Serve cold 
with a soft custard made from the yolks of 
the eggs and a half-pint of milk, sweetened, 
and flavored with vanilla. 


Strawberry Charlotte 


Mash one box of prime berries through a 
colander, add two-thirds of a cupful of pow- 
dered sugar, and stir until it is dissolved. 
Soak a half-box of granulated gelatin in a 
half-cupful of cold water for thirty minutes, 


then melt it over hot water. Add the straw- 
berry juice, and stir continually until the 
mixture begins to thicken, then fold in a 
pint of whipped cream. Pour into a mold, 
and stand on ice to harden. Serve plain. 


Croquant of Strawberries 


Dissolve a tablespoonful of 
gelatin in twice as much 
warm water. Dipa 
plain moldintocold 
water. Cut large 
strawberries 
into halves. 
Dip the flat 
side of the berries 
in the gelatin, and 
line the mold with them 
—the gelatin will hold 
them in place. Make a charlotte 
as directed for “Strawberries in 
Charlotte,” pour it in the mold, and stand 
it for two hours on ice. At serving time dip 
the mold quickly into a pan of warm water, 
loosen the sides of the croquant with a limber 
knife, and turn out onto a cold dessert plate. 


Strawberry Compote 


Boil one cupful of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice, and a half-cupful of water 


Purée of Tomato 
(Recipe on page 854) 


Three Meals a Day 


together until they spin a thread. Pour, 
while hot, over one box of hulled berries, 
Heap one cupful of boiled rice in the platter, 
pour the hot berries over it, and serve either 
plain or with cream or milk. 


Strawberry Sponge Cake 


Beat four eggs without separating for 
fifteen minutes. Add one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar; beat five minutes more. Add 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice and one 
cupful of flour, sifted with a level teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder. Mix carefully, and 
bake quickly in a shallow pan. The batter 
must not be over half an inch in the pan. 
Whip half a pint of cream—it must be stiff 
and cold. Put a square of the cake in the 
serving plate, cover with a generous layer of 
cream, fill it thickly with berries, and dust 
with powdered sugar. Another layer of 
cake, cream, and berries completes the cake. 
Serve with plain cream. 


Grandmother’s Strawberry Shortcake 


Stem two boxes of strawberries. Re- 
serve one cupful of the nicest berries for the 
top of the shortcake. Mash the remainder, 
add a half-cupful of sugar, and stir a minute 
to dissolve the sugar. Sift one pint of flour 
with a half-teaspoonful of salt and two level 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Rub in 
one tablespoonful of butter, and add enough 
milk just to moisten. Knead quickly, and 

roll out in the shape of the pan 

in which it is to be baked. 

Brush with milk, and bake 

in a quick oven for 

twenty minutes. 

Pull it apart with- 

out cutting— 

you can do this 

easily with two 

forks. Remove 

a portion of the 

? crumb from the cen- 

ter, butter both pieces, 

“ place the bottom on the 

serving-dish, pour over the mashed 

berries, put on the top, garnish it 

neatly with the whole berries, dust thickly 

with powdered sugar, and send to the table 
with a pitcher of cream. 


Strawberry Dumplings 


Sift one pint of flour with a half-tea- 
spoonful of salt and two level teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. Rub in one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, and add enough milk just to 





Grandmother's Strawberry Shortcake 
(Recipe on page 856) 


Knead quickly, and roll out in a 
sheet about an eighth of an inch thick. Cut 
into rounds four inches in diameter. Put 
two small berries or one large one in the 
center of each round; pick up the dough 
and roll the dumpling in the hand until you 
cannot see an opening. Stand these in a 
greased baking-pan. Brush them with 
milk, dust with granulated sugar, and bake 
in a quick oven for twenty minutes. Serve 
hot with strawberry butter. 


moisten. 


Strawberry Butter 


Beat a quarter of a cupful of butter to a 
cream, adding gradually one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar. When light and smooth, add 
six large, ripe berries, one at a time, beating 
all the while. Heap in a small glass dish, 
and stand on ice to harden. Use as a 
sauce also for steamed fruit or cottage 
pudding. 


Strawberry Cups 


Separate two eggs; beat the yolks, and 
add one cupful of milk, a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, and a tablespoonful of melted butter. 
Sift two level teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
with one and a half cupfuls of flour; add the 


milk mixture, and beat well. Fold in the 
whites of the eggs, first whipping them to a 
stiff froth. Put a tablespoonful of this bat- 
ter in each of twelve gem-pans or custard- 
cups; put on top two or three nice, small 
berries; fill the cups two-thirds full of bat- 
ter, and bake quickly for twenty minutes. 
Serve hot, with cream or milk. 


Strawberry Ice-Cream 


Mash through a colander two boxes of 
ripe, sound berries, add to them one and 
a half cupfuls of sugar, and stand aside for 
an hour. Scald one pint of cream in a 
double boiler, add a half-cupful of sugar, 
stir until the sugar is dissolved, and cool 
quickly. When cold, add another pint of 
uncooked cream, and freeze. Stir the ber- 
ries until the sugar is dissolved, and add 
them to the frozen cream. Put on the 
freezer lid, and turn slowly until the mixture 
is quite hard. Draw off the water, repack, 
cover, and stand aside for two hours or more. 


The Merry Widow 


Boil a cupful of sugar and a half-pint of 
water toa thread. Take from the-fire, and 
when cool add four tablespoonfuls of maras- 
chino and six of port wine. Put a pyramid 
of strawberry ice-cream in individual glass 
stem dishes, garnish with fresh berries, pour 
over four tablespoonfuls of the cold sauce, 
dust thickly with toasted pifion nuts, and 
serve at once. 


Frozen Strawberries 


Mash two boxes of berries through a 
colander, add one and a half cupfuls of 
sugar and the juice of one lemon. Cover 
and stand aside for one or more hours; add 
one pint of cold water, and freeze, turning 
the freezer very slowly; when frozen, serve 
in tall stem glasses, with whipped cream on 
top. If the mixture must stand, repack 
and cover. 
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Strawberry Compote 
(Recipe on page 856) 


Strawberry Roll 


Line one-pound baking-powder boxes 
with vanilla ice-cream; fill the centers with 
frozen strawberries; put on the lids, and 
dip in melted paraffin, to prevent the salt 
water from getting inside. Pack the boxes 
in coarse salt and ice, and stand them aside 
for two or three hours, or until wanted. At 
serving time, dip one can at a time into 
warm water, and turn the rolls out onto a 
platter. Serve with ruby sauce. 


Ruby Sauce 


Boil one cupful of sugar, a half-cupful of 
water, and a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
toathread. Take from the fire, and add a 
half-pint of strawberry juice or strawberry 
jelly. Use very cold. 


Preserved Strawberries 


Stem four boxes of ripe berries, mix with 
an equal weight of granulated sugar, then 
stand the mixture aside overnight. In the 
morning, drain, pressing the berries lightly. 
Boil the liquor fifteen minutes, and cool. 
Stem four boxes of very fine berries, and 
put them in small jars or tumblers. Add 
half their weight of sugar to the syrup, and 
bring quickly to a boil. Boil for fifteen 
minutes, then pour the syrup over the ber- 
ries in the jars. Seal the jars and stand 
them in a kettle partly filled with hot water. 
Cover the kettle and boil the jars for a half- 
hour. If correctly done, these berries will 
be whole and transparent in a nice jelly. 


Grandmother’s Preserved Berries 


Select large ripe, firm, dark berries, cover 
with an equal weight of sugar, and let them 
stand overnight. In the morning drain off 
the liquor, boil it for ten minutes, and add 
the berries; cook slowly until they are 
transparent. Lift them into small jars 
or tumblers; boil down the syrup until it 
will just cover the berries, and seal. 
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Sun-Preserved Berries 


Select large red berries, and hull carefully. 
Add an equal weight of sugar, cover with 
window-glass, and stand in the hot sun. 
Bring them in at four o’clock, and put them 
out again the next day. In two days they 
should be transparent or preserved. Lift 
each berry carefully with a fork, and put in 
small jars or tumblers; add a half-pound of 
sugar and a half-pint of strained, fresh juice 
to the liquor from the plates; boil for 


twenty minutes, or until the mixture jellies, 
pour it over the fruit, and seal. 


Strawberry Jelly 


Wash, hull, and mash the berries, and 
drain them overnight in a jelly-bag. To 
each pint of juice use one pound of sugar. 
Bring the juice quickly to a boil, boil for 
fifteen minutes, add the sugar, stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, boil for ten minutes. Put 
a little in a saucer, and stand it on ice; if it 
forms a jelly-like crust quickly, itisdone. If 
not, boil longer. When done, put into 
tumblers, cool, and cover with paraffin. 


Frozen Pudding with Strawberry 
Compote 


‘ Beat the yolks of three eggs; boil a half- 
pound of sugar and a pint of water for five 
minutes; add the yolks, and beat over the 
fire for one minute. Stand the saucepan 
in a pan of ice-water, and beat until cold. 
Add a quarter of a pound of chopped 
candied cherries, freeze until hard, then 
work in one pint of cream, whipped. Cover 
and repack for one or two hours. 


Strawberry Compote Sauce 


Boil for five minutes a half-cupful of 
water and one cupful of sugar; add a cupful 
of strawberry juice, and boil five minutes. 
Cool. At serving time turn out the pud- 
ding; garnish it with large fresh berries, 
and pour over the cold sauce. 











MONDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Strawberries Whole-Wheat Bread 
Coffee 













DINNER 






Tomato Soup 











: SUPPER 
Strawberry Shortcake with Cream 





TUESDAY 


BREAKFAST 












Raspberries 
Flakes, with Cream 
Coffee 











DINNER 





Cream of Pea Soup 
Stuffed Cucumbers, Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice 
Orange Soufflé 









SUPPER 





*Omelet with Tomato 
Strawberries 












WEDNESDAY 





BREAKFAST 






Blackberries or Raspberries with 

















UST why the making of menus seems a 

task to the average housewife I cannot 
tell, but of this [ am certain: forethought 
in regard to this adds to the purchasing 
power of money, and enables one to figure 
in advance just how much the family food 
will cost. It also makes for regularity in 
kitchen work, and so aids greatly in saving 
time. 

The above bills-of-fare I find admirably 
suited to my family, which is composed of 
both mental and physical workers. If 
the materials mentioned cannot be pur- 
chased in your locality, substitute others 
of the same chemical properties. For in- 
stance, cabbage may always take the place 
of turnips, carrots, beets, or cauliflower. 
Beets, to be sure, contain sugar, but they 
are so nearly alike that they are easily in- 
terchangeable with the other three vege- 
tables mentioned. Sweet potatoes may be 
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substituted for white potatoes, or rice may 
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FRIDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Huckleberries 
i Flakes, with Cream 











Toas' Coffee 





DINNER 







Cream of Corn Sou 





*Beef non, ewe Sauce Boiled Fiche en Se 
‘eas oi Ss oiled Potatoes 

Lettuce Salad M ¢ n u S z Baked Tomatoes 
Fruit String-Bean Salad Wafers 














SUPPER.- 





Fish Salad on Lettuce 
Brown Bread 
Blackberries 














SATURDAY 


BREAKFAST 





*Steamed Eggs Toast 
Coffee 







DINNER 
Irish Stew with Dumplings 
Corn on Cob Tomato Salad 
Coffee Jelly with Cream 









SUPPER 





Omelet Corn Gems 
New Apple Sauce Pin- Wheels 


SUNDAY 


THURSDAY BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST Berries 


Cereal, with Cream 


Thick Cream Flummery Gems Toast Coffee 
Rye Muffins Coffee Coffee 
DINNER 
DINNER DINNER 
Cream of Lettuce Soup 
Stock Soup Purée of Vegetables (without *Panned Chicken, Brown Sauce 
Nut Roll, Cream Sauce Meat) Spaghetti Peas 
Creamed Potatoes Buttered Beets Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce Watermelon 
Watermelon Rice Peas 
Dutch Apple Pudding, Hard Sauce SUPPER 
SUPPER 
SUPPER *Cheese Souffié 
Cottage Cheese Brown Bread Bread and Butter 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad *Egg and Beet Salad Corn Gems 7 Tomato Salad 
Blackberries Blackberries Coddled Sweet Summer Apples 








take the place of either. Stewed macaroni 
and hominy are good starchy vegetables, 
and white bread may be served as a substi- 
tute for either of them. Fat meats can 
take the place of butter, oil, or cream, and 
eggs and milk the place of lean meat. Also, 
lettuce, with French dressing, may replace 
the green vegetable and butter. 

In substituting one dish for another, or 
adding a dessert, consider carefully all its 
constituents. Do not follow a heavy meat 
dinner with a nitrogenous dessert, for in- 
stance, nor serve large quantities of rice or 
potato, and then have tapioca or some other 
starchy dessert. Balance both your meat, 
or nitrogenous foods, and your starches. 

True and correct menus are often so 
simple and economical that many unthink- 
ing people pass them by as not quite up to 
their standard of living. However, it will 
pay both physically and economically to 
balance your rations in this way. 































Recipes for Summer Menus 


utes. A single egg may be dropped into a 
quart of boiling water, the kettle covered, and 
in eight minutes it will be ready to serve. 


Beef and Potato Roll (Cannelon) 


1 pound of beef 
¥ pint of chopped cold boiled potatoes 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


I egg 
1 saltspoonful of pepper 
tomato sauce 


Remove from the beef all the surplus fat 
and skin; put it twice through a meat- 
chopper. Add to it salt, pepper, chopped 
potatoes, and the egg, unbeaten. Mix 
thoroughly and form into a roll about six 
inches long. Roll this in a piece of oiled 
paper; place it in a baking-pan, add a half- 
cupful of stock and a tablespoonful of butter. 
Bake for half an hour, basting once or twice 
over the paper. When done, remove the 
paper, dish the roll, and pour over it either 
tomato or brown sauce. This is one of the 
nicest of cheap dishes for luncheon. 


Eggs Steamed in the Shell 


Eggs put into hot water, the water kept 
away from the fire, are much better than 
eggs boiled carefully even two minutes. 
The greater the number of eggs, the greater 
the amount of water. To cook four eggs, 
put them into a kettle, pour over them two 
quarts of boiling water; cover the kettle, 
allow them to stand ten minutes. Drain 
off this water, put the eggs into a larger 
bowl or dish, cover again with boiling 
water, and send to the table. The whites 
will be coagulated, but soft and creamy, and 
the yolks perfectly cooked. Six eggs to this 
volume of water should stand fifteen min- 


Omelet with Tomatoes 


14 pint of stewed tomatoes 
1 level teaspoonful of salt 
6 eggs 

1 saltspoonful of pepper 

1 tablespoonful of butter 


The tomatoes may be left in bits. Beat 
the eggs without separating until thoroughly 
mixed; add the salt, pepper, and tomato. 
Put the butter in the omelet-pan; when 
melted, turn in the egg mixture; shake, 
and cook as you would for plain omelet. 
When “set,” fold, turn out onto a heated 
platter, and send at once to the table. The 
tomato takes the place of water. 


Cheese Soufflé 


Grate a quarter of a pound of cheese. 
Cook until smooth a quart of stale bread- 
crumbs and a pint of milk. Add the cheese, 
cook a moment, season with salt and cay- 
enne; take from the fire, add the yolks of 
four eggs; mix, and stir in the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs. Turn into a baking- 
dish and bake for ten minutes in a quick 
oven. Serve at once for a luncheon or 
supper dish. 


Nut Rolls 


1 quart of carefully cooked hominy grits 

1 pint of nut butter 

¥% pint of stale bread-crumbs or grated zwieback 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 





Strawberry Charlotte 
(Recipe on page 856) 











Shad Roe Croquettes 
(Recipe on page 855) 


14 teaspoonful of celery-seed or a half-cup of chopped 
celery 

3 hard-boiled eggs 

2 rounding teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 saltspoonful of pepper 


Cook the hominy in water until perfectly 
tender. Put it into a bowl and add all the 
other ingredients, the eggs being chopped fine. 
If made in the form of a fish or a chicken, 
or in a roll, place in a baking-pan, and add 
a half-cupful of nut butter diluted with a 
half-pint of warm water; roast one hour, 
basting frequently. When done, dish, and 
garnish with parsley and lemons cut into 
quarters. Rub together two tablespoonfuls 
of pine-nut butter and two tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Add this to the mixture in which 
the roll was cooked, then add a half-pint of 
boiling water, and stir until smooth and the 
consistency of cream. Add the juice of a 
lemon, a half-teaspoonful of salt, and a dash 
of pepper; strain, and send to the table in 
a boat. 

If this mixture is made into croquettes 
or balls, dip them in egg, roll in bread- 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat. Serve in plain 
cream or tomato sauce. 


Soufflé 
1 pint of milk 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
4 eggs 

Heat the milk in a double boiler. Moisten 
the flour in about four tablespoonfuls of 
milk; add to it, gradually, the hot milk; 
mix, and stand it back into the double 
boiler; cook until smooth and thick. Take 
from the fire, add the yolks of the eggs, 
slightly beaten, and then stir in gradually 
the well-beaten whites. Put into ten 
greased custard cups. Stand these cups 
in a shallow pan, half filled with water, 
and bake in a moderately quick oven 


for twenty minutes. When done, remove 
carefully into individual saucers. Serve 
with vanilla, lemon, orange, or peach sauce, 
as preferred. 


Chicken, Panned Whole 


Singe a spring chicken; remove the head 
and feet, split down the back, and remove 
the intestines. Wipe the chicken inside and 
out, cross the legs, fold back the wings, and 
break or flatten the breast-bone. Place 
the chicken in a pan, bone side down; dust 
lightly with pepper, baste all over with 
melted butter, add a half-cupful of stock, 
and put in avery hot oven. After about 
fifteen minutes, baste again with melted 
butter, dust with salt, and cook thirty 
minutes longer; if the oven is hot, three- 
quarters of an hour will brown the chicken 
nicely. Dish, garnish with parsley, and serve 
with plain cream sauce made in the roasting- 
pan. 

If served for supper, pass also corn bread, 
waffles, or milk biscuits. For luncheon, 
peas and cream sauce only. ; 


Egg and Beet Salad 


1 good-sized beet or several slices of pickled beet 
¥ saltspoonful of pepper 
6 eggs 
1 saltspoonful of salt 
1 lemon 

Chop the beet rather fine in a shallow 
pan. Poach the eggs carefully. Lift them 
on a skimmer, dish, and sprinkle with the 
lemon juice and dust with salt and pepper. 
When ready to serve, put each egg, which 
is now cold and neatly trimmed, into the 
center of a nest of lettuce leaves. Cover 
with the chopped beet, and put in the center 
of each a teaspoonful of mayonnaise dress- 
ing. Serve at once, with nut sandwiches, 
as a summer supper dish. 
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New Things for the Kitchen 


This magazine has for 
some years maintained 
a laboratory for the 
testing of appliances 
intended for household 
use. That service has 
been of inestimable! value 
to our readers, in that it 

\ 


has put forward good things WG =e 
and held back bad. In the Se 
December issue we widened the : si 


scope of the Institute’s work and shall Ve 
hereafter describe in each issue the new house- Oo i 







keeping helps that 
have been approved 
during the month. The 
tests will be as exhaus- 
tive as before; the. re- 
sults should enable every 
housekeeper to keep up to 
date with regard to me- 
Z chanical helps. We shall be 
tp glad to have our attention 
—= called to any new device. Address 
the Director, in care of Good House- 
keeping Magazine, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


PPP >_> S BRK 


The Taylor Fresh Butter Pan 


PAN that makes butter while you wait or 

A sew or chat, instead of requiring you to 

churn, is one of the latest inventions to aid 

the modern housekeeper. The process of 

such butter-making is simple. It depends merely 

upon absorbing all the moisture in heavy cream, 

leaving the solid butter-fat and the undissolved 
casein, with possibly some sugar. 

The apparatus consists of a rectangular pan with 
acover. In this is placed a specially woven absorb- 
ent cloth, over which is fitted the actual separating- 
pad of highly absorbent blotting-paper. The pad 
is fastened by paper clippers. In the illustration 
it is shown ready to receive the cream. 

One quart of sweet “double,” “heavy,” or forty 
per cent. cream, as it is variously termed, is poured 
into the pan thus prepared. It is then covered and 
tucked into the refrigerator for four hours. It may 
be left longer if desired, but not longer than twelve 
hours. At the end of the four hours, a layer of firm 
butter-fat about one-fourth of an inch thick will be 
found. This may be removed from off the separa- 
ting-pad in a 
firm, compact 
roll, and used 
just as it is. 
In this con- 
dition, in both 
composition 
and flavor, it 
is something 
between a 
Devonshire 
clotted cream 
and fresh but- | 
ter. Afterthe = 
roll has been 
“worked” ott 
with a wood- 
en paddle until all the milky liquid is removed, 
and then salted, it compares favorably with the 
best fresh butter made from unripened cream. 
The flavor is very delicate, and the cream itself is 
richer in actual food-value than is ordinary butter, 
because only the water-content of milk, the mineral 
matter, and the sugar in solution have been removed. 

It is a curious fact that if the cream is not pure, if 
it has been ‘‘doctored” in any way or its “body” 
is not due to cream and nothing but cream, you can- 
not make butter in the Taylor pan. Accordingly, 
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: _ ™ * boiled 
Butter without churning! A butter pan, fitted with absorbent cloth and separating- : 


pad, is shown ready to receive the cream. The butter, just as it is rolled from the 


. is on the right 


successful results are here a sure proof of the purity 
of the product. 

Slightly more butter, by actual weight, can be 
made with this process, and it ‘‘goes farther” in 
actual use, but even so, it costs more than the aver- 
age market product. Where flavor and excellence 
of the product are the chief considerations, how- 
ever, the Taylor method of butter-making will give 
the utmost satisfaction. In the INSTITUTE, from 
one quart of forty per cent. cream, 17/4 ounces of 
butter were obtained at a total cost of forty-seven 
cents. This includes the cost of the cream and of 
the separating-pad, which must be renewed every 
time the pan is used. 

When analyzed by the Franklin Institute, this 
butter was found to contain 79.49 per cent. fat 
and 2 55 per cent.’casein—the latter being the tissue- 
building material in milk. Ordinary butter con- 


tains only one per cent. of casein, although it has 
slightly more — eighty-four per cent. — butter-fat 
than the Taylor-made product. 

Practically the entire labor involved in this proc- 
ess is that of washing the absorbent cloth pad, and 
this takes only a few moments. 


The pad should be 
rinsed first in 
=~ Clear cold 
water; then 
when all the 
milky fluid 
has been re- 
moved,it may 
be dipped into 
scalding hot 
water, and 
hung to dry, 
Occasionally 
it should be 
after 
the usual 
washing, with 
a little bak- 
ing soda in the water. Never place the cloth in 
hot water first, for then the milky fluid will cook 
and become practically impossible to remove. 
And never allow soap in any form to be used 
in washing. As soon as it is dry, fold the cloth into 
place in the pan, adjust the blotting-pad, cover— 
and the outfit is ready for the next day’s use. 
The price of the apparatus, including one dozen of 
the pads, is $2.50. The pads alone may be secured 
at prices varying with the quantity. In packages 
of one dozen the price is 30 cents. Made by the 





— 
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Taylor Fresh Butter 
Pan Co., Chestnut 
and 4th Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hastings Kitchen 
Cabinet 


An especially con- 
venient feature of 
the Hastings Kitchen 
Cabinet is the de- 
tachable flour-sifter 
illustrated. The 
metal slide can be 
slipped into place 
to form a bottom to 





The detachable flour-sifter, with a A z 
tray to hold loose flour. isakitchen the flour-bin, while 


cabinet innovation the lower part can 
be quickly detached 
and used as a handled flour-sifter. It is capped 
on the bottom, so that it is possible to feed the 
flour into the small opening of a cup without spill- 
ing. The whole isset in a tray, which prevents 
scattering of the flour and consequent waste. This 
cabinet has some other notable conveniences, being 
provided with rather more than the usual equip- 
ment. The table is of good working height — 34 
inches from the floor. There are extension shelves 
at the side, or an extension drop-leg table, which 
furnishes the additional working space so many 
women require. The cabinet is provided with 
either sliding half doors or with the roll-top doors 
which entirely prevent the annoyances occasioned 
by opening the doors when utensils are grouped on 
the working shelf. It is tight in construction, the 
latches hold fast, and the drawers are rabbeted 
and slide easily into place. These cabinets 
are made, in a wide range of designs and 
prices, by the Hastings Cabinet Co., 
Hastings, Mich. 


" 


The Kitcheneed 


The Kitcheneed cabinet is an ant- 
proof piece of furniture of especial in- 
terest to housekeepers who have suffered 
from this pest. The casters have a shal- 
low rim to be filled with water. When 
thus filled, no insect can gain access to 
the cabinet. As can be seen in the illus- 
tration, the cabinet is fitted with the 
roll-front doors which mark the latest 
improvement in cabinet construction. 
The flour-bin holds fifty pounds, and the 
flour can be fed into a measuring cup 
without spilling, so small is the fun- 
nel opening. The work-shelf is 
especially easy rolling; one touch is 
sufficient to slide it into place. This 
cabinet is slightly lower than the 
Hastings, the work-shelf being but 
thirty-two inches from the floor. 
The cabinet is made in a variety of 
sizes, and may be obtained at a wide 
range of prices. Made by G. I. Sellers 
and Sons Co., Elwood, Ind. 


3-H Iceless Ice-Cream Packer 


To make ice-cream in sufficient 


quantities for more than one serv- the work 
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ing has not been practical for the housewife be- 
cause of the amount of ice and salt necessary 
for repacking. In consequence, the cream is often 
wasted. But with an Iceless Packer, if the 
cream itself is packed into the can—which is set 
into the insulated pail without any ice—and the 
cover is then put on, the cream will keep from 
melting for eight or ten hours, or even longer, if 
frozen very hard when packed. At the InstITUTE, 
two pounds of ice-cream were packed in the can, 
the cover adjusted, and the whole left for twelve 
hours. At the end of that time only one-half a 
cupful of liquid had been formed by melting. 

It must be remembered that this device does not 
freeze the cream; it merely holds it in approxi- 
mately the same condition in which it was packed. 
If the cream is soft when packed, it will be softer 
when unpacked. In general the harder the product 
is frozer’ the better is the result when the cream 
is finally served. The packer is made in various 
sizes and prices. With a capacity of one quart, the 
price is $3. It is made by the 3-H M’f’g. Co., Law- 
rence, Kans. 


The Conlon Electric Washing-Machine 


The Conlon Electric is an efficient cylinder-type 
washing-machine in which the cylinder automat- 
ically reverses to prevent packing the linen. A 
noteworthy feature of this machine is the small 
space it occupies on the floor. This is due to the 
fact that all the mechanism is installed within the 
dimensions of one side of the machine. Moreover, 
all the gears are safely covered. The wringer is of 
first-class construction, and is equipped with a 
















In this cabinet there is a roll-front door, which adds to the usefulness of 


shelf Ant-proof casters are an new feature 
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The “ fireless’’ principle applied to an ice-cream packer. 


safety release. Thus when the clothes pack in the 
wringer and will not “go through,’ one swing of the 
lever releases the rolls. The wringer has side 
springs, with metal ball-bearings properly protected 
against clogging. It can be operated in either 
direction, either while the cylinder is in opera- 
tion or alone. The washing-machine holds the 
usual quantity of clothes, and is un- 
usually quiet in operation. The cyl- 
inder can be quickly taken out when 
the tub requires cleaning. The cost 
of operating is between one and two 
cents an hour, with current at ten 
cents a kilowatt-hour. Made by the 
Conlon Electric Washer Co., 312 North 
May Street, Chicago, Ill. Price, $go. 


Covered Smokeless Broiler 


The Smokeless Broilers, once used, 
will not be discarded. They are made 
in two sizes and, as may be seen in 
the illustration, are merely heavy wire 
grids with covers. The smaller one fits 
into the single stove hole. In opera- A compact 
tion, the cover may be lifted as often W*hing-ma- 
as desired to turn the steak, while, as wringer is 
the draft remains undisturbed, there is against acci- 
no smoke, and the fire keeps in as et oeeee 

machine is 0 
was started. The larger broiler, which 
fits over the entire fire-box, can be used in the same 
way for larger steaks. They are made by the 
Bridgeport Wire Goods Co., East Portchester, Conn. 
The price of the smaller broiler is 10 cents; of the 
larger broiler, $1. 


Androck Folding Grid 


It requires skill and dexterity—‘ campers’ lore,” 
in fact—to build a fire in the open which will cook 
food without smoking both the 
cook and the food. But with 
the Androck Folding Grid (il- 
lustrated) even the inexperi- 
enced woodsman may success- 
fully cook in the open. The 
grid is strong; it can be thrust 
into the ground by means oi 
its sharp-pointed legs so as to 
bring it above the coals at any 
height desired; it is large enough 
to accommodate coffee-pot and 
frying-pan or kettle at the 


In it 
cream may be packed without ice. and will keep for several hours 
if frozen hard 








chine. The & 


Spe “a the cylinder type. 
good condition as when the broiling ind ie not “hard on the ‘clothes 


form a flat rectangle, which packs into a case 
provided for it. The grid is made by the 
Andrews Wire and Iron Works, Rockford, 
Minn. Price, 75 cents. 


Kalumen Frying Kettle 


There can be no improvement in the shape 
of the old-fashioned iron half-moon Scotch 
frying kettle, with its perfectly rounded bot- 
tom. In this kettle fat can be heated uniformly 
better than in any other, while it provides for a 
large cooking area. But the iron kettle is 
heavy and unwieldy to manage. The Goodale 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., now makes a 
cast-aluminum kettle in the shape of the 
Scotch frying kettle. This retains all the old advan- 
tages of shape, and yet remains light and easy to 
handle. The kettle is illustrated on the campers’ 
grid. The price is $2.50. The high first cost is 
eventually returned by a lifetime of service. 


Carberry Canner 


The home canning of fruits and 
vegetables heretofore has not been 
practicalfortheaverage housekeeper, 
largely because they require a long- 
drawn-out process of boiling on three 
successive days—and even then there 
was no surety of a yniformly per- 
fect product. 

The trouble lay in the fact that 
212° Fahrenheit — the boiling point 
of water—is not a sufficiently high 
temperature to kill ali the bacteria 
which may be present on the fruit 
or vegetables. This is because many 
bacteria are capable of literally 
“drawing into their shells” when 

conditions of temperature, etc., do 
not suit them. They are impervi- 
safeguarded Ous toa wide range of temperatures 
dent by a lever when in this “spore” state, and they 
the rolls. The may even resist prolonged boiling. 

On the first day, then, although 
the boiling may kill all the active 
bacteria, during the cooling process many of the 
“spores” become active. These are killed by the 
second boiling. The process is repeated on the 
third day when it is reasonably certain that the re- 
maining “spores” will have become active, and 
therefore will be easily killed. Success results only 
when every “spore” is killed, and this explains 
why some vegetables spoil when given exactly 
the same treatment as those which did not spoil. 

Any method of canning which was to do away 
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— time: and moreover, the These smokeless broilers prevent smoking walls and ceiling, while broiling over a coal 
legs may be folded back to fire. Moreover, the fire is not ‘‘deadened,* as with an open broiler 
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with this tedious three-days’ operation, must, there- 
fore, secure a temperature higher than the boiling 
point of water in order to destroy both active and 
““spore”’ bacteria in one process. 

The Carberry Canner maintains a temperature 
of 214° Fahrenheit; that is, it furnishes just enough 
steam to insure success in home canning. Glass 
jars or commercial cans may be used, as preferred. 
The canner itself consists merely of a heavy galvan- 
ized cylinder, with a smaller inner cylinder called the 
“steam-chest.” The space between these two 
cylinders is the “water-seal.’”’ When in use this 
space is filled to overflowing with water. Pour the 
water in until it runs over and there are two or three 
inches of water in the steam-chest. The cover, a 
cylinder of heavy block tin, should be placed care- 
fully on the canner, then allowed to sink gradually 
into place as its weight displaces the air inside. If 
you force the cover down, it will displace the water 
in the can, causing it to spurt over the top. 

In the top of the cover is screwed an accurate 
and delicate thermometer gaged to 214° Fahren- 
heit. When the canner is used where atmospheric 
conditions and altitude cause water to boil at a 
temperature lower than 212° Fahren- 
heit it may be found that the high- 
est point the thermometer will reg- 
ister with the steam-valve open is 210°; 
it is safe to reckon that as the boiling 
point, and with the valve closed any rise 
in temperature would indicate ‘‘steam,” 
even if the thermometer should regis- 
ter only 212°. 

On the cover is found the steam- 
valve, also fasteners for loosely locking 
the lid. Here there is enough “give” 
to enable the excess steam, if the valve 
becomes overtaxed, to force the water 


out under the cover. The device is Mabie the valitdlie eieden 


until they overflowed. The 


rubbers and covers were 


loosely adjusted, 
and the jars were 
then packed into 
the basket. Of 
course care must 
be used to place 
in the canner at 
one time only 
those jars which 
require the same 
length of time in 
cooking. 

In each case 
two tests were 
made, using the 
minimum and 





A campers grid 
that assures appe- 
tizing camp cookery 
for even the unskill- 
ed woodsman. On 
the grid is shown a © 
cast aluminum fry- 
ing kettle that has 
all the advantages 





maximum times of the old-fashioned Scotch kettle 
stated in the can- 

ning table. Sterilization and keeping qualities 

in both were satisfactory, but in most cases the 

shorter time marked an improvement in quality. 

Tomatoes cooked but ten minutes were firmer 
and of better color than when given 
twelve minutes in the canner. The same 
was true of plums, string-beans, and 
possibly corn, though the gain in qual- 
ity was not so marked in the last case. 
Corn and string-beans are most difficult 
to put up successfully because they have 
so many cut surfaces in which bacteria 
may lodge. With this canner, however, 
they can be cooked “to keep” in one 
hour, or at most in eighty minutes. 

When housekeepers realize that can- 

ning has lost its drudgery, as well as 
its uncertain results, the value of the 
vegetable garden is at once increased, 


thus free from danger of an explosion pay by “putting-up” your for although nearly every garden yields 


due to confinedsteam. Incanning both surplus. 


ith this canner too much for immediate consumption, 


there is no drudgery. Eighty heretofore it has not been economy to 


fruit and vegetables by this method a fists is no Crue ts He 
required for cooking 


gas-burner of medium size was used at 
the Inst1TUTE, but either a coal-range 
or a kerosene- or alcohol-stove is equally efficient. 
In fact, the canners have even been used with suc- 
cess over fires in the open, supported by bricks. 
The 
jars,with 
rubbers 
and cov- 
ers, were 
sterilized 
and filled 
while 
still hot. 
The veg- 
etables 
— corn, 
toma- 
toes, and 
string- 
beans — 
were 
packed 
raw. 
Boiling 
water 
Kerosene need not “smoke or smell." This kero- W 4 § 
sene-range burns the fuel as a gas. Wherever gas poured 
cannot be obtained. it furnishes an efficient substi- into 


tute. Thi i t will do the cooking, with 5 
“the enatetion of teciling, tos o legs tamil thejars 





preserve the surplus. 

This canning equipment is not ex- 
pensive. It can be secured in two sizes. The 
smaller canner, price $10, is ample in capacity for 
even a very large family. 

The process is safe, it is not even as difficult as 
ordinary canning of fruit, and it offers a really prac- 
tical help in reducing the cost of providing for the 
table and that without affecting the quality of the 
food served. 


Florence Automatic Wickless Oil-Stove 


The Florence Automatic Stove furnishes a range 
equipment with which all the cooking for a large 
family may be satisfactorily done, thus eliminating 
the hot coal- or wood-stove in the summer. 

There is one important precaution necessary with 
this stove if one would be assured of success: the 
stove must be so placed that the pipe carrying the 
kerosene is set plumb level with the floor. The sup- 

ly of kerosene to the burners is controlled by grav- 
ity, hence if the pipe is even slightly tipped, the 
flow is interfered with, and the highest efficiency can- 
not be obtained from the fuel. Once carefully and 
accurately set, though, the burners will give no 
further trouble, and need little attention. Broiling, 
of course, cannot be attempted, but the range will 
give just as good service for all other kinds of 
cookery as the latest model gas-range. 
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To Clean Spiral Bed-Springs 


#The cleaning of my spiral bed-spring was a great 
ordeal until I tried a small-sized dish-mop, liberally 
oiled so as to retain the dust. One turn of the hand, 
and each spiral is cleaned thoroughly. 

M. B. A., Ohio. 


When Moving Furniture 


When we moved our household goods from one 
town to another, we marked the tags of the articles 
to be taken upstairs with red crayon and those to be 
taken to the basement with green crayon—an opera- 
tion which took but a few minutes. The receiving 
transfer company was then notified of the meaning 
of this ‘‘color scheme,” and told to place on the 
main floor the articles bearing tags not marked with 


any color. When we arrived at the house we found 
every piece located where it belonged. 
Mrs. G. L. B., Iilinots. 


Eye Wash 


#While visiting one summer, 
I made boric acid and salt 
solutions for bathing eyes, 
using my regular directions; 
but my eyes were rather irri- 
tated than soothed by the 
applications. I finally made a 
special trip to my oculist, and 
found that the whole diffi- 
culty lay with the hardness 
of the water. I tried distilled 
water at his suggestion, with 
all the old healing effect. 
Boiling the water will not help 
matters, as the mineral sub- 
stance which is so irritating 
in hard water can be elimin- 
ated only by distillation. Any 
druggist furnishes distilled 
water very inexpensively. 

S. V., New York. 


Loosening Paint 


#When I was painting my 
house in the spring, I found 
all the blind-slats immovable. 
To loosen them, I used a 
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A new and attractive flower-holder for the finger- 

bowl service, in which, instead of being drenched 

by the water, the flowers stand fresh and graceful 
in the rings of the holder 


small, squirt oil-can and denatured alcohol. I 
put a few drops in the end or tenon of each slat, 
and the rest was easy. 


Mrs. C. W. B., New York. 


For a Birthday Cake 


#Quite a novel touch was given to our birthday- 
party decorations by the imitation rail-fence, con- 
structed of stick-candy, which surrounded the birth- 
day cake in the center of the table. 

Mrs. F. P. F., Pennsylvania. 


Moths in Rugs 


Do not think your rugs are protected from moths 
because you use a vacuum cieaner. I found moths 
in a hall rug that was having hard wear, and being 
regularly cleaned. By turning the rugs, however, 
and going over the wrong side, even if there is no 
dust, you will remove any eggs, and so do away alto- 
gether with the possibility of 
moths. 
H. S. B., Illinois, 


Removing Postage 
Stamps 


#To remove postage stamps 
without injury, keep the 
stamp flat while you start the 
paper around the edges of the 
stamp. Then fold the paper 
back on itself, and, still keep- 
ing the stamp flat, pull the 
paper away. 
L. S. T., Massachusetts. 


Whitening a Panama 


Sodium perborate is a new 
development in safe bleaching- 
agents, and by its aid any one 
can whiten an old Panama. 
First, scrub the hat with soap 
and warm water, and rinse 
well. Then immerse for 
twenty-four hours in a bath of 
one part sodium perborate in 
one hundred and fifty parts 
water. Just before removing 
the hat, heat this bath to 125 











degrees Fahrenheit. Next, immerse the Panama 
for one minute in a bath of oxalic acid and water 
of the same strength. Rinse thoroughly and dry 
in the sun. H. N. H., Indiana. 


A Picnic Cake 


If you would like your picnic cake to arrive un- 
broken, try baking it in one of the 514 
inch by 84-inch tin wafer-boxes. If the 
box is filled half full of cake dough, it 
will rise nearly even with the top, leaving 
just enough room for icing. The cover 
can then be put on, and the cake will 
arrive in perfect condition. A good 
recipe for the above sized box is the 
following: One cupful of sour cream, one r 
cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
crushed walnut-meats, a level teaspoon- 
ful each of soda, baking powder, and salt, 
one well-beaten egg, and enough flour 
for a stiff batter. Spice to taste. The 
cake should be baked in a slow oven until 
it doubles in size, then the heat should 
be turned on to finish. _—F. B., Michigan. 
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A Cooperative Shower 


#The girl friends of a prospective bride bought a 
quantity of rose-figured cretonne, pink being the 
bride’s favorite color, and together made all sorts of 
useful things. The result was much more attractive 
than if, as is usually the case, one girl had made a 
green bag, another a pink coat-hanger, a third a blue 
trunk-cover, and so on. E. F., Uinots. 


Safe Packing 


#On arriving in Honolulu, I found my lingerie 
gowns—in fact, all my clothes—in practically per- 
fect condition. I had bought several yards of five- 
cent cheese-cloth and cut it into strips a few inches 
longer than my trunks. The first strip I tacked to 
the bottom of the trunk at each end. To this I 
pinned, very carefully, a folded gown, placing the 
usual tissue paper in the sleeves and heavy folds. 
On the cheese-cloth not covered by the gown I 
pinned smaller articles, waists, corset-covers, etc. 
Then, in the same way, I tacked another piece of the 
cloth above the layer thus formed, stretching it as 
tightly and as close to the first layer as possible, and 
put in another gown. After this I proceeded as be- 
fore, until the trunk was filled. This system entails 
some trouble, but when it is employed the condition 
of one’s clothes after even the roughest trips more 
than compensates for this. #4. w. C., New York. 


Protection from Cutworms 


Last year, cutworms persisted in taking my aster, 
pansy, and tomato-plants almost as soon as set. I 
could not use poisons in my garden, so I cut strips 
of cardboard, made them into rings by pinning 
together the ends of each, and then dipped them in 
kerosene. After draining them, I pressed each 
firmly about a plant. Although my neighbors 
laughed about my crop of paper collars, not one plant 
in thirty was molested. az. x. S., New Hampshire. 


Vacation Necessities 


#This summer, when I go vacationing, I shall profit 
by the experiences of the past and be sure to pack a 


Discoveries 
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Ship ahoy! 
ships can be made in a 
few minutes with walnut 
shells, thread, toothpicks, 
paste, and paper. 
they will float—to the 
delight of the kiddies 
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fly-swatter and a pocket electric flash-lamp in my 
trunk. The former costs a dime, and the latter 
a dollar; but the comfort they provide cannot be 
estimated in money. S. D., Maryland. 


The Sacramento Plan 


Sacramento has a civic club, conducted in con- 
junction with the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which gives bi-weekly luncheons 
at which an authority speaks on some 
topic of civic betterment. The 
country for over a hundred miles 
around comes here to trade. In this 
outside territory there are many wo- 
man’s clubs. The merchants invite 
* the people of the surrounding 
counties to make Thursday, the club 
meeting day, their shopping day, and, 
after shopping, luncheon, and lecture, 
the women go back to their homes and 
local clubs with some of the best 
thought of the day on the various 
topics of current interest. I do not 
know of any other place in the country 
that is making this combination of 
shopping day and betterment luncheon, 
so the idea may hold a possible sugges- 
tion for other cities. M. C., California. 





A fleet of 


And 


Bright-Colored Summer Clothes 


Many vacations spent in camps have taught me 
that clothes of vivid hues should be worn by the en- 
tire family, rather than the duller colors that blend 
with rocks, trees, and tall grasses. Huntsmen say 
that many of the shooting accidents, of which one 
hears so much nowadays, would never occur if 
bright sweaters and clothes were worn. Further- 
more, I have found that the brilliant colors save me 
many steps in keeping watch over the children, be- 
cause they can be seen so far _L.. G. W., Colorado. 


“Dry Country ” Discoveries 


#In a locality where bread drys out rapidly, using 
strained honey in place of sugar in making the batter 
—a custom of the “dry country ’’—will be found to 
keep the bread moist and fresh for a long period. 
Sometimes cooks also “paint” the loaves with lard 
or grease when baked, then return them to the oven 
for a minute to brown. This makes a dense outer 
crust that retains the moisture. 
Mrs. B. W. J., California. 


#Travelers in the arid regions of the West and 
South are often an- A pin whichcanbe adapted 





noyed by having the to be apa styles of 
soap in their traveling a the 















boxes dry and break 

into almost useless 
pieces. I have found that 
a small sponge wet with 
rose water will keep the soap 
firm yet moist, and there is no 
danger of 
soiling 
any other 
articles 
in the 
bag. Also 
the rosewater 
attractive perfume. 


adds a slight but most 
R. R. S., Massachusetts. 
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Toilet-Article Basket 


In a country house where there are several guest- 
rooms and only one bathroom, the hostess has 
placed in each chamber a dainty basket, large 
enough to hold all necessary toilet articles. Near 
the lavatory in the bathroom is a shelf the right size 
to hold these baskets. This plan makes it possible 
for each guest to keep all his toilet articles in his own 
room, and yet transfer them to the bathroom with 
only one trip. R. S. H., Connecticut. 


Darning Discovery 


#1 can darn much more quickly and easily since I 
have discarded the usual darning-ball, and substi- 
tuted for it a small medicine- or wine-glass. The 
mouth of the glass makes a perfect weaving frame 
for the darning stitches, with nothing beneath the 
work to resist the needle. 

Mrs. W. W. T., West Virginia. 


Mousse 


#Last summer we made mousse 
in the fireless cooker with a 
great saving of labor and ice. 
We used a two-quart tin can, 
filling the can about half full of 
the mixture to be frozen. When 
placed in the cooker an inch and 
a half margin all around was all 
that was left to fill with ice and 
salt. A seven-inch cube of ice 
was quite enough, and this was 
crushed fine, and mixed well 






with long wire legs, 
figures of men 


bridges, two storks 
a frog, one or two 


a> 







or women— also with 
wire for ¢ feet —a 
summer- house about 
an inch long, and a little 
boat. The fact that 
these figures do not bear 


lation to one 
another as to size only 
adds to the Gone is thelastex- Quaintness 
ofthe garden cuse for exposing berries when ar- 
ranged. Put 4, duet. and’ handling about halfan 
inch of water solves the problem. The in the dish— 
alittle is bet- regular berry-box maybe ter than a 
good deal— ect inside this one then connect 
the roots by bridges, and 
place the other things as seems appropriate. The 
horseradish sends up shoots very fast, and soon the 
roots become wooded islands, and 
not only look very pretty, but 
are immensely interesting to 
every member of the family. 

Endless pleasure is gained 

by re-arranging the vari- 
ous toys, sticking their wire 
feet into the roots here and 
there. The toys are very cheap 
and the root costs but a trifle. 

E. W., California. 


the right re- 


Door for Pets 
Women 


who knit In a household where pets are 


i 2 ae kept, an ideal arrangement for 


device their entrance and exit into the 


with the salt, as, once in the which keepsthe spool handy, and yet out of back screened porch can be made 


cooker, it melted very little. ‘heir way- 


We used two parts of ice to one 
of salt, leaving it packed for 
three hours, and found the whole process so simple 
that we did not touch our regular freezer all summer. 
The small amount of ice necessary was not missed 
from the ice-box, while formerly I had had to order 
an extra piece when freezing. R. J., Colorado. 


Unless the fireless cooker is seamless lined, it is 
advisable to use an enamel-ware kettle in which to 
pack the ice and salt mixture. In any event, when 
ice and salt are packed in contact with the well 
itself, this should not be left longer than the time 
necessary to freeze, as the salt will have a corroding 
action on aluminum. If the well is seamed, it will 
rust in time if this precaution is not taken. 

The Editors. 


Japanese Gardens 


#One of the most fascinating gifts for a child, and 
one that will particularly delight it on rainy days, is 
a tiny Japanese garden. Many varieties of such 
gardens may be purchased in shops, but it is much 
more fun to make one at home. Select a flat dish—a 
plain white one will serve—and place on it three 
pieces of common horseradish-root. At the shops 
where tiny Japanese toys are sold, buy two little 







A combined knife and fork for a 
one-armed person. The cutting edge 
has stood exhaustive tests, and it is 
out of the way when the implement is used as a fork 


The spool is strung on a blunt . . ae: 
pin, and a connecting chain. fastened to the by cutting a small sw inging door 


bracelet, secures it 


(strapped from the top) low in 
one corner, so that a cat or dog 
can enter by pushing against the door. After the 
entrance or exit the door swings back in place. 
L. D. C., Tennessee. 


Insect-Proof Chimneys 


#In an old Goop HovsEKEEPING I saw a discovery 
about covering open fireplaces with netting to keep 
mosquitoes out of the house. We find that by cover- 
ing the chimney with fine wire netting, not only 
mosquitoes, but flies, chimney swallows, and bats 
are prevented from coming in. At the same time 
we are not deprived of having an open fire on a cool 
night. M. W. R., Rhode Island. 


Cosmos and Asparagus 


When forecasting the garden, plan totransplant 
your cosmos plants among the asparagus, some time 
in June. The cosmos grows a little higher than the 
asparagus as the season advances, so that the latter 
serves as a support, besides saving much room in 
your garden. Also, the combination of the pink and 
white flowers and the blue-green, feathery asparagus 
is enchanting. Mrs.W. L. E., Massachusetts. 


Transplanting Small Plants 


#Last summer, when resetting a strawberry-bed, I 
discovered a successful method of transplanting 
small plants. Use a post-hole digger to make a hole 
in the ground. Then by placing the digger over the 
plant, the latter can be lifted and reset without dis- 
turbing the roots. E. H., Ohto. 
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just 
what 


the 


label 
says 


SIMON PURE 
LEAF LARD 


made only 


from 
delicate 
leaf fat 


The % marking indicates technical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet accessories only 
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strenuously. One of them is that 

things should be what they seem 
and what they say they are. At all times 
and in all places he maintains that the con- 
sumer has the inalienable right to demand 
that the label tell the truth.” 


—Editor Good Housekeeping. 


Try This Recipe for 
Oldfashioned 
Strawberry Shortcake: 


2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons sugar 

34 cup milk 

14 cup Simon Pure Leaf Lard 


D R. WILEY believes several things 


Mix the dry ingredients, sift twice, work in 
the Simon Pure leaf lard (using the tips of 
the fingers, lightly) and add the milk grad- 
ually. Toss on a floured board and divide 
into two parts. Pat, roll out and bake 
fifteen minutes in a hot oven, in round 
layercake tins. Split and spread with 
butter. Sweeten ripe strawberries to taste 
and set on back of stove to warm slightly. 
Crush slightly and put between and on top 
of cakes. Serve with cream, or cream sauce. 


For successful baking use 


BY INVITATION 


k Mrmours aie 
“Simon Pure” _ $= 


Leaf Lard 


ARMOUR-%: COMPANY ergs. 
Cc H I Cc A G O NOW YORK.USA 
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Good Things Are 


Better Good Things 


when enriched with Dr. Price’s True 
Vanilla—a flavoring of the highest 
purity and excellence through the 
use of the finest Mexican Vanilla 


siz 
set 


FLAVORING 


or coumarine, from which many 
cheap imitation extracts are made. 
SE's Vay 
eee AN}, . 


beans, skilled processing and ageing 
in wood before bottling. 


Does not contain either vanilline 
OF TRUE Price Flavoring 4 | % 


VANILLA <>. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
10 
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THIS LETTER reflects the experience 
of many housekeepers who have used 


"WESSON 
Snowdrift (| L 


and found it not only very economical—?¢ costs 
about one-third as much as good olive oi/—but so 
delicious that salads made of it win warmest 
praise. Wesson Oil appeals particularly to those 
who like ‘‘the finest olive oil’’ as in blandness 
and delicacy it resembles the highly-prized 
‘first pressings’ of the olive. 


Try Wesson Oil also for deep fat frying and for Full 
shortening. It stands a higher temperature 
than animal fats, and cooks food thoroughly 


while leaving the crust crisp and golden. Quart 


Mrs Rorer’s book of recipes, which we send free, tells how 
to use Wesson Oil for salads, shortening and deep frying. 


If your grocer hasn’t Wesson Oil, send us 30 cents and his 
name and address (35 cents west of Rocky Mountains) for a 3 Oc 
full quart, and we will see that you are supplied. For your 

protection Wesson Oil is sold only in cans. 


















THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY 35 cents west of the 
24 Broad Street, New York Rockies and in Canada 
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®ur Guarantee 


‘That guarantee only is good which is absolutely unnecessary.”” 


All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine are absolutely guaranteed. Your money will 
be promptly refunded, by the manufacturer or by 
us, if you purchase goods advertised with us and they 
prove unsatisfactory. This applies equally to purchases 
made through your retail merchant or direct from 
The only condition is that in making 
purchases, the reader shall always state that the adver- 
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House Furnishings and 
Appliances 
(Continued) Page 
*Pedicure Scientific Shoestretcher 85 


Pequot Sheets & Pillow Cases . 94 
*Royal Rochester Table Utilities 29 


*Saybrook’s Invalid’s =" $2 ei 
Serving Tray... oa 
Syracuse China <<a 2 ee 
Thread & Thrum ‘Rugs set pl Se 

*Thermos Bottle . . 65 

*Universal Coffee Percolators . 39 
Vudor Porch Shades . - a 
Western Electric Inter-Phones | 42 
Westin; — Electric Fan oe 

*Wheel pt Rats: ‘ce ee 
Whittall ,* . 33 

*Wizard Triangle Polish Mop . 98 


Household Supplies 


FruitJar Labels . .. . . 84 
Caementum ‘~ eu 
Campnick Lunch Rolls : | | 76 
Diamond Dyes. ‘: 7 
Labels for Fruits & Preserves . 84 
O-Cedar Polish . -. 110 
Old Dutch Cleanser. . ... 3 
Pluro Silver Cleaner oa, go 
Porcela Bath Tub Cleanser. . 105 
*Protectall Dress Bags . . . 84 
Rat Biscuit Paste in ig Ot 
Sani-Flush Ue ae ee 
Sapolio 4 i ke. 2 fea 1 
*Scott Tissue Towels 2 » iene 
SaeneOm . *. . « «+.» ae 
*White Tar Bags + oe ere 
Wizard Polish . ene 
Wright's Silver i Re 


Ice Cream Freezers 


*Alaska Freezer . . . . . 111 
*L htning Freezer 7 * han 
ite Mountain Freezer =: | 120 


Jewelry and Silverware 


Community Silver _. . ae 
Holmes & Edwards Silver | | 59 
R. Wallace Silver PI 
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The most thirst-quenching 
of all summer drinks— 


Iced Tea! 


OOLING! Healthful! Delicious! Eco- 
nomical! Any way you prefer it— with 

lemon, cream and sugar or clear—iced tea is 
the ideal summer drink for any and all times 
for old and young alike. 
A perfect iced tea can be made with Lipton’s 
Tea—for Lipton’sT ea is the finest that the world’s 
largest producer can grow, and all its delightful 
flavor, fragrance, and full strength are brought to 
you in a sealed airtight Lipton Tin. 
A glass of iced tea made with Lipton’s Tea costs less 
than half a cent a glass. 
Every tea taste is suited in one of the different Lipton 
blends—Ceylon and India, English Breakfast, Black and 
Green Mixed, Formosa-Oolong and Green Teas. At 
most grocers in 10c, 14 ib., 14 lb., and | |b. tins. Send 
10c for trial tin—enough for 40 cups. 


TEA and COFFEE PLANTER, CEYLON 
149 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON — CEYLON — INDIA — CHICAGO — TORONTO 


Tea Merchant 
To Royalty 
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Kitchen Furnishings and 
Utensils 


*Arrow Fruit Jar Rings 

*Bohn Sanitor Kitchen Table 

*Boss Oven 

*Chambers Fireless Cooking Gas 
Range . 

*Duplex Fireless Stove. 

*Domestic Science Bread-raising 


Cabinet . 

*Florence@il Cook Stoves 

*Guernsey Earthenware 

*Ideal Fireless Range 

*Kalamazoo Papric oth Ice Cloth 
Blankets 

*Kitcheneeds 

*Minnetonna Home Creamery 

*Majestic Garbage Receiver & 
Refuse Burner 

——. —— Granite Enameled 


*New “Perfection Oil Cook Stoves 

*Nip-it Strawberry Huller 

*Peerless Plate and Platter Pro- 
tector . 

*Peerless Cherry Pitter 

*Perfection Fireless Range 

*Saniflo Dish Mop ; 

*Sanitary Casserole 

*Seely Fireless Cooker. 

*Simplex Electric Range . 

*Wear-ever Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils . 

*Whir! pool Sanitary Dishwasher. 97 

*Witt’s Cans & Pails .. 90 


Laundry Equipment 


signee Clothes Dryer 
*Coffield Washing Machine 
*Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 
*Home Ironing Machine . 
*Judd Electric Washer 

*1900 Motor Washer . 
*Rapid Vacuum Washer 
*Quick Catch Clips 


Miscellaneous 


American School of Home ee 
nomics . 

Chautauqua School of Nursing : 

Elliott Nursery Dutch Bulbs 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued) 
Northern Pacific Railway. 
—- Cocroft—Physical Cul- 


Page 


ar. «= of Chicago 


Paints and Varnishes 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
‘6L”’ Floor Varnish . 

Jap-a-lac . 

Valentine’s Varnishes 


Pianos and Musical 
Instruments 


Haddorff Pianos. . . . 51 
Victor-Victrola ; is-19 


Pubiishers and Books 


Advertising Manager's Letter . 4-5 
American-European Guide . ae 
Bulletin of Tested and Approved 
Devices for the Home . 102 
Dealers Service Department Good 
Housekeeping Magazine . . 52 
Good Housekeeping Magazine . 76 
Good Housekeeping seagagion 
Vacation Plan. . oe 
Educational Register - 102 
1001 Tests of Foods, Beverages & 
Toilet Accessories ._ . 102 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Vacuum Sweeper Plan ; 
Hearst's Magazine 
Los Angeles Examiner's Free In- 
formation Bureau . 
Mary Frances Sewing Book. | 
Scholarship Department of Inter- 
national Magazine Co. H 
Travel Bureau International 
Magazine Co. 


Refrigerators 


*Herrick’s Refrigerator. 75 
*Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 103 
*McCray Sanitary Refrigerator . 113 
*Monroe Refrigerator ; 70 
*Rhinelander Xyno Refrigerator 101 
*Success Refrigerator -! oe ta 


Shopping District . 


RK 


84-83 


TEAR OFF ALONG THIS LINE 


Toilet Articles 


Page 


& Ramsdell's Perfect 


“Deguett 
Cream , 
Dr. J. Parker Pray’s Toilet Prep- 
arations. . 
Hinds Honey & Almond “Cream 127 
*Ivory Soap 5 a: 0? 5 is 
*Klein’s Gly cerine ‘Hungarian 
Soaps ‘ 

*Lablache Face Powder 

*Luxor Cold Cream 

*Listerine . 

**Mum” (Deodorant) : 

*No. 4711 White Rose > Glycerine 
Soap. . 

*Packer’s Tar Soap “ee 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes . 
*Vaseline 3 


Vacuum Cleaners and 
Carpet Sweepers 


*Duntley Pneumatic Sweeper - 90 
*Frantz Premium Vacuum Cleaner 118 
*Reeves Suction Pee a 6 ee 
*Sweeper Vac... ure, aoe 


Wearing Apparel 


American Women's Wear hens 
Maternity Apparel 

Black Cat Hose 

Fine Form Maternity Garments 

Ford’s Children’s Tailored Wash 
Suits - 

Foster Tred-air Heel Cushions - 

Gossard Maternity Corset : 

Houston Panama Hats 

Kohinoor Snap Fastener. 

Merrimack Duckling Fleece 

Omo Dress Shields 

Peet's Invisible Hooks and Eyes 

Phoenix Silk Hose. 

Porosknit Underwear 

Skinner Satin . 

Thompson Panama Hats 

Utility Garment... 

White Poplin Pumps 


Every advertisement that we accept is absolutely guaranteed; read MONEYBACK GUARANTEE on page 12 


Complaint Blank 


NOTHING is “too small to complain about”’ if 
it annoys or incommodes one of our readers 


Have you for any reason been dissatisfied with the goods made or furnished by any 
advertiser in Good Housekeeping Magazine? Has any advertiser been remiss in attend- 
ing to your letters, coupons, or in sending samples to you ? 

If so, please fill in this blank and return to Advertising Manager, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West 4oth Street, New York, for his personal attention. 


Name of Advertiser 








(Here write briefly as possible the details of the transaction, giving names, dates, 
etc., together with your name and address. Use personal letter if more convenient) 
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A Tribute to Crisco 


A remarkable tribute to the quality of Crisco was received from the chef of one of 
the foremost hotels in the United States. 

For some time he had been buying Crisco in moderate quantities. When without warning 
his orders were more than doubled a Crisco representative called to see what had happened. It 
was found that while formerly the chef had been using Crisco only for pastry and other bakery 
foods and had done his frying with the fat obtained from his meats, he had decided after experi- 
menting with Crisco to sell the meat fats and use Crisco exclusively. 


Scientific cooks the country over are using 


x«(RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
ng Cone Making. 


because they understand it. They judge a food product by what it will accomplish. And they 
have found that Crisco accomplishes wonderful results in cooking. 

Housewives can profit by their experience. If Crisco is the choice of chefs, Domestic 
Scientists and hospital dietitians, it is very likely to please everyone. The cook book described 
below will tell you how to use Crisco to accomplish the best results. 


New Cook Book and ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’ 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil, Cookery Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal, gives 
250 original recipes, is attractively illustrated, and tells many interesting and valuable 
facts about cooking and food products. It also tells the interesting story of Crisco’s 
discovery and manufacture. It is free. There is also a quality edition of this book 
containing a total of 615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar of Dinners—365 menus of 
original and tasty meals. This book is bound in blue and gold cloth. The regular 
price of this book is twenty-five cents. To those answering this advertisement it will 
be sent for five 2-cent stamps. In writing for either book, address Department H-6, 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Ladies! Get a real Panama 
the perfect hat for summer wear 


There’s smartness and becomingness in every 
curve of these fine hats. They are quality through 
and through; of the finest weave; four inch brims 
which you can tilt or turn, at your fancy, to the most 
becoming angle; elegant white satin lining on inside of 
crown; extra wide band of silk velvet or Roman stripe 
in your choice of following colors—white, black, Copen- 
hagen blue, green, lavender, brown, navy blue and red. 
Read our low price, which means a big saving, our guarantee 
which insures satisfaction, and order today. 


Don’t miss this chance 


to get a genuine Panama 


at a BIG SAVING 


We have had many years’ experience importing Panama Hats— 
and we have never seen a finer lot than this season’s im- 
portations. Don’t miss this unusual opportunity to purchase a 
beautiful hat at a real bargain. 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE IMPORTER 


At millinery or department stores, hats of similar quality would 
ccst you much more than our price. 


Here are the prices delivered to your door 
No. 975—Trimmed Panama .......... $4.75 
No. 975—Untrimmed Panama........ 3.75 


Prices include delivery to your door. If trimmed hat is ordered, 
state what color ribbon is desired. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


Our guarantee protects you absolutely. Money back unless 
satisfied. No expianation required. Your decision and in- 
structions are enough. 


ORDER YOUR PANAMA TODAY 
Get a whole season’s enjoyment 


Send direct to American Headquarters 


THE THOMPSON COMPANY 


Importers 










216 MARKET STREET 
Shanghai, China 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Kobe, Japan Yokohama, Japan 








Japanese Baskets 
For Picnics and Parties 


In the making of baskets, Oriental Crafts- 
men show to their best advantage. The 
. baskets _ pic- 
tured are un- 
usually fine 
specimens — 
made of split 
bamboo—fin- 
ished in rich, 
dark bronze, 
beautifully 
hand woven 
and elegantly 
finished. They can be used in many ways. 
Especially appropriate for serving sand- 
wiches, fruit, cake and nuts. These prices 
represent a big saving over retail prices. 
No. 908—10!4" long,9" wide, 134" deep $ .65 
No.909—11" “ 'g3gn gn ‘99 
No. 910—1214" “ 11" “ 2° * Le 
No. 910A—(Entire set of Three)........... 2.50 
Sold in sets of three or individually, ex: 
pressage all paid and included in price. 


Japanese Lanterns 


Here’s a timely offering—for the season of out- 
door festivities—lawn parties, picnics, church 
bazaars—these pretty lanterns add greatly to the 
gaiety of your gatherings. They are far different 





lanterns from any you’ve ever seen—different in 
design and in striking and brilliant Oriental colors. 
You will pay more at the stores for lanterns that 
are not imported. 


Order a set of 20 Jap-o-Lanterns $1.89. Notwoalike 
—express al! paid. 


In ordering mention No. 820 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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“It’s a clear profit!” 

And that is what any practical 
housewife who has used Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup, will readily certify. 

It does away entirely with the 
needless labor and fuss of making 
soup at home. It provides a cor- 
rect and pleasing dinner-course 
suited to many ‘different occasions, 
and prepared without trouble or 
delav. 

If you haven't tried it as a 
“Cream-of-tomato”, you'll find this 
‘a delightful surprise. 

21 kinds 10c a can 
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All the world’s best 


from you than 


The world’s best music, superbly 
rendered by the world’s greatest 
artists—Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, 
Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa 
Elman, Sousa, Pryor, Victor 
Herbert, Harry Lauder, Christie 
MacDonald, and Blanche Ring 
are a few of the famous artists inti- 
mately associated with the Victrola. 

Its exquisite renditions are a 
source of cheerfulness and inspira- 
tion alike in the homes of wealth 
and prominence, in the homes of 
discriminating music lovers, in the 
homes of thousands upon thou- 


* 
Victor-Victrola XI, $100 | Cc 


Mahogany or oak 
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Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
Oak 
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music is no farther 
the Victrola 


sands who can hear the best 
music in no other way. 

Your home will be brighter 
under the charm of the 
Victrola’s beautiful music, and 
it will be a constant delight to 
every member of your family. 

There are Victors and Victrolas 
in great variety of styles from $10 
| to $200, and any Victor dealer in 
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any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate them to you. 


= 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A Mahogany or oak 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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j Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records New Victor Records demonstrated at {hh 
| and Victor Needles—the combination. There is all dealers on the 28th of each month Wd 
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no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 





Me 


Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100; 50 cents per 1000 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
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The 
Quick Cooking 
— Dainty — 
Breakfast Food 
for School Time 
and justas 
good any 
time 











REAL body-building breakfast food. Boiling 


water, six minutes, and it’s ready to serve. 


GRANULATED 


TEL Ast 
HOTPIGE OR 


is a time-saver for the mother and a nutritious, 
dainty dish for the whole family. 


When cooked each particle is separate, large 
and white. Just the rice for rice cakes, rice 
dumplings, rice waffles. Special original recipes 
with every package. 

In one-pound sealed, damp and _ dust-proof 
cartons that keep it fresh and clean always. 















PACKED ONE POUND NET WEIGHT 


GRANULATED — 










CLEANED-WHITE-UNCOATED 
THE QUICK COOKING 
DAINTY BREAKFAST FOOD 


cs 














If your GROCER offers something “just as 
good” send us toc for a full pound carton post- 
paid. Be sure to give us the name of your dealer. 
B. FISCHER & CO., 190 Franklin Street, New York 









If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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NABISCO 
| Sugar Wafers 


HESE unsurpassed sweets are universally popular as a 
a dessert confection. Whether served at dinner, after- 
noon tea or any social gathering, Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are equally delightful and appropriate. In ten-cent tins; 
also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


* ADORA 


Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another help 
to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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*Crosse & Blackwell’s 
Pickles and Chow Chow 


English women scarcely know what it is to make pickle. 


Crosse & Blackwell have been doing it for them for so long—two 
centuries! 


Wherever you go—from the Royal Household, the most exclusive 
London Clubs and oldest Family Houses, down to the simplest 
cottage—you will find a supply of these C & B table delicacies. 


C & B Chow Chow is Crosse & Black- sauces. Different from any sweet pickle 

well’s most famous mustard pickle. Big, you have ever tasted. 

generous pieces of cauliflower and cucum- - . : A : 

ber mixed with onions and peppers in a = B Mixed — ae em, 

rich, heavy English mustard. white onions, and small cucumbers, slice 
‘ . and whole, seasoned in spices with 

C & B Sweet Pickle is made of selected finest clear malt vinegar. A delightfully 

fruits and vegetables, carefully cooked in _ tart relish. 


Give your grocer an order for these three kinds. You will be 
surprised to find that you can serve Crosse & Blackwell pre- 
serves, sauces, pickles, vinegars and other table delicacies for 
the same prices that you have been paying for ordinary goods. 


At most good American Grocery Stores 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


TheWorld’s Standard for Over200Years. 


H. F. BAKER, United States Agent 105 Hudson Street, New York 


By Appointment to 
His Majesty King George V. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Wholesome 


BAKING POWDER 


Is a most important aid to successful home baking. 


Because of its purity—freedom from alum or other ingre- 
dients detrimental to health—its exceptional leavening power 
and absolute uniformity, Rumford is the favorite of a multitude 
of discriminating housekeepers. 


It makes cakes and breads lighter, more delicious, more digestible. 









See the » It means that Rumford is a quality product 
Ask us to mail you, free, copy of “Rumford 
Home Recipe Book’? for 1914. 


In addition to practical and economical recipes, it con- 
tains valuable information regarding Fireless and 
Casserole Cookery. 


Ask your grocer for Rumford. You will always 
find it 


Dependable—Economical 
» ae 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS Providence, R. L 
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is very different from other pineapple—in its 
beautiful golden color, in texture, in flavor, in 
ripeness, in digestive and tonic properties. 


INEAPPLES fully ripened on the plant, contain 

over ten per cent of pure sugai. Most of this is 

absorbed by the fruit during the final days of 
ripening and gives a flavor and tone to the fruit that 
green cut pineapple ripened in the vessel hold, the re- 
frigerator car and storehouse never can get. 

Hawaiian Pineapple is so much finer in every way be- 
cause it is of the Smooth Cayenne variety, “the garden 
pine’, grown extra big, yellow, tender and luscious, in a 
sub-tropical climate, in a soil which exactly suits it and 
especially because it is picked and properly canned in 
pure cane sugar syrup on the very day it reaches per- 
fection. 

Regardless of its quality and the distance it has to 
come, Hawaiian Canned Pineapple is not expensive—it 
costs no more than domestic fruits. 

Hawaiian Pineapple is a delicious dessert for early 
summer days, simply chilled and served; it 
also makes tempting ices, sherbets and fruit 
drinks; or it is the highly satisfactory basis 
of many fine salads, pastries and puddings 
suitable for the home table or for entertain- 
ing. All are described in our free booklet, 
“How We Serve Hawaiian Pineapple,” 
by the following 15 culinary experts: 


Fannie Merritt Farmer __, Josephine Grenier 
Marion Harland Christine Terhune Herrick 
Janet McKenzie Hill Helen Louise Johnson 
Alice Getchell Kirk Anna W. Morrison 
Marion Harris Neil Maria Parloa 
Lilian Dynevor Rice Sarah Tyson Rorer 
Sarah Pearson Stuart Emma Paddock Telford 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
Ask your grocer for Hawaiian 
Pineapple, Sliced, Crushed or 
Grated. Send for free booklet 
today. Address 


F Hawaiian Pineapple Publicity 
Department H 


1502 Tribune Building, New York 





If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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e “Taste the Taste” 
e at Your Very 
Next “Farty-nic” 
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“Halt! 

Surrender the Big Taste!” : 
| 

| 

| 





party is spoiled. 

And don’t try to ‘*get away”? with a party without Under- 
wood Deviled Ham spread in sandwiches of fresh white bread. It’s the 
party taste de /uxe—this mouth-watering ham taste of salt and sugar and 
hickory smoke! 

Get the famous little Red Devil Recipes for picnics and ‘‘party-nics”’ 
—all Good Fun times. There are Underwood Deviled Ham salads, 
rarebits, soufflés, scallops, omelets, etc., etc. Good for everyday break- 
fasts, luncheons, dinners, etc., too. 

This book free if you'll send your grocer’s address and mention whether he sells 
Underwood. Or send his address and 15¢ for economical can to try. Makes 12 to 24 
sandwiches, 

You'll find Underwood Deviled Ham at all leading grocers’. Ask your grocer today. 
If he hasn’t it, he'll get it for you. 

Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 52—Macaroni-Ham Timbale 


Chop fine one cup boiled macaroni. Add large can Underwood Deviled Ham and one cup 
thick white sauce | 2 tablespoons each of butter and flour, balance milk). Season with salt, pep- 
per, onion juice. Mix thoroughly, cool and add white of 4 eggs beaten stiff. Turn into buttered 
timbale molds. Stand moldsin pan of hot water in moderate oven and cook until centers are 
firm. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Wituiam Unperwoop Company, 70 Furron Street, Boston, Mass. 


|. UNDERWO OD DEVILED HAM -«s 


“Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods.” 
Sheer Seger; f 


D let him get away with the Big Taste! If he does, the 


eit 
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Plate that pie wear e fe 

In purity d and 
Gers the . 
counterpart ¢ 
Sterling~ RBS and 
the cost is less ¢ an halt 
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R' WALLACE AND. ae | 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALLINGFORD CONNECTICUT _. 
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| Ink where ink is wanted , 
And in no other place, b 
Ink when ink is wanted 
Your swiftest thoughts to trace 


i SND NE as NEALE EDI | 


ee a ee BoA 


Principally perfect in writing qualities, that’s the main 
thing. Smooth writing, hard iridium tipped gold pens 
that last for many years, to which ink is accu- 
rately fed by the scientific Spoon Feed. Imme- 
diate response when the point touches paper. 
No blots or inky fingers. Every feature accu- 
rately tested as to fit and finish. Gold points 
of every degree to suit the handwriting 
of everyone; peculiar and technical re- 
quirements specialized. Universally 
used with increasing satisfaction. 
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FOUNTAIN 


Self -Filling types for fill- Specialists indevis-  §o/4 by the leading retail 
ing direct from inkwell, pp ng Pag dealers in every locality. 
Safety type that may be world’s lead- L. E. Waterman Company, 
carried in any position, and —" 173 Broadway, New York. 
the standard Regular type. s - Branches: Boston, Chicago, 
Prices $2.50,3,4,5 to $50.00. \ey San Francisco, London, 
Booklet mailed upon request. ty yf Paris, Milan, Dresden, etc. 
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HE Standard Oil Company of New 

York established a high standard 

of quality for its best known pro- 
duct— Kerosene Oil. 

It wishes to be sure of an equally high 
standard for the stoves which use kero- 
sene as a fuel. If an oil stove fails to 
work properly, the oil is sure to be 
blamed. Therefore the Standard Oil 
Company of New York recommends and 
sells the New Perfection Oil Cook-stove, 
which has solved completely the problem 
of cooking with an efficient liquid fuel. 

The New Perfection Stove is wonder- 
fully capable. It roasts, toasts, bakes, 


broils—anything that any range will do. 
Even the fireless cooking method is pro- 
vided for in the New Perfection Fireless 
Cooking Oven. 
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Why the Standard Oil Company of NewYork 
Adopted New Perfection Stoves 


The New Perfection Stove is clean, 
and requires little attention. There 
are no fires to make; no fuel is wasted, 
because the fire is out instantly when 
the wick is turned down. 

New Perfection stoves are made in 
large quantities, to sell at prices within 
the reach of everyone. There are 1, 2 
8 and 4 burner sizes, to suit every 
family. Handsomely finished, blue 
enameled chimneys, cabinet top, 
drop shelves, towel racks, indicator 
on font. 

Hardware dealers and general stores 
everywhere sell the New Perfection 
Stove. Ask your dealer to show you 
an Oil Cook-stove and insist that it be 
a New Perfection. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Dept. No. 5 


56 New Street, New York 


“Up 
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Royal- Rochester 


Electric Percolators 


UICK-AS-A-WINK'! 


There are no “stage 

waits” if you percolate 

your coffee with a 
Royal-Rochester Percolator. 


Right before you on the table 
it quickly makes absolutely 
clear, rich flavored, aroma-laden 
coffee — the famous Royal- 
Rochester brew. 


June 1914 


This Royal nickel percolator 
never says, ‘‘Excuse me.” 


It is always eager to make 
7 cups (or fewer) of delicious 
coffee. 


Connect to an electric socket. 
Turn the switch. In a minute 
you will hear your coffee danc- 
ing and gurgling for joy. 

And oh! What coffee! 


Royal-Rochester Electric Per- 
colators never have “off days.” 


They are the kind with the 
*‘Hinged Cover.’’ Coffee basket 
and cover can’t fall out. No more 
burned fingers, broken cups and 
soiled linen. 


The heating element is simple 
and compact—a patented fea- 
ture. Guaranteed for five years. 
Price $8.00 to $8.50. (In Can- 
ada $10.50 to $11.00.) 


Other Royal-Rochester Per- 
colators come in Royal-nickel, 
Colonial copper, Aluminum 
and China — every possible 
style and size—at all prices from 


Moneyback Advertisements 





‘Royal-Ro che ster | 


Ask your dealer to show you his line 
of Royal- Rochester table utilities. 


Rochester Stamping Company Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue 
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ideas for decoration, tiling, accessories, together with model equipment for kitchens and 
Jaundries, are also shown. Sent free. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home and who demand “Standard” quality at less ex- 
for Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institu- pense. All “Standard” fixtures, with care, 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and will last a lifetime. And no fixture is gen- 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand uine unless tt bears the guaraniece label. In 
of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, order to avoid substitution of inferior fix- 
which, while of the first quality of manu- tures, specify “Standard” goods in writing 
facture, have a slightly thinner enameling, (not verbally) and make sure that you get 
and thus meet the requirements of those them. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. Dept. L Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ed week. oe ng a. a Street Cleveland ... Bo owen? Ave. 
jcago . . . Michigan Ave. Cincinnati . . 633 Walnut Street Hamilton,Can. 20-28 Jackson 8t., W. 
Philadelphia. 1215 Walnut Street Washeille .” 315 Tench Avenue, & London, E.C. 67-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Toronto,Can. 59 Richmond Street, E. New Orleans . . 846 Baronne St, Houston, Tex. Preston & Smith Sts. 
Pittsburgh . , 106 Federal Street Montreal,Can. 215 Coristine Bldg. Washington, D.C. . Southern Bldg. 
St.Louis. . . 100 N. Fourth Street Boston . . 186 Devonshire Street Toledo, Ohio . 311-321 Erie Street 


SanFrancisco . . 719RialtoBldg. [Louisville 319-23 W. Main Street Fort Worth,Tex. Front & Jones Sts. 
Erie,Pa. . . 17-19 West 1ith St. 25 San Antonio, Tex., 212 Losoya Street 


PLUMBING : FIXTURES 
HE name, reputation, and appearance of 
‘Standard’ plumbing fixtures should make 
your choice of bathroom equipment easy. 
Their sanitary quality and moderate cost make them a 
standard at any price. 
**Modern Bathrooms’’—Everyone who is planning to build should send for a copy of 
‘Modern Bathrooms’’—100 pages in color. It shows practical, modern bathrooms at | 
costs ranging from $78.00 to $600.00 with prices of each fixture in detail. Floor plans, | 
| 
ea 
Re 


er ee 
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| Shake Hands 
| with Your Porch 


A porch should be a place “where 

the air is,’ where cool comfort and 

| keen appetite and deep sleep are— 
in summertime. 


Vudor kr. 


(This Label Marks the Genuine) 


make of your porch your longest, coolest, airiest room, which presents you with an_ | 

appetite on blistering days when it’s hot outside. They make you a present of 
“‘porch-sleep”- -the deep sleep you had when you were little and slept once. They | 
introduce you to OPEN AIR, the greatest nerve specialist known to science, who 

|  bathes nerves to health again through long days and cool nights. 


, § Vudorize—it costs little. From $3 to $10 will equip the average house with Vudors. 
|} They let in light and shut out glare. They’re death to porch-heat. They last. 


{ Their durability is enormously increased by double warps at both edges and - in 
the case of very wide shades—by double warps at intervals throughout their width. P| 


YZ 
} GZ 
And they can’t loosen nor come undone at the ends, for their light, strong ZA 
wooden strips are lock-stitched with fish net twine -which won’t rot. a - 
| Their raising cords won’t twist nor stick in pulleys. 
They’re right. They keep their newness look, for they’re indelibly stained eo 
i —not painted nor dipped. They measure a drop of full 8 ft. as com- ZA oo oo 
pared with the 71% ft. drop possessed by ordinary shades, which are a a ad 
as expensive as Vudors yet lack the patented Vudor specia! fea- Zw ye sae rns” 
tures. Inallsizes, varying widths, many colors. Send forsamples & 
for Bungalows—in special colors. Write today. Send for Booklet. \ Wood SP 


| HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 222 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. \ 


} \ a: 
We are also manufacturers of the famous Vudor Re-inforced Hammocks—"‘those hammocks" — y wo 
the only ones with re-inforced centers and double-strengih end-cording, which double their life. \ 


SS RESEEEEEE EE = 
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F the floor space of the bathroom you are planning is 
limited, it is essential to know how and where to 
select plumbing fixtures giving maximum conveni- 

ence in minimum space. Small area need not prevent 
you from having every fixture you require in any ware 
you wish, from the least costly to the highest priced. 

The great variety of Mott’s built-in baths, lavatories, closets, etc., 
makes it easy for you to secure a harmony of design without sacrificing ; | 
comfort or wasting room. 

As the output of our works includes high-grade enamel ware as well 
as Imperial Solid Porcelain and Vitreous Ware, it is possible to equip 
your Mott bathroom at a cost ranging from $74. to $3,000. 

Send for Mott’s Bathroom Book to use in consultation with your 
architect. Mailed on receipt of 6c to cover postage. 


MOTTS PLUMBING 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1914 
Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York Works at Trenton, N. J. 
BRANCHES : 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Denver San Francisco Indianapolis 


Pittsburgh Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta Washington St. Louis Kansas City 
Seattle Portland (Ore.) Salt Lake City 


f CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, 107 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg 


: 
f 
| 
| 
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The Splendor of Ancient Venice 


@ Who has not longed to see for himself the wonder- 
ful old city—“The Queen of the Adriatic”—even as 
she is today? How much more entertaining must 
she have been in the days of her glory— graceful gon- 
dolas plying lazily about the network of the placid 
waterways, carrying romantic swains to wait upon 
charming ladies in their gorgeous palaces — walls, 
floors and balconies hung with the priceless products 
of Oriental looms. 


@ Since the beginning of time the possession of Ori- 
ental Rugs has been the Hall-mark of the highest and 
most luxurious periods of civilization of every nation. 
The beauty of Oriental design and color is undying, 
but no longer can the genuine antique be found save 
in museums and private collections, and alas for the 
deterioration. of fabric and dye in the modern product 
and the lamentable lack of any system of standard- 
ization of value. 


CAbittall Rugs 


Are made from the self-same Eastern wools and 
have preserved every beauty and tradition of symbolic 
design and coloring of the most perfect antique— but 
Whittall quality is Standard—Whittall Price is Standard 

and Whittall Fabrics are 
manufactured under strictly 
hygienic conditions. 


@ Our booklet ‘‘Oriental Art 
in Whittall Rugs’’ will 
tell you all about Whittall 
fabrics and their artistic 
possibilities. 


Pe _J.WHITTALL 
zt — Dept. N a 


WORCESTER: MASS 
ESTABLISHED +1880 


ss tiie aie aia iat tere pe ahi ean 
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“Mum” 


(As easy to use as to say) 





takes all the 
odor out of 
perspiration 


In warm weather—in all weathers—every- 
one needs “Mum” to preserve the freshness 


of the bath. 


“Mum” does not check perspiration,— 
which would be harmful. 


“Mum” does not overpower one odor 
with another, as perfumes do. 


“Mum” is a snow-white disappearing 
cream which gently neutralizes all odor- 
producing elements, preserving the soap- 
and-water freshness of the bath and giving 
to the user a gratifying sense of personal 
cleanliness. 


Unscented—cannot harm skin or cloth- 
ing—easy to apply. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 


“Mum’’ Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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‘““My suit can’t fade— 
It’s Skinner’s Satin’’ 


Te vogue for satin bathing 
suits has served in a new and 
striking way to bring out the 
superiority of Skinner's Satin. 
Women who know the wonderful 
wearing quality of this recognized 
leader of satin linings, have also 
found it to be the satin that stands 
the most severe tests of water 


and sun on the bathing beach. 
Skinner's 
Satin 


is sold and recommended by dry- 

goods stores everywhere for bath- 

ing suits — first because of its 

durability and permanent lustre 

where adulterated goods quickly fade and go to pieces; 
secondly, because its heavier fabric keeps it from “cling- 
ing” to the figure when wet, as inferior satins do. 

Buy Skinner's satin for your bath- 
ing suit this summer and look for 
the name in the selvage — none 
genuine without it. 


Guaranteed fast color 


Write for samples of popular bathing 
suit shades. Address Dept. D. 


William Skinner & Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St., New York City 


New York Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Philadelphia 
Chicago Established 1848 Boston 


S.MINNDIS NILVS SUINNINS 


Sys xs 
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BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


NEW YORK USA. 


Elastic 


Wives and Mothers 


Let’s learn the differences 


between Chalmers ‘*Poros- 


knit’’ (Guaranteed) and its 


e 


imitations and how to tell. 


Merely because underwear has “pores” 
or “holes,’’ please don’t think it Chalmers 
“Porosknit.” 

Buy by the label. It means extra 
quality in materials: better yarn than 
needed. It means extra care in making 
—reinforced seams, double-seamed 
throughout by cover seaming —extra 
stitches everywhere—cleanly making. 
It means Summer underwear fit, dura- 
bility, comfort, coolness. 


Chalmers “Porosknit” is made in all 
styles, for men and boys only. 


Backed by This 


No-Limit Guarantee 


“If any garment bearing the genuine 
Chalmers ‘Porosknit’ label, and not 
stamped ‘Seconds’ or ‘Imperfect’ 
across the label, fails to give you its 
cost value in underwear satisfaction, 
return it direct to us and we will 
replace it or refund Your money, 
including postage.”’ 


Write for Handsome Book 
of All Styles 
Any Style 


Shirts and Drawers 
per garment 


FOR BOYS 


25c 


FOR BOYS 


50c 


FOR MEN 


50c 


760 


Ask Your Dealer 


Union Suits 
Any Style 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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A Name Every Woman Should Know 


Remember OMO when you ask for dress 
shields. Remember that Omo Shields are per- 


fectly odorless and every pair is guaranteed. 


OMO—the Odorless Dress Shields 


are a necessity for complete refinement in 
dress. They fully protect the daintiest cos- 
tumes, are double-covered, washable, and 
durable. 

Ask your dealer to show you new styles, in- 
cluding Omo Brassiere with shields in retnov- 
able pockets. De- 

scriptive booklet free 

on request. 


Send your dealer’s name 
and 25c. for sample pair 
Omo Shields, size 3. 


THE 
OMO MFG. Co. 


61 Walnut Street 
Middletown - Conn. 





i semeasesl 


OMO PANTS FOR INFANTS 


Cembine comfort and hygienic quality with protection for 
baby’s dainty garments. They are made of Omo Sanitary ae TRADE MARK 


Sheeting and Rubber Sheeting. Soft, cool, and pliable. Plain or lace-trimmed, 
25c. to $1.00. Omo Bibs. Guns Crib Sheets. Write for Baby Booklet. 


* ghia mea aee 
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COMMOUNITY SILV bt IR 


©1912, By ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp. 
**A CASE OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT” 


At your Service for 50 Years 
HESTS of COMMUNITY SILVER range in price from $20 to $200 


They can be had at your dealers either in mahogany or oak, and make 
extremely serviceable and beautiful presents — presents which every 
woman will appreciate. r 


6 TEASPOONS, $2.15 


(ENGRAVING EXTRA) 


1N CANADA, $2 75 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lop. : - ONEIDA, N.Y. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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A COFFEE PERCOLATOR 
TO SUIT EVERY PURSE 


Make delicious Coffce, 
retaining the full 
aromatic properties 


For the Table 
$5.00 to $20.00 


Urn Style 
Electric 
$9.00 to $16.00 


Nickel Plated 
$2.00 to $5.00 
HE genuine “Universal” circulates six to ten 
times more water through the coffee than any 
other percolator, extracting a comparatively greater 
amount of coffee essence or strength and in far less 
time, making a delicious beverage that can be 
enjoyed by those who are not able to drink coffee 
prepared in the old way. 


Made with and without 
Electric Heating Element 


Pot Style 
Electric 


Write for Free Booklet—How to make perfect coffee 
and save one-third of your coffee bill. 


Make Coffee without 
the harmful elements 
and bitter taste 


Nickel Plated 
$2.00 to $5.00 


For the Table 
$5.00 to $20.00 


Urn Style 
Electric 
$9.00 to $16.00 


BE SURE THAT THE BRAND IS ON EACH PIECE OR LABEL 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 


793 Commercial Street, 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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Silk hose lends 
such an unmistak- 
able air of refine- 
ment to everyday 
dress that its use 
has become almost 
universal. 


But Phoenix Silk 
Hose does more 
thanthat. With its 
perfect style and 
exquisite texture, it 
combines wonder- 
atimeltieVeyitigw 


Well-dressed peo- 
ple all over this 
country find that 
the exceptional 
service of Phoenix 
Silk Hose is one of 
its strongest claims 
to attention. It re- 
tains its brilliancy 
and shapeliness 
and wears surpris- 
ingly well. 
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Made of pure-dye 
thread silk of 
the highest grade 


<2. 


In distinctive 4-pair boxes 


WOMEN’S 
75c to $2 per Pair 
AT ALL GOOD DEALERS } C 

““Made in America”? by | MEN’S . 
50c to $1.50 per Pair | 
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PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 











226 Broadway, Milwaukee 
_——— 
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UMMER sunshine will make a pair of pink and very 


painful shoulders if you are not careful. 


Nothing 


repairs the sun’s mischief more quickly than 


- Vaseline 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Used regularly before and after 
exercise, ‘Vaseline’ is a guar- 
antee of a happy, sunburnless 
summer. 

For little cuts and scratches 
that barefoot children are sure 
to get, ‘“Vaseline” is a simple and 
effective remedy. 


A tube of “Vaseline” is one of 
the things you simply mustn't for- 
get when you pack for the sum- 
mer vacation. “Vaseline” Cam- 
phorated Cream is an especially 
dainty preparation for summer 
use. For sale at drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


( Consolidated ) 


15 State Street 


41 
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You can easily have 
this home convenience 






A home telephone from upstairs to kitchen. 
Costs but a trifle. Can be put up by anyone, 
without marring the walls. A clear-speak- 
ing little instrument which carries your 
directions without loss of time or waste of 
strength. Stops useless running up and down 
stairs and loud calling through the rooms. 
In every well-ordered home it is just as 
necessary as the door bell, and just as easy 
to install. Nothing complicated about it. 
Nothing to get out of order. Always ready 
for use. Of the same high quality as all 
“Bell” telephones. The pictures show 
















oti stern: Electric \ 


Me eel Ditler phones 


installed in bedroom and kitchen, and indicate 
how neat and satisfactory they are. 


This two-station set costs only $15, complete, 
ready to put up. You should be able to get 
it at your local electrical dealer’s store. If 
not there, we will supply you direct at the 
same price. 


We also make Inter-phone sets, for use 
where it is desired to connect more than two 
points in the house, or about the grounds. 













Upon request we shall be glad to send you 
our illustrated booklet, “The Way of Con- 
venience.” Ask for booklet No. 33-]J, 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us in some 
unoccupied territories. 










WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 
463 West St., New York 


Houses in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, 
Agents everywhere 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Your Dentist Will Endorse 


the tooth brush features origi- 
nated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic, 
which you see listed below. 
That is one reason for asking 

for the Pro-phy-lac-tic by name, The tooth 
and insisting upon it. brush that really 

The other reason is this: As there is cleans between 
nothing ‘‘just as good’’ as your health and the teeth 
appearance, so there is no substitute for the 
tooth brush that rea//y cleans the teeth. The 
Pro-phy-lac-tic is the one brush dzi/¢ to 
clean, and therefore to preserve them. Its 
scientifically formed tufts penetrate to every 
hidden crevice, back of, in front of, and 
between the teeth. It cleans out the very 
places where decay starts, but where the 
ordinary flat-faced brush fails to go. 

It is resu/ts that have made the Pro-phy- Bovey at aye ttn 
lac-tic the “‘ world’s standard tooth brush.’” guaranteed. If defec. 
The preservation of your teeth is worth the __ tive we will replace it 
effort to secure it. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-ticand Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 


158 Pine Street Florence (Northampton), Mass., U. S. A. 









































Write for Free 
Booklet on the 
Care of the 
Teeth 










Tooth 
Brush 
Features 
Originated 
by the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic 
1 The big end tuft— 
that goes. where a 
tooth brush ought to go— 
even to the backs of the back 
teeth, 
Serrated bristle tufts arranged 
to fit the shape of the jaw— 
known asthe Pro-phy-lac-tic shape 
the big step in advance in tooth brush 
manufacture, 


The curved handle with beveled and ta- 6 The use of symbols to mark individual 
pered head which enablesthe brush to get brushes so that each person may always 


























bebind all the teeth. recognize his own tooth brush. 

4 Dependable markings of bristles as hard, The sanitary yellow box that brings your 
medium, softso you may absolutely tooth brush clean, untouched by any hand 

rely on the kind you like. since it left our sanitary factory. Another 
The hole in the handle and the hook on big step in advance—originated by the Pr 
which to bang the brush. phy-lac-tic Tocth Brush . 


a 
4 





‘ » MEDIUM Pre-phy 
\\ \TANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESERVES THE TEETH. 


ae carer 


GEST MATERIALS 
IF DEFECTIVE 
YOUR DEALER 

WILL REPLACE I(T 
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Get the Most Breeze for 
Your “Electricity Money” 


BREEZE is what you are buying when you buy an 


electric fan. Not only breeze for this summer, but for 
many summers to come. 


That is why it pays to take a little trouble if necessary 
to get a Westinghouse Electric Fan. 


Every Westinghouse Fan Motor is built with the same care as the 
largest piece of machinery, in shops that are famous for fine machin- 
ery. Yet at the same time all its workings are so protected that no 
attention is needed beyond lubrication once a season. 


Westinghouse Electric Fans 


are most beautifully designed fans, all new models having the 
modern light, strong drawn-steel frame. 

Breeze can be regulated from a zephyr to a strong wind. Direction 
of breeze can be controlled from any position. Patented base bottom, 
felt lined to prevent marring polished surfaces. 

Send for fan booklet 4268 showing all types 


and sizes and ask for name of Westing- 
house dealer before buying. 


Department AH 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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You Need Never 
Clean House Again! 


How did you do your spring cleaning this year ? 

Did you sweep and beat and dust; tire yourself The 

out and make the home uncomfortable? You need 

never do so again. Begin the use of The Reeves Suc- Reeves 

tion Sweeper NOW and your house can be kept abso- . 

lutely clean throughout the entire year. Suction 
We have demonstrated the Reeves Sweeper in thou- 

sands of homes and as large: quantities of dust have Sweeper 

invariably been removed we know that it is impossible 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 




























for anyone to sweep or beat a rug or carpet clean. 


Make this Test at Our Risk 

Use The Reeves Suction Sweeper on rugs that have been 
cleaned with an ordinary carpet sweeper, on rugs and mat- 
tings that have been swept with a broom, on rugs and car- 
pets that have been beaten, or on those that have been steam 
cleaned. 

If results do not satisfy you, return the sweeper to us. 


This is our Offer 


Upon receipt of five dollars, check or 
money order, we will send a Reeves 
Suction Sweeper by prepaid parcel post. 
You may use the Sweeper for thirty days 
and if it is unsatisfactory for any rea- 
son whatever send us a postal card 
and we will send parcel post stamps for 
its return and promptly refund your 
money without question or argument. 












We Guarantee 

That The Reeves Suction Sweeper will clean rugs, carpets, 
mattings and furniture in one third the time and with much 
less effort than required by any of the old fashioned methods. 


We Guarantee 

That The Reeves Suction Sweeper will lengthen the service 
of rugs and carpets, will render carpet beating unnecessary 
and will not injure any fabric. 


We Guarantee 

That any woman can operate The Reeves Suction Sweeper 
without undue fatigue. This is the greatest advantage of 
rhe Reeves Sweeper. IT IS EASY TO OPERATE. 


We Guarantee 
To repair or replace any parts of The Reeves Sweeper that 
may prove defective or that may become worn or damaged 
within a period of five years from date of purchase. 
We will send you an interesting little booklet on request 


but by ordering NOW you will overcome the drudgery of 
that next sweeping day. 


The Reeves Vacuum Cleaner Company 
47 Broad Street 


Milford, Conn. 
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Agents 


Wanted 





A demonstration of The 
Reeves Suction Sweeper upon 
the rugs in a woman’s own 
home will invariably convince 
her of the necessity for a 
vacuum cleaner and of the 
great advantages of The 
Reeves. 

There are now hundreds of 
men and women who are 
substantially increasing their 
income by showing The 
Reeves Sweeper to their 
friends and acquaintances. 

The Reeves Sweeper weighs 
only three pounds, goes in 
small compass and is easily 
carried. 


If you will give a little of 
your time to this pleasant, 
helpful work you can obtain 
ample money for your vaca- 
tion or for many of the little 
“extras”’ about the house. 


Send for full particulars of 
our proposition. 
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It matters little where you wish to spend 
your vacation—at the seashore, in the moun- 
tains, camping, or in Europe—let us pay the bill. 


Our Vacation Money. Plan is quick in action and sure in 

results. It calls for your spare time or your whole time, just as 

you prefer. It can be successfully applied by any man or woman, voung 
or old. No previous experience is necessary; no cash investment is 
needed. You begin to make money right at the start. 


We will pay youaliberal Salary and Commission to look after our business in- 
terestsin yourcommunity. The work isinteresting,dignified and healthful. 


Sir Seip EO 


or Simply sign the coupon, tear it off and mail it to us. The sooner 


oo ¥ you sign and send, the more you will have to spend. 
est 40th St. 


New York City Ni ° . 
Cubilemed— Sign the coupon now for a pocketful of vacation money. 
Please send me par- 


a. Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


G. H.6-14 
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This Button 


is the badge of the ‘“‘Mary 
Frances Sewing Circle.” 
Form a ‘“‘Sewing Circle” 
yourself. Each of the mem- 
bers receives one of these 
beautiful badges free. 


Be President 


of your ‘‘Circle."” Your badge 
will then have a silk ribbon 
attached with the word 
“President” in gold letters. 
How to form a “‘Circle”— 
how to become President — 
are all fully explained ir the 
front of the ‘“‘Mary Frances 
Sewing Book.” Get mother to 
send for a volume on approval. 


Your little girl’s vaca- 
tion time is the time to 


run about and breathe the free air, to expand, to grow and 
rest from her winter school tasks. But vacation time is long 
—many a midday is too hot to be out in the sun. Then, 
under the shady tree or in the cool sitting room is the place 
to be. But what shall she do? Little fingers must be busy— 
little eyes and brain occupied. Just think of an absorbing 
fairy story that will keep her busy for an hour or more a day 
teaching her to sew real, practical dollies’ clothing without 


her knowing she is being taught. 


The MARY FRANCES SEWING BOOK 
or Adventures Among the Thimble People 
is just such a story book—320 pages printed in two colors, 
every page illustrated with the kind of pictures children 
delight in, but which really show them fow # sew. Four full- 
color pages (such as the black and white illustration above). 


Complete Set of Patterns for Dolls’ Clothes 


bound in book with detachable duplicates on thin paper. 


The kind of a promotion or birthday present a little girl would be 
delighted with, and of real interest to older girls, too. 


SENT FREE All Charges Prepaid 
For Examination 
Mothers must see this book to appreciate it. Your bookseller 
has it, or we will send it to you FREE, all charges prepaid, 
subject to examination, on receipt of attached coupon. 
If it does not please you return it at ourexpense. If 
it pleases you, remit $1.50. Send coupon today. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Deltox Your Porch 
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ALF the charm and attractiveness of this beautifully arranged 

porch is due to the use of Deltox Rugs, the newer and better 
fine weave grass fabric porch covering that so satisfactorily answers 
the demand for a rug that will be beautiful, durable and easy to handle, that 
will harmonize with every environment and still be inexpensive. 


DELTOX 


FINE WEAVE 


Suitable for use in every room inthe They save labor. Roll up the rug, ba 
house and in the office, all yeararound. sweep the floor, unroll the rug and the ; 
They are particularly satisfactory for Work is done. Once over witha vacu- 


use in Summer because of their bright, UM cleaner has the same effect. They 
are inexpensive; costing but a fraction of the 


cool appearance. Any size,many pat- price of woolen or worsted rugs. See them 
terns, pleasing colors. at your dealers, 








Insist on Deltox. (jh ra Look for this Trade Mark 
ote 


a your dealer can’t supply you send us his name and your address and 
we'll send you a beautifully illustrated booklet showing Deltox Rugs in 
natural colors as in use in many homes. Include 10 cents to cover postage 
and we'll send you also a sample Deltox Rug 18’x18" for which you'll 
surely find some good use. 


Oshkosh Grass Matting Co. 85 Adel St., Oshkosh, Wis 
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—once you’ve cooked and served “en 
Guernsey-Ware.” 

In these days when heavy foods are 
not needed and do not appeal even to 
the most robust appetites—turn to your 
set of Guernsey-Ware. Tempt your 
family with delicious light souffles, 
escalloped and creamed dishes, cooked 
and served in the same dish with none 
of the troublesome redishing which 
breaks up tender crusts and cools the 
food. 

Serve your salad in 
Guern sey-Ware ramekins 


. You can easily prepare the most appetiz- 
ing salads in Guernsey-Ware ramekins, set 
on ice to chill and serve immediately without 
redishing onto warm plates. 
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You won’t know how you kept house without it 


If your Guernsey -Ware set isn’t started 
yet, make a beginning today with a half- 
dozen ramekins, a casserole and baking dish. 
They will cost little more than two or three 
good saucepans. 

Send six cents in stamps for the Guernsey-Ware 
Cook Book. It tells all about the new way of 
cooking and gives many delicious recipes that 
will prove invaluable in your search for 
“something different" for the daily menu. 
Write today. The Guernsey 
Earthenware Co., 18-L E. End 
Street, Cambridge, Ohio. 

The best metalware manu- 
facturers use Guernsey-Ware 
for mounting in their metal 
receivers. Your dealer can 
supply you with extra dishes 
to fit the metal receivers you 
now have. Guernsey-Ware is 
very durable; will not peel off 
and mix with the food. 





For sale at most good stores 


ei-Ware and that carries our trade mark on the bot 
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Impolite 


No well bred girl would remain seated while greeting an elderly lady. The 
consideration due from a younger woman to an older ene is a courtesy society 
demands. Many women who are careful in these little attentions do not 
realize that a poor, inappropriate, carelessly chosen writing paper is just as much 
an affront to a correspondent, though not present, as lack of courtesy in a 
drawing room to the same person when present. Every woman who cares 
for the impression she makes upon her friends should always have at hand 


GHILAND 
LINEN 


{THe Writinc Paper OF THE HOUSEHOLD] 





a paper of such emphatic good taste that it is appropriate for every purpose 
of a woman’s correspondence. 
Highland Linen is very inexpensive. It comes in all the for it by the name. {tf you cannot get it, send us 


correct sizes and in nine beautiful shades. Also with 10 cents for samples and try some letters on them, 
attractive colored borders or gold beveled edges. Ask Address Dept. F, 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


sp): 
NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 4 Ip 
Pane © 
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Your daughter’s musical ear—how 
important it is in the development of 
her personality and her character! 

Give your daughter the decided ad- 
vantage of a beautiful toned piano. 
See that it has tone purity to aid in 


HADD 


June 1914 





developing the nicety of her musical 
taste, but more important it is that 
the instrument have tone richness to 
awaken those emotions which later 
will enable her to express character in 
her playing. 


The Piano with the ‘Homo':Vibrating Suaden aw 


The Haddorff Piano is recommended for 
its excellence in every quality—materials, 
workmanship, beauty of case design, respon- 
sive action, and tonal purity, sweetness and 
sustaining power. 








But in addition the Haddorff is exceptional 
in its quality of tone richness, the result of 
a special Sounding Board that gives rich, 
full resonance. The Haddorff tone is there- 
fore rich and powerful—a wonderful tone, 
beautiful and sweet even in the very softest 
notes. 


If you are impressed with the sincerity 
of our statements, you will consider it 
worth your while to hear the Haddorff. 
Let us tell you where in your city you can 
hear this excellent piano. Let us also send 
you our booklet about the Haddorff. 


Haddorff Piano Co. 


Grands—Uprights—Players 
406 Goodrich St. Rockford, Ill. 
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i This is a 
| Good Housekeeping Store 





Throughout the Country 
You Will Find These Reliable Decwes 


li offers you 


Boag tee ce a a ge Ta ERR SA Ah etl we Lee ee iat 
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A Good Housekeeping Store features nationally advertised goods. 
the things you read about in the market place, the advertising columns, of your fa- 
Advertised goods are backed by the manufacturers, the magazine and 


vurite magazine. 
You stand no chance of loss. These stores include 


the dealers, Money back if dissatisfied. 


Grocery, Hardware, Drug, Department, Jewelry, 
Music, Dry Goods and General Stores 


They are the bright, inviting stores, where courtesy, prompt attention and 
guaranteed goods are waiting for you. The magazines are their cata- 
logues. Ladies! patronize the Good Housekeeping Stores in your 
town. They are the stores where buying will be a 

pleasur: as well as profitable. 


food Housexeeping Magazine 
Co-operates With The Retail Merchant 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Send for a Sample, 
Make These Tests— 


There are several simple and convincing tests 

which show quickly the purity and goodness in vanilla. 

And there are many good reasons why you should make 

these tests. They will show you immediately the differ- 

ence between the delicious, atomatic essence from the real 

vanilla bean and the inexpensive substitute Tonka or 
chemical flavors. 


McMonagle & Rogers 


* real Vanilla 


is everything that the word | pleasing to the taste and de- 
purity means to. you. The lightful. The tests you will 
vanilla extract is not easily | make with the sample will in- 
separated. from the bean, —— every good housekeeper. 
therefore the process is ex- Yes! McMonagle & Rogers ex- 
nan oa) tract costs a little more than 
pensive. But it’s through ; ere b 
the Gel coe ok oe aa ordinary extracts but a bottle 
on . . | lasts much ionger. Its 
nilia beans that you get the | strength and purity go much 


genuine vanilla flavor, so | further. 


Fill out the coupon, send for your sample and directions for the tests today. The 
sample will be sufficient for a cake, a quart of ice cream or several cups of cus- 
tard. Please include 3c in stamps to cover mailing. 


McMonagle & Rogers 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Starred by Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, as a pure article 
accurately described. 
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Try this 
recipe 


STRA 


1g envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 pint cream. 
4 cup cold water. White of | egg. ! cup chopped nuts. 
% cup sugar. | cup pineapple and strawberries. 


Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes and dissolve over hot water. 
Add dissolved gelatine to cream and sugar and stir in beaten white of 
egg. When cold add penenogte and yt 08 ro which have been 
chopped in small pieces; also the chopped nuts. Serve ice cold, 
decorating with whole strawberries that ped been rolled in sugar. 


You will have success with your 


Desserts Jellies Puddings Salads 
Mayonnaise Ice Creams  Sherbets Candies 


if you use 


-KNO 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


It is the Granulated Gelatine that your mother used and her matey 
used. It dissolves immediately. 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE is put up in two packages— 
the PLAIN SPARKLING No. | is a Yellow package, and the 
SPARKLING ACIDULATED No 3 is a Blue package. The 
contents of both packages are alike and make the same quantity— 
TWO QUARTS of jelly—except the ACIDULATED package con- 
tains an extra envelope of LEMON FLAVOR—a great convenience 
to the housewife—saving the cost of lemons. 


| 
| 


CS % 


Only one thing to do 


Send your grocer’s name and we will send If you want a PINT SAMPLE of 
you FREE our illustrated recipe book, KNOX GELATINE, enclose a 


‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty People." _<LE® 2-cent stamp in your letter 


iy 
oe 
| 
i 
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‘KNOX 
Sean 


Ne a 
ee CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
Sexo 


aes Le 40 Knox Avenue 


Perce tteresty peer tree mw 0 Aa thee han heap orem ve 
crew oaare waar wae 


nsiaartcionctes 
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Johnstown, N. Y. 


The Yellow iachiae The Blue Package 
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Groves to You—Comes 


POMPEIAN! 


On the Slopes of the Mediterranean, when 
the olives are ripe and ready, they are hand- 
picked and pressed—and the first pressing is called 
POMPEIAN OLIVE OIL. That is to say the 
“first pressing’ of the olives especially selected by 
Pompeian Buyers who visit the groves in person. 

Insist on the sealed, air-tight, light-proof POM- 
PEIAN Package, which gives you a large quantity of 
pure high-grade Olive Oil of an exceedingly fine, 
fruity-flavor, at a nominal price. And keep in mind, a 

Pg Price CANNOT PURCHASE BETTER 
ive Oil. 


_ Because this Company is the largest in the world---selling 
Olive Oil exclusively---we are able to give you FULL 8-oz. 
of this High Quality, Imported Olive Oil for 25c. Other sizes 
priced in Proportion. * 


Half-Pints 25c. Pints 50c. , 
Quarts $1.00 
Full Measure Guaranteed By Us 


FREE---16-page book of tempting Salad Recipes. 
Ask your dealer for it today. Or write us. 


Pompeian Co., Inc. _ Washington, D. C. 
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3/5 of Your Cooking Done 
With the Gas Turned Off 


You can actually do from one-half to three-fifths of your 
cooking without using one cent’s worth of gas with 


THE CHAMBERS * 
Fireless Cooking Gas Range 


The Chambers is a revolution- —— fe 
ary idea in gas stove building — 
for seven years now it has dem- 
onstrated its merits in hundreds 
of kitchens. “It is a perfection of 
the gas stove and the fireless cook- 
ing principle. It has eliminated 
all the drudgery and inconvenience 
from both. 


Think of having a 6-pound 
beef roast in the oven only thirty 
minutes with the flame turned 
on—and then have the beef go 
on roasting with the gas turned 
off and without the least worry 
that it is going to burn. That’s 
= kind of work the Chambers 

oes. 


The fireless cooking features of the Chambers are built right into it—they 
are a part of the stove. Its fireless cooker ovens and hoods are thoroughly 
heated through before the flame is turned out. Consequently they give heat 
to the food instead of drawing heat from the food as in ordinary fireless 
cookers. That’s why the Chambers goes on cooking with the gas shut off. 

The Chambers cooks, roasts, broils, bakes, built stove made. Look at its substantial 


boils or stews. It does all of them aswell asthe  construction—note the thick walls of the 
most expensive gas stove and the most expensive oven, lined with a metal that will not rust or 
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The Chambers is made in 21 different 
styles and sizcs to meet the requirements 
of families of all sizes. 


















fireless cooker—and without any inconven- corrode. The same extra-quality construction 
re) ience. You don’t have to touch the uten- prevails throughout. 
28 sils containing the food to have the There are many features in the Chambers not 
Se 2g Chambers cook without fuel. Simply found in any other gas stove or fireless cooker. 
&¢ } e drop the hoods over the food, or Space will not permit their enumeration. But we 
6% <eg* 4 close the vent in the back of want you to know them. 
%e Sey), A the oven. See your dealer now or write for our free cat- 
+, ,, 2% ras The Chambers can be used  alogue and learn all about this wonderful stove. 
e, Ge Os as a regular gas stove lo convince you of its merits we will arrange 
ay “ajita) % when desired—and _ with your dealer for a thirty days’ trial. : 
%, Say there’s no more care- We absolutely guarantee the Cham- 
% %e a8 fully or thoroughly bers to do all we claim for it. 
% Sy? %, 
», 0%, % 
2 Op, ay 
4.0, "9 
glen’ 6 « 
ale 156 E. Jackson St., Shelbyville, Ind 
‘it, . Jackson Dt., Shelbyville, Ind. 
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Our chefs, Mrs. Housewife, are trained to 
please men. For many years, in many coun- 
tries, they have catered to particular men. 


You may like better your home-baked Beans 
—because they are yours, and baked as your 
mother baked them. But the men folks don't. 
They flock to the places which serve Van 
Camp’s. Find a restaurant or lunch room 
famed for Baked Beans and you'll find that 
our chefs have baked them. 


Take this cue in serving summer meals. 
Learn how the men folks welcome this dish at 
home. Then, when luncheon or dinner seems 
burdensome to you, call on our chefs. Serve 


a_ ready-cooked meal te 


of Van Camp's. 


You never meet men 
who don’t like Van 
Camp’s. And never a 
man who likes other 


Baked Beans better. 





Just Call, and He'll 
Bring Van Camp’s 






oe 
Pork«BEANS 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 

















Van Camp's is distinct and unique. It con- 
sists of pork and beans and tomato sauce, but 
it is like nothing else ever made from these 
things. 


The beans are picked out by analysis. The 
tomatoes are specially grown, Our chefs have 
perfected a remarkable sauce, which they 
bake into the beans. 


Live steam does the baking without touch- 
ing the beans. Thus the Beans come out mel- 
low, uncrisped and unbroken — mealy, zest- 
ful morsels. 


One of the great summer comforts is a pantry 
stocked with Van 
Camp's. Also one of the 
great summer luxuries. 
The dish is a delicacy, 
and will bring you, we 
think, to want other 
things we cook. 


& 


BAKED WITH 
TOMATO SAUCE 
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realizes her wonderful possibilities. 


Housekeeping and baby-raising in a little square house 
by the sea, or the plaudits of Broadway and her name 
shining bright in electric letters? Which? This novel 


by Gouverneur Morris with 
Charles Dana Gibson’s drawings 


points a moral that cannot be escaped. What village 
is without a girl whose aspirations turn toward a stage 
career? For this girl Mr. Morris has written a story 
of the theatrical game with the paint taken off. 


It will tell her a lot of things she ought to know. It 
will open her eyes and yours too. Read it for a true 
portrayal of stage life. Read it for a masterpiece from 
an author whose stories get to your heart. 


Write your name on the margin, tear off a corner of this advertisement as a 
memo, pin a dollar bill to it and mail today. We will do the rest. You 
will be entered to receive Hearst’s Magazine for 10 months (regular price 
$1.50) containing in addition to Gouverneur Morris’ novel, big serials by 
Winston Churchill, Jack London and George Randolph Chester—among the 
foremost novelists of today. Act now! 


Hearst’s Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, Room 2614, New York City 








A theatrical manager, rambling about a Cape Cod 
fishing hamlet, discovers a girl, charming, ingenuous, 
with loads of unsuspected talent. He immediately 


_ Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Drawn by 
Charles Dana 
Gibson to 
Illustrate 
“When My 
Ship Comes In” 


(c) Hearst's Magazine 
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The name SILVER 


WHERE IT- 
> Nolamest Eclanatcla® Ww ; WEARS 


is guarantee of a quality wy 

and value that you may be 
ff proud of —whatever pattern 
Muy or kind of table silver you choose. 


For the June bride we suggest the ¢ 
Pg oes for its beauty of design— 

sterling silver inlaid quality 
FS long wear. 


enero ad 


This stately Southern design, with its 
touch of decoration, has lasting charm. 


Sterling silver inlaid ware is plated silver, 
strengthened where it wears by an inlay of “%\ 
sterling silver. The whole piece has the 

appearance of the finest sterling, yet fe 

\9 V costs only one-third as much, and is ['/ 
\\ guaranteed for twenty-five years. 


" 


May we send you booklet F-123 that Vi 
f illustrates each piece—and the name ofa , ‘ ST ERLI NG 
jeweler who will gladly show you the 


Carolina ? p F Si LVER 
WA The Holmes & EdwardsSilverUo. (© 4 WHERE IT 


International Silver Co., Successor 


Bridgeport, Conn. i WEARS 
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‘Every Shore is Swept by the Ge 


The fame of the SWEEPER-VAC is world- 


wide. 


Every civilized country on the globe now 


uses this satisfactory labor-saving device. 


Insist that your dealer 
furnish you the sweeper 
that can show these three 
forms in the triangle. 


TO BE SURE, Cut out 


this triangle and take it 
with you when you 


a, 


purchase a sweeper. ee ~ 


Save Your 


Money 


You can use the 


Sweeper-Vac in 
any of the three 
forms shown. 


Sweeper-Vac is 
the only ma- 
chine in the 
world that 
furnishes 
such a com- 
bination. 


ae 


This Brush Sweeper 


Plus - 


—s 


This Vacuum Cleane 
melt) Ks 


“4 


f 
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ae 


IAN anWave 
so Every Home should be swept by the 


A liberal allow- 
ance made on 
any sweeper you 
now have as part- 
payment on 
this wonderful, 
up-to-date 
.. Sweeper- Vac 

an oa 


Auto-Roller 
Bearings. 


Easy- 
running. 


Requires no 
Electricity. 


Protected by 


Sturgeon and 
Kenney 
Patents. 


Write for 
our special 
selling plan. 


Pneuvac Company, 417 Blake Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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> every purpose 


These pure cane sugars,always 
in packages, have been carefully 
prepared to meet every require- 
ment of the household. In case 
your grocer hasn’t yet secured 
them all, send us his name and 
10c and we will mail you any 
one of these products you de- 
sire, so that you may test them 
for yourself. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY 


¥* ADDRESS: 123 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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**If she be not fair, 
she has the means in 
her own hands.’* 

— Shakespeare. 


Much of the winsomeness of 
my-lady-out-of-doors depends 
upon keeping her complexion 
fresh, fair and clean. 


A good cold cream is indispen- 
sible in these summer months 
to protect the skin against ir- 
ritation by wind, dust and sun. 


For this try the new Luxor Cold 
Cream—Luxor, the efficient, dainty, 
refreshing and altogether delightful 
cold cream. Rub justa film of it over 
face, throat and arms before going out 
and all summer long have “the com- 
plexion of the gentlewoman.” 

Contains no animal product. 

At all druggists, or sent direct, 
postpaid. Jars, two sizes, $1.00 and 50 
cents; tubes, 25 cents and ro cents. 

Samples of Luxor Cold Cream and 

Luxor Complexion Powder, with copy 


of Helen Maxwell's “‘Beauty Making 
at Home,” sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Other Luxor 
Toilet Requisites: 

Each the product of choicest 
materials combined scientifical- 
ly and with extraordinary care: 

Vanishing Cream 
Complexion Powder 
Bath Powder 

Tooth Paste, et 


Ad 


Dept. 124 
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LG 
INDISPENSABLE 
CONVENIENCE 


N THE FURNISHING 

of new homes, many of 

which will have their 
beginnings this month, the 
Convertible Davenport or 
Divanette may become one 
of the most essential of 
essential details. 


It should be a Minded 


For in its double service as 
a fine aggensing piece of furni- 
ture and as either an emer- 
gency or every-night use as a 
bed, a Hinde? will become more 
and more indispensable to the 
young people whose accommo- 
dations for entertaining guests 
over night may be limited. 


Also, it will accomplish an 
actual saving for them, for it 
will make it unnecessary for 
them to purchase an additional 
bed for the “spare room” or 
to rent a place big enough in 
which to have a spare room. 


_ If it is a Minda it will never 
in any detail of appearance, in 


its service as a day-time piece 
of furniture, betray its purpose as a 
bed. And in both uses it will be 
found to give all that could possibly 
be required of it in comfort, 

Your preference or your 
space accommodations may be 
suited in the three styles of 
the indd@ Kind, the Somer- 
saultic, the De Luxe or the 
Divanette. 

Send for the new booklet, 
“The House That Grew.” 


Thy Ml Bed Ce 
n Street, S. E. 
DAY & NIGHT SERVICE New York Grand Rapids Toronto 


The store that sells the Waa Kind is all 
glad to demonstrate them _—_ 






Findel 
Divanette 


Design 
Mission 
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Orchid of Sweets 


HAN DE | Y The rarity and costliness of 
-_ Ai = orchids add to their fascination, 
—<QMps ‘Gi m but if they were as common as 


carnations - their perfection of 


reflect the dignity of good taste and : beauty would still make them 
the quality of the skilled craftsman. im the most prized of flowers. 


Artistic design and perfect construction | 
make them ideal for interior decoration. * 


Individual designs in lighting fixtures to har- 
monize with every color scheme. Describe 
the room you want to illuminate and we uuu /7 
will submit strikingly original ideas. B 0 nb ons Cho colates 


Handel Lamps are sold by dealers 
in art objects and fine merchandise ~ 
The lamp above is No. 6,230 are the most prized of sweets, not 


THE HANDEL COMPANY because rarest, or costliest, but be- 
383 E. Main Street 4 cause of their perfection of flavor. 


Meriden If only a hundred boxes a day were 
made they would be priceless. 


The luxury of 4% may be en- 
joyed no matter where you live, 
mel és Bonbons and Choco- 
lates and many other sweet things 
from 44% are sold by 444 sales 
agents (leading druggists every- 
where) in the Unite tates and 


Canada. If there should be no 
sales agent near you, write us. 

+, 64 Irving Place, New York 

—— Frank DeK. Huyler, President 


Ask for Higher Cocoa and kx4e Baking 


Chocolate at your grocer’s 


=cOAUUOVUATUVEQUOUNOTOUTOOOOVOGOUOOUOOOOUAOVOOGOOGOOUOOEUOUOBUUOAEOUTUOOOTOUENTOOOTITTOOUIOUOLILIGE 
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“Weather Wore Me— 
Not Age!” 


If you could sheathe your house in a 
vacuum it would last for thousands 
of years. Weather causes ninety-nine 
per cent. of house decay. 


Rain seeps through defective paint, 
creeps under cracks and scales. Then 
your woed rots, your house value is 
lowered, the tone of the neighborhood, 
too. Finally, the repair bills come. 


tch Boy White Lea 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil will save 
you from paint disaster. They do not 
vacuum your house but they weather- 
proof every spot, fill up every crack, 
sink in every exposed wood pore and 
rivet on your house a protective film 
that defies all weather. Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil make a 
reliable paint—any tint—and they /asé, 
Watch your painter mix it. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 25 


A group of practical helps 


Sent FREE 


Tells how to mix materials for 
any surface or weather condition; 
how to choose look-best and last- 
longest colors; how to estimate 
quantity of paint and probable 
cost; how to test paint for purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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This is the famous 
Feltoid material 
that saves 
floors 








T makes Feltoid Casters totally 

unlike those of wood, fibre 

and iron. Old-fashioned casters 
dig and mar and scar. 


To keep yourfloors looking like new 
—to preserve the original beauty of 
your rugs, equip your furniture with 


*FELTOID 


Casters and Tips 


These noiseless—scratchless—mar- 
less appliances put an end to ugly 
gouged floors. Feltoids are essen- 
tial to proper floor care. They save 
their first cost over and over again 
by doing away with bills for floor 
repair. 

Sizes and styles for all furniture 
needs sold at hardware, furniture 
and department stores. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send us 25 cents 
and we will mail you post- 
paid two sets of Feltoid 
Tips for demonstration in 
your home. Send for 





Booklet No. 4. 
THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 
Dept. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 


Base ee ee, 
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* BBANY a grateful mother has said 
this of THERMOS. It is the 
new, the scientific way of keep- 

ing Baby's milk free from contami- 

nation, 


Bacteria cannot develop in milk kept 
cold, which means at 40 degrees or 
under. Milk 
poured into a 
THERMOS Bot- 
tle at 40 degrees 
retains that tem- 
perature for 
many hours. 
Exposed in an 
ordinary bottle it 
takes up heat by 
radiation in a few 
minutes—and 
bacteria thrive 
in warm milk. 


Then, too, THERMOS 
protects Baby’s milk by 
the double closure of 
cap and cork from 
the deadly house- fly. 
THERMOS has a thousand 
uses. Ideal for picnic, motor- 
ing, yachting, hunting, fishing, 
office and factory luncheons, 
sickrooms, etc. 


Safety, sanitation, common 
; sense, demand 
THERMOS It 

keeps fluids hot 

24 hours, cold, 72 

hours; it saves 

steps, and no 

home is truly 

complete without 

THERMOS equipment. 


Demand the genuine, 
stamped “ THERMOS.” 
Bottles, $1.00 up. 
Carafes, $3.50 up. 


Kiddies get lots of fun with Thermos Picture 
Puazle cutouts—FREE on request 


THERMOS Reve) 


TORONTO. CAN. 


Norwicu. Conn. 


June 1914 








Free yourself from 
washday worries— 


from aching muscles and shattered 
nerves, from grumbling washer- 
women, from big wash bills. 


That's the freedom which thousands of women 
have found in the Coffield — the freedom 
which has made the ‘‘Coffield smile’’ a wash- 
day blessing in American homes everywhere. 


Washing pee a 


Here at last is a machine that rea//y works 
—a machine that with a simple turn of a fau- 
cet cleans the clothes Jeter than ruinous 
hand-rubbing, and in a fraction of the time. 
City water runs the motor while you go on with other duties ; 
there is nothing to get out of ordem no complex mechanism 
that requires your attention. 


Write for the new Coffield booklet 


—‘* Why don’t you smileon Washday?”’ 
In it is told the full story of the Coffield 
—why it will banish your washday 
drudgery; bow with it you can wash and 
iron in one day; why it will double the 
life of your clothes; how it will save you 
many dollars in reduced wash bills; why 
it will make your washerwoman a model, 

contented worker and 

you a happier woman. 


Write now for this 

free booklet. With it 

= we will send you the 

name of your nearest 

Coffield agent, who 

will gladly demon- 
strate. 


THE COFFIELD 
MOTOR WASHER CO. 
312-329 Huffman St. 

Dayton, Ohio 


Coffields are made 
for electric, water 
and hand power. 
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When you think of writing 
think of Whiting. 


e 


WHITING’S 
WEDDING PAPERS 


When you select wedding 
stationery take the precaution 
to specify Whiting’s. That 
will assure you a sumptuous 
paper of flawless texture and 
color, correct size and shape, 
and a surface that will give a 
perfect reproduction from the 
engraver’s plate. 

For general home corre- 
spondence Whiting’s Organdie 
Glacé is perfection in a refined 
and delicate paper that meets 
all social requirements. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

























Fons) 
Ke) 


x4 © e . y ‘ 3 . " 
Let your gift be the June bride’s pride—the gift 

|| Give HOMER LAUGHLIN CHINA. The grace 
artistic, delicate, decoration-- the inestimable le 


SE (7, 





the most appropriate wedding gift imaginable, at such 
cost. Goto any dealer today—see . € 
exquisite designs. Be sure td look for ou 
LAUGHLIN-— on bottom pies 


“LL 
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Morgan 
Doors 


occupy an exclusive corner in door 
beauty and stability. 


Our book, “The Door Beautiful,” 
shows the many unique designs. 


Send for a copy. 


Architects see “‘Sweet’s Index,” 


pages 792 and 793. 


Morgan Sash 

and Door 

Company 
Dept. C-25 Chicago, U. S. A. 


Factory : 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis, 
Distributed by New York Office : 
Morgan Millwork Co. 6 East 39th Street 
Baltimore, Md. New York City, N.Y. 




















Bel Denmnests A Full Size, Roomy, Comfortable Bed At Night 


A OEE OTE RE 
One of Them Should Whether your home is large or small a Kroehler Bed Davenport will bea be a great convenience. 



















Beln Your Home It has the exact appearance of a handsome parlor davenport. At night it serves as a regular 
or extra bed. 

A gentle pull on a strap at the back of the seat unfolds a full size bed. It closes as easily. 
Separate, removable, felted cotton mattress. You don’t sleep 


Cc E} 4 
ye ae, 1| on the upholstering. Room for a when closed. Simple, 
2en4 € sanitary, indestructible. 
f= VEN 






4 Saves. Space and Furniture Expense 


Makes One Room Seem Like Two 


KROEHLER a nae sd oles as 2 bed - 
7 fr venport. Fully guaranteed. Manufacture 
4 C td in the 4 largest furni- 

217 og ture plants in the worid. 
Unsurpassed quality at 
a low price. Headsets 
of styles. 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL RELIABLE 


Furniture Stores 








Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, tell 
him to write 





Foeiaae 
One of These Trade KR 0 E H LE R 


Marks St d 
the Metal Frame of || NAPERVILLE, ILL. 
Every Bed. KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Find It Before You Buy || MI NGRAMTON, Ny: 





= There Are 4 Types of A H d P ] D 
andsome frarior avenport By D. ay— 
= KROEHLER 
we 


2 
| 
C | 
| 
| 
a 
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Try it at home 


Take a piece of nicked china and put a drop of ink on the nick. In poor (porous) 
ware the ink is absorbed as by a blotter—you can’t even scrub it out. Wit 

O. P. Co. Syracuse China you can easily wash off the ink, almost without 
leaving a stain. This is the “Sanitary Test” which proves that O. P. Co. 
Syracuse China remains white (even if nicked) and cannot discolor, nor absorb 
dish-water, grease, dirt or germs. The pattern shown above is Canterbury. Our 


China Book—Sent FREE 
will show you many other individual patterns and fascinating shapes and tel] you much more 
about good china. If you desire Sample Plate enclose 10c postage. We will tell you 
where to see and buy our china. In writing, please mention your local dealer's name. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY CO., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 





How SIMPLEX Electric Range Saves 


Time, Trouble and Money 


First : The cook (whether yourself or a servant) 
can dress for dinner, cook it, serve it piping hot, and 
be clean and comfortable every minute... 


Second: Youcanhavea‘stay-clean” 
kitchen. You'll forget that odors, soot 
or ashes ever had a place there. 


Third: You get a perfect cooking 


result every time, the 
positive and uniform, 
you want it. 


heat being 
and just as 


Fourth: Your kitchen work is cut 


in half. You have- no 


: SIMPLEX ELECTRIC RANGE No. 32 
spoiled food. Shown herewith is equipped with No. 1608 


The cost of current is no more, where cook- Oven 15 inches wide, 18 inches deep, 1114 


ing rates prevail. We've 


should write for today. It’ 


a booklet you inches high inside. 1 9x12 inch Broiler with 


iddle top. 1 Disc 6 inches in diameter. 
s free. Biscs 8 inches in diameter. 1 Double Boiler holding 3 


IMPORTANT—We make everything electric pts. | Boiler holding 5 qts. 1 Tea Kettle holding 4 ats. 
for cooking and heating. Don't go through e 

another summer without one of ovr. electric Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
on They 


cost half a cent less per hour 87 Sidney Street . . Cambridge, Mass. 


than the ordinary makes. 
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Your Baby At Home 


‘Your baby is the center of interest 
in your home. 


Baby must be made comfortable. Sweet 
refreshing sleep must do its share to make 
that dear little atom grow to the fine 
ambitious man or woman you picture 
Baby. And above all, Baby must be safe. 
When you leave the nursery it must be 
with a mind at rest as to Baby’s salety. 





Baby’s safety and comfort are provided 
for to the fullest degree in the 


Foster IDEAL Crib % 


You have but to see this crib to appreciate its exceptional comfort and safety. 











As a present to baby we give with each Foster IDEAL, Noiseless, Accident- 
Proof Crib a 64-page handsomely bound, beautifully illustrated Baby 
Biography. It is something which will be treasured in years to come in 

looking backward to Baby Days. 


Let us send you our pretty booklet—‘‘Choosing Baby’s Name.’’ It contains 


about five hundred names for boys and girls. A Postal will bring it. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


755 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 750 Buchanan St. and Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Beautiful Sample 
f a-tan 


And Bou Book — Free 


Let us send you a sample of 
Lacka-tan Real Leather so 
that you will realize its superb 
quality and wonderful dura- 


e poste pag congeners we 

send wit e sar is au- 

This Label Is thastieken, artes: and 

a “ é preg dheaearcse ayy ——_ 

nol Oo 6wwron in uyin. 

Your Protection in Buying so eee, Sees 


have read this book. Contains 


bd sumptuous illustrations of 

2ather Furniture Fasy Chairs uphoistered in 
**Lacka-tan’’ in a variety of 

- colors, Please write Dept. H. 


} edged day it becomes harder to buy furni- 
ture upholstered in Real Leather. Cotton 
fabrics finished to look like leather are being 
foisted on the public under misleading names. 
Inferior leather that soon rots, chips, peels and 
fades is being sold at high prices to the unsus- 
pecting home furnisher. 


The round tag (pictured here) on leather furniture is your guaran- 
tee. of Lacka-tan—Real Leathery—and the standard of quality and 
value. Lacka-tan models in a variety of colorings are on sale at 
reliable dealers everywhere. There is only one way to identify the 
genuine—see the Lacka-tan trade mark. It is your absolute 
guarantee of Real Leather, 


LACKAWANNA LEATHER COMPANY 


Tanners Spanish Mission and Antique Leather This trade mark dels eietias “"Latel-ten"” Leather 
and the biggest value for your money 


Hackettstown N ew J ersey in furniture coverings 
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; NIKPAN NAPKINS 
I Look like linen and wear wonderiuily A 
K wel]. Cost only 60c to $2 per dozen P 
(according to size) hemmed ready for 
P use, With firm selvage on two sides. K 
Made of long staple — smooth, beauti- 
A fully mercerized, unharmed by washing. I 


NAPKIN NIKPAN is a NAPKIN 


for only 45c guests and a constant satisfaction to yourself. 


ook for this NIKPAN WY? 1. M. AUSTIN & CO., 51 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


gold label when buying. Ask tu see NIKPAN Tray Cloths and Bureau Scarfs. Also Table Tops, 44x44 


LIGHTNING 


*x* FREEZER 


Makes ice cream that is velvety, 
light, delicious; because of the lift 
and toss of its Famous Wheel Dasher 
that aerates the cream, and the Auto- 
matic Twin Scrapers that 
give that wonderful, smooth, 
even texture, hasten the 
freezing and save time. 

So economical in ice, salt and 
labor and runs so easily. 


Look for ** LIGHTNING’”’ 
on freezer at your dealer’s. 

Write for free booklet of 
Freezer instructions and Mrs. 
Sarah Tyson Rorer’s famous 
recipes for ice 
creams, ices, 
and unusually 
delicious froz- 
en dainties. 


North Bros. 
Mfg. Co. 











‘This Table 
Dressed with 


NIKPAN 











Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


OUR doctor will tell 

you that a refrigerator 

which cannot be kept 
clean and wholesome as 
you can easily keep the 
Monroe, is always danger- 
ous to your family. 


The Monroe is the Refrig- 
erator You Hear So Much 
About—The Refrigerator 
with Genuine Solid Por- 
celain Food Compartments 




































































which can be kept free of breeding © 
places for disease germs that poison 30 Days Trial 
food which in turn poisons people. Nos ° 
cheap porcelain exame/, but one piece Factory Price 
of white unbreakable porcelain ware " 
over an inch thick—nothing to crack, Cash or Credit 
chip or absorb moisture—as_ easily 

cleaned as a china bowl—every corner Direct from factory 
rounded—not a single crack, joint or to you—saving you 
any other lodging placefor dirt and tore profits. We pay 
the germs of disease and decay. freight and guarantee 


Send at once for your money beck and 
about refrig- removal of refrigerator 
Free Book erators re hich at no expense to you if 
explains all this and tells you how to you are not absolutely 
select the home refrigerator—how to satisfied 
have better, more nourishing food— Easy terms if more 
how to keep food longer without spoil- convenient for you. 
ing—how to cut down ice bills—how to Send for book NOW— 
guard against sickness—doctor's bills. Letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 1-E, Lockland, Ohio 














































Use it every day 


——_ hygiene is incomplete without a safe mouth-wash. 
Rinse the mouth with Listerine after brushing the teeth. 
It imparts a sense of cleanliness and purification and neutralizes 
breath odors. Listerine has enjoyed the confidence of physicians 
and dentists for more than thirty years. 


All druggists sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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French epicures have long known the exquisite flavor of 
Artaud Olive Oil, made from choice, carefully selected 
olives from the beautiful Provence. Its smooth and deli- 
cate flavor makes it delicious in Mayonnaise and French 

‘tut etic dressing. Ask your grocer for it. Sample 


Small 3¢c Medium 50c hottle sent free on request. 
Large 75c 


Tins MEYER & LANGE, American Selling Agents 


In 
ee 434 Greenwich Street, New York 


Colburn’s 
Spices Make Tastier Food 


There’s a knack to cookery that makes better 
tasting food, with tang and savory goodness 
that great chefs get into the dishes #zey make. | ) <.|! KS 
Madam, it’s spices and the knowledge of how H aay 
to use them. You can have this knowledge, . 

and you can put the zest of a 


hotel to th king i | wan 
acne Gate ie | plex 
and use Colburn’s Spices and | Fi 

ireless Stove 


* ’ gives you your afternoons 
CONlittke fF are ote 


Mustard _Enjoy the company of your friends and recog- 

a — — You can’t if you are in 

: ; the kitchen the best part of the day. 

The King cf Condiments A Duplex Fireless Stove will prepare your | 

the mustard made from the 5 meals in a safe, careful, delicious manner. 
! 


pg aye ns gy a “No dinner is too difficult for the Duplex.” 


right strength, the right color. Colburn’s Spices The Duplex cooks the food thoroughly and 
and Mustard are absolutely pure and higher in conserves the natural juices in a dainty, labor- } 


quality than any pure food law demands—are Phi - : 
now and have been for a half century. Ask your saving, economical way. It roasts 


grocer for Colburn’s. in, “ime ys with j P meats brown. 
patented rim-revolving, sifting and pouring top. — \ z : . 
Send for our booklets of cooking recipes. No A \ Write to-day, and we will mail 

charge. Use Colburn’s Vaniila, 25 cents. } you our catalog and the new 


THE A, COLBURN COMPANY ~~ booklet, ‘‘How to Buy Meats.’’ 


Philadelphia, U. S. A The Durham Manufacturing Co. | 
100 Durham St. Muncie, Indiana | 
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Keeps Baby Safe G ABY no longer needs a Bassinet, a Crib, a Pen, a 
and Happy; while B Walker, a Carriage or a Nurse Maid in constant 
awake or asleep. attendance. You can save such expense and Baby will 
grow from the “Better Baby” to the “‘ Perfect Baby” if 
allowed to sleep, play and eat in this safe and hygieric 


* KIDDIE-KOOP 


Wheelsfrom Room to Room. Folds Instantly for Carrying. 
A strong white-enameled, wood frame, reinforced with steel 
pegs; rubber-tired wheels; silver-finished screened sides, 
close-fitting mosquito net cover; woven-wire springs and san- 
itary mattress. From the time it is first used as a Bassinet, it 
saves worry and steps. In use every minute of babyhood. 
Physicians recommend it both on baby’s and mother’s ac- 
count. = Folds Instantly Without Taking Apart 
Not clumsy—not cumbersome—folds out the way and can be 
carried anywhere. You can leave Baby alone in it, confident that 
Note the Swivel Casters for Wheels. nothing can get at him; that he can put in his mouth only the 
Write Today for Descriptive Fol- toys left in the Kiddie-Koop. It does away with the dirty 
der, Letters of Testimonial andOur ‘Creeping stage. Keeps Baby off the floor, free from draughts. 


30-Day Trial Offer. THE UTILITY CO., 821 Powers Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SAFETY AND BEAUTY IN “The Mother 
Who Knows’”’ 


WHITCOMB CRIBS 


Whitcomb Cribs are cribs of comfort, safety and sanitary value. 


Every bedstead from the Whitcomb Factory is made with that care 
that means many years of service. And each, whether a simple camp 
cot or an elaborate brass or enamel bed, is fairly priced. There is a 
Whitcomb pattern for every purse. 


Send now for the booklets mentioned, describing and illustrating 


lj } ) | T aT Whitcomb Beds or Cribs. Mailed free on request. 


The Whitcomb Metallic Bedstead Co. 


‘Choosing * Factory, Shelton, Conn. 
a Bedstead’’ In use from the New York, 34th and Madison Ave. Philadelphia, 1710 Chestnut St. 


White H. 
(Bed Booklet) Wayside Inn” Boston, 78 and 80 Washington St. 


It’s Six Miles Around the 
Clothes Line Every Year 
Thges weeny. ante ey 1g steps, wrod, that haory bed basket 


every w 
one Place and of bene = a ge hon week's w Me — 
through the damp grass in summer or the snow in winter. 


* HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYER 


will do all thisfor you. Can be put up in one minute. No 
heavy lines to string up and pull taut—none to take down. It 
is ready to be used the moment you slip it on the pole and open 
its inverted-umbrella-like top. Simple, sightly, convenient. 


‘ The owners of both the most preten- If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, write 
tious homes and the modest bungalows tous. Send for illustrated Folder No.3. 


select Willowcraft furniture because it is HILI YER ANY 

correct in every detail. The designs, 303 = my oc oe Mines. 
workmanship and fine materials have 
combined to make Willowcraft the 


standard willow furniture of America. 
Send for our free catalog showing 175 patterns. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box M. North Cambridge, Mass. 
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pattern is plain 


TAR AND 
CEDAR PAPER 


MOTH PROOF 







WHITE TAR BAGS are ideal for the storage of fur and 
woolen clothing of every deseription. Sizes to fit any garment 
without fold or wrinkle. May be hung anywhere by the strong 
steel hook on every baz. Our new patent air-tight closing 
device makes the White Tar Bag positively proof against 
insects, dust or dampness. Garments thus stored are ready 
for instant use without airing or pressing. 












TAR 
BAGS 


WHITE TAR PAPER for lining trunks or boxes and for 
wrapping all kinds of heavy goods or garments is unsurpassed 
in quality and safety. 12 sheets to the roll, each 40x48 inches, 
Céder, 60c the roll, Pine Tar, 50c the roll. 

White Tar Bags and Paper are sold by dealers everywhere. If 
your dealers cannot supply you, we will send any style and 
size, charges prepaid on receipt of price. 


White Tar Company, 105 John St., New York 





for summer. 


well as wood. 








of brass, but 


DUCKLING 


The stamped on the back of the cloth, so that any one may cut it out and make it easily 
This pretty Rosebud design with will 

beautiful Merrimack Duckling Fleece is. "Its be 

make it ideal for house gowns, kimonos and dressing sacks. 


Send 10c for Doll’s Kimono Now 


14 inch). Also, please give your dealer’s name. 
MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING CO., 46 Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 


DUST PROOF 





you want cool bedsin your home 


are cool, because of their ‘‘open’”’ 
construction—but their finish does 
not match your other furniture as 


Solve the problem with **SANI« 
SLEEP” Sanitary Wooden Beds— 
made in the most beautiful designs 


we will see a 
. that you are te, 
in wood. These peach "cere, ance | 


beds are extremely sanitary because 
of our exclusive dust-proof and 
germ-proof rail-joint, which draws 
together the steel side- and end-rails. 


HALL & LYON FURNITURE CO., Waverly, N.Y. “ip 
We will send catalog of “SANISLEEP” Wooden Beds to DEALERS uponrequest 


Moneyback Advertisements 


Material and Pattern for This Doll’s Kimono—10c 
Every little girl wants a dainty kimono for her dolly. Let her make one of 





FLEECE 


soft and 


its pink or blue backgroun show you how wo ly 
Its bewitching patterns, beautiful colors and 


stating whether pink or blue is desired 
and size of (10 inch, 12 inch or 
‘Trade Mark 
Reg, U.S, Pat. Of 





Het from the theatre at last!—and so | 


tired and sleepy. But happily your gown 
is fastened with Koh-i-noor, One pull 
and it’s unfastened! Such a great improvement 
over the hook and eye! Almost as easy to fasten 
your gown—snap! snap! snap!—it’s done—and 
there’s no coming unfastened, either. 
Koh-i-noor Snap Fasteners make a smooth 
tlat placket. No points to catch in lace or 
hair. Rounded edges can’t cut the threads. 
Can’t rust or pull off inwringer. Can’t tear the 
finest fabric. Look for the letters K-I-N on 
each button, Made in 13 sizes, black and white. 
Sold everywhere—10c per card of 12, Write us 
for Book of Premiums redeemable for coupons } 
on each card. 


WALDES & CO., Makers, 



































137 S. Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 


The World's Greatest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 
Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw 
London Chicago Montreal 















Pat. Waldesforing 












The only joint for this purpose, that 
won’t work loose—because it has lugs 
driven far into the wood, relieving 
the screws of all weight or strain. 


These beds are not expensive. 


Brass and enamel 







Ask your DEALER. If his 
hasn’t our line, send us he 
name and 






















NH , 
abet | | 
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A Judd-less Laundry 


Is Like a Sun-less Washday 


Gravity Spring operation of the 
“JUDD” forces water thru clothes— 


not clothes thru water. Smooth-as- 
glass interior of SOLID 


June 1914 | 


Good Housekeeping Magazi Magazine 


Comfort for Prospective Mothers 


HE tediousness of the months before the birth of 
a child may be greatly alleviated by wearing the 
Gossard Maternity Corset. 

So greatly improves the appearance that there need 
be no hesitation about appearing in public, making 
possible both the usual social life and the exercise 
necessary to the health of mother and child. The 





COPPER TUB protects 
finest fabrics. With the 




























| 

| ‘ 

| is boned ae oka special pliable feather- 

| bone. Scientific shoulder support re- 

lieves the pain so often experienced in 
limbs and back; makes it possible to 

' maintain an erect position. The fear 
of a false step banished by perfect 
support, healthful walking is not a 

4 task, while the usual household duties 

se current from any light may be continued. Daily adjustment 

socket; cost averages 4c easily made. 

S- The baby gudowed with a perfect 
body and robust physique receives 
a priceless birthright. e Gossard 
Maternity Corset, guarding the moth- 
er’s health, improves that of the baby. 
Price $5. 00 prepaid, delivered 
in plain package, satisfaction . 
guaranteed. Give present size cf 
waist, without corset, when ordering. 


FREE — Send name for Book des- 
cribing Gossard Maternity Corset: 
Address 


THE H. W. GOSSARD COMPANY 


1222 Lake View Building 
116 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


Electric Washer 


you can wring and wash at same 


New *’Safe- 
ty Wringer 
Gunnd' only 
on“ JUDD” 
Model C— Capacity 8 sheets or equivalent. 
Model D—Capacity 12 sheets or equivalent. 

Try a “Judd” 15 days at our risk 


Write today for full particulars 


One of these 
models will soon 
pay for itself: 


We pay freight (E. of Mo. River). 
JUDD LAUNDRY MACHINE CO., Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 








STEEL IS KING 


Your own good judg- 
ment will tell you that it 
is easier cleaned, that it 
willnot absorb moisture, 
crack or swell, and is 
moredurablethan wood. 
The SUCCESS re- 
frigerator is built of 
steel inside and out, on 
sanitary and scientific 
principles. Properly in- 
sulated to make it eco- 
nomical on ice. It is per- 
fection in refrigeration 
Carefully consider 
your refrigerator prop- 
osition, and send for 
booklet. 
SuccessManufacturingCo. 
260 Sargent Street 
Gloucester, Mass. 


The Box that Makes the Plants Grow 
* «= STEEL GREENHOUSE 


IF YOU ARE INTER- 
ESTED IN PLANTS, you 
should see this new pat- 

ented, galvanized steel box. 

It can be set inside or outside 

= ——_ 2 the window, or on the porch 

—_— railing—anywhere. Will not 
“= leak, and damage the wood- | 

























Guaranteed under the FOOD and DRUGS ACT, 
Fune 30,1906. ESTABLISHED 1866. 


CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening the skin. Preserves 
a beautiful complexion and restores a faded one. 


Jars, 25c. 
% DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL 


A powder free from grit, producing an immediate 
and lasting polish. Its delicate rose tint will not 
discolor the skin or cuticular fold of the nails, 


Diamond Shape Box, 25c and 50c. 
%GLORA LILY LOTION 


An emulsion which softens and whitens the hands 
and complexion; removes tan and redness; cures 
rough, dry skin, and will not irritate the most sensi- 
tive skin; imparts a refreshing sensation with fragrant 
perfume. yi Oz. Bottles, 50c. 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of prices. Goods sent n 
receipt of price and 10c extra for postage. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


10 and 12 East 23d St., New York City 


> COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 





Ne. 1932. 







































work. Patented ventilating 
and drainage bottom. Made of heavy galvanized steel, 
enameled green. 6 inches deep, 744 inches wide, and made 
in any length. 

To introduce and show you these boxes, we will send you 
by parcel post one box 30 inches long, anywhere East of the 
Mississippi, on receipt of $1.00. Your money back if not 
satisfactory. 


Success Manufacturing Company 
260 Sargent Street Gloucester, Mass. 
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No. 393 
Iced Tea 
Tumbler ff 


ff 


No, 393 
Berry Dish 





We’ve got hundreds of letters from satisfied users of 
Herrick Refrigerators—here are extracts from two. 


An Ice man writes:—‘“‘Your refrigerators hold ice better than 
any. TIice them and have a good chance to prove it. I have 
used a Herrick nine years and it gives good satisfaction."’ 

A lady writes:—“I purchased one of your white Enamel Herrick 
Refrigerators about a year ago and it is giving me excellent 

i ' satisfaction. ... Itis alwaysdry and cold, andI never haveany 

When your guests see this @ mark : odors. . . . The enamel is also very durable and beautiful.” 


on yous sete ware, their appreciation of 
your le service is doubled. They 
know that the @ stands for all that is 
beautiful, wk 4H) and —— & : 
assware. ri ay for illustra’ s C4 
let, “TableGlassandHowtoUselt.” Dry Air System Refrigerator 
is constructed on a principle (exclusively our own) of cold, dry 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. air in constant circulation. No dampness, stagnation or “dead” 
Newark, Ohio | air—no accumulation of food odors. Finished like a piano— 
, . built to last a life time. No zinc—every part get-at-able for 
cleaning. Removable drains. 


Three styles of linings—sanitary spruce, white enamel and 
opal glass. See the Herrick before you decide. 


Send for Free Book No. 24 B 
which explains the system further, cortains hints on food saving, 
illustrates and describes over 50 styles of Herrick Refrigerators. 
Free on receipt of dealer’s name. 


( ) ’ 5 . 
() i The Best Dealer in Your Town ° 


\ M se a Herric ent 
ASSWARE I no ast te 


















































—should there be no agent there we will supply you direct. 
aes THE HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO., Waterloo, Ia. 


You Can Weigh Send a 2¢ Stamp 
Exactly What 


You Should 


You can—TI know you can, 
because I have 
reduced 32,000 women and have 
built up that many more — ‘ ; 
scientifically, naturally, without fue +2 : 
drugs, in the privacy of their aon 
own rooms. 


You Can Be for a Sample Cake 


So Well! 
Yo ell. yeah. look through this pure transparent soap, smell its 
—if you only knew how well I build J delicate perfume, and feel its rich, creamy lather on your 
up your vitality— at the same time I | face. You will never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
strengthen your heart action; teach less pure and perfect. 


vos poe to bee ree to stand, walk * ° 

and relieve such ailments as | Whit 

Nervousness, Torpid 0 LiTh e Ro Ss e 
iver, Constipation, | 
Indigestion, Etc. j - Gly cerine Se oap 








One pupil writes: ‘*I weigh 83 pounds less 

and I have gained wondertully in strength.’ 

Another says: ‘* Last May I weighed 100 Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of refined 

pounds, this May I weigh 126 and oh! I women on both sides of the Atlantic have proven its merits. Sold 

feel SO WELL.” | Fi in every country where beauty is admired, or health desired. At | 
Won't you sit down and write your dry goods dealer or druggist. | 


oo paged FREE f a Forsample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 cents in stamps we will send you a 
I ng Res ° hae’ ged ‘orget 3 nd I | package containing a sample cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sam- 
have had a wonderful experience an ple bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


should like to tell you about it. 
No. 4711 Liguid White Rose Glycerine Soap. A new, convenient, de- 


Susanna Cocroft light{ul form of this refreshing soap—sanitary, economical, efficient. 


* . A luxurious shampoo, 
Dept. 22, 624 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. P, 25 W. 45th | New York 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is a recognised | U. 8. BRANCH OF 
authority on the scientific care of the health and figure of women, Ferd. Mulhens, 4711, Glockengasse, Cologne o / R Germany 
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Put Up Your Own Shower Bath, 


In Ten Minutes—No Plumber Required 


* A SHOWER-BATH in your house this summer will add twenty-five per cent 
to the comfort of your family. The shower is a clean, sanitary, conven- 

ient method of bathing. 
The Knickerbocker Showers combine high grade material and careful 
workmanship. They are simple, durable, serviceable. Made of solid brass 
tubing heavily nickel-plated; seven and one-half inch shower-head; full size duck 








A RRO SOT: 8 OLE 








Campers! Picnickers! Autoists! 
All Who Eat in the Open! 


WRAP your lunch in CAMPNIC LUNCH 
ROLLS and preserve the crispness of the cookies, 
the tenderness of the sandwiches, the flavor of 
the salads, the frosting on the cake! Your 
hamper will be as appetizing and dainty as when 
you packed it, if you use 
Campnic Lunch Rolls 

Made of Nashua Quality Waxed Paper—clean, 
hygienic and odorless. 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS, improve the sanita- 
tion of your refrigerators by wrapping foods in 
CAMPNIC LUNCH ROLLS, thus preventing 
odors from intermingling. 
Sold in Rolls of 30 Sheets 12 x 18. 
LOOK FOR THE CAMPNIC_ LABEL! 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER WHEN 
BUYING SUPPLIES. 

Sample Roll Mailed to You for 5c in Stamps 


curtain with nickel-plated pins. 

Anyone, however unfamiliar with mechanical details, can install a Knickerbocker Port- 
able Shower — in ten minutes. 
Connections for either a combination faucet or two single faucets; when ordering state which is desired. 


Shipped direct from our factory, express prepaid, complete $6.50. 
Send for information concerning free trial offer. Agents wanted. 
Knickerbocker Sanitary Co. #235 Fith 4ve- 


‘Kleins Glycerine 
* Hungarian Soaps 


HE beneficialeffect of glycerine upon 

the skin is no new argument for a 
soap. But we believe that never was 
there such a happy combination of a 
curative power and of exquisite, lasting 
fragrance as in Klein’s Hungarian Soaps. 
Of all glycerine soaps that we know, 


they are easily most desirable. 


Each of the four odors—tilac, lily-of-the-valley, rose and violet 
—intensifies an individual attraction and its user delights in it. 


Square cakes are 15c. each, three in a box for 40c. The bar, 
at 30c., produces four cakes of convenient size. The bath 
tablet, 25c. 


Sold by leading dealers. Three trial tablets, Sc. Send for 
them direct to us. 


PARK & TILFORD 








29- est 4 ; 
NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER CO. aati aly a ae 
Nashua, New Hampshire Sole Agents 
aN 
This famous Rami Bicycle, made by the Miami Cycle Mfg. t 

B O Y & ! G I R L Ss ! Co., will be given without cost to any boy or girl who will do b 
This Bi a a ’ some pleasant work for us. E 
ws Bicycle is fours: It is a sturdy Bicycle, strong and durable, and every part is | si 

~~ so well made that it will stand long and hard service. For 


speed, durability and appearance it has no superior. It will 
come to you completely equipped with all necessary parts, 
good tires, adjustable handle bars, comfortable seat, tool kit, 
and an automatic coaster brake that is ‘‘a peach.”’ 


This great Rami piece will be sent to any boy or girl y- 
ing Merkel model will be sent to girls), who secures 30 sub- 
scriptions to Good Housekeeping Magazine. You are to 
collect $1.50 for each subscription, send the full amount to 
us, and the Bicycle will be promptly forwarded from the 
factory in Ohio direct to your address. 


Tear out this advertisemeni and show it to your friends. Tell 
them you are working for a Bicycle, see as many people as 
you can, and ask each one to recommend you to his or her 
friends. Before you know it you will have your club of 30 
subscribers, and then the wheel is yours free! Start right out 
now—today! If you want any more particulars, sample cop- 
ies of the magazine, etc., write to Goop HouseKEEPING 
Ma4GazZine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
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Ford’s Tailored Wash Suits 


Ford suits are sold direct by mail only and although they are made 
from more expensive materials and much more carefully than the usual 
ready-made clothes, they actually save you money. This booklet shows 
you more than 50 original Ford styles for girls and boys. You are sure to 
find what your child needs because there are Play Suits, Party Frocks, 
FREE Middy Suits, Blouse Suits, Russian Suits, Rompers and special London 
styles—well cut, double stitched, strongly reinforced; colors combined with 
_ taste; trimmings effectively chosen—dozens of patterns at 60c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
Also special styles up to $5.00. 
~“Our models are exclusive, of excellent material, well shaped, well made. 
garment has a clever, distinctive cut—many little touches that will be a constant 
They are created by Specialists. 
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Ages Catalog 





+, $2.50. 
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© * KF 
Be charmingly dressed INSTANTLY. In nine 
seconds you can slip into a UTILITY GAR- 
MENT—no buckles, straps or tapes. Slips on 
like a coat, has only two buttons and is secure. 
Never exposes under garments. Fronts interlap. 


Come in many clever styles and all seasonable fab- 
rics. Be sure to get the genuine, bearing the name 





Garment” 


(Trade-mark reg.) 




















Ay 
PAT. N° 1.004.960 


At all best dealers—or, we 
will send you, postpaid, 
this fast-color, blue check- 
ed gingham ‘‘ Utility’ with 
scalloped embroidered col- 
lar, FOR ONLY $2.00. 
Send your size, with re- 
mittance, TODAY, and 
we will include a clever 
colored motion picture 
demonstration FREE 
for the children. 


Illustrated folder show- 
ing many practical and 
cute styles, gladly sent 
free on request. Write us 


now, this minute, before 


you turn the page. 


M. Alshuler Co. 


Dept. C, Waukegan, III. 


E will help you raise 
money for your 
Church or Society 
by providing you with a 
Plan that will accomplish a 
sure and satisfactory result. 
The following letter is 
typical of many received: 
““Weknow you willbe glad to 
learn that wehave succeeded 
in raising the money to pay 
off the mortgage on our little 
church, and that we raised 
more by securing subscrip- 
tions to Good Housekeeping i, 
than from any other source. 
4t was surely a lucky day for 
us when we wrote you asking 
you help. And the best of it 
8, you help us by showing us 
how to help ourselves. All of 
those who subscribed say the 
magazine is splendid, and you 
may look for a muc larger list 
from us next year.” 
If the Society in which you are 







interested needs money you can 
prove your loyalty in no better 
way than by writing to us for par- 
ticulars. We supply everything 
free. Drop us a postal card and 
ask for the “The Church Plan.” 
Write today, please. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 W. 40th St., New York 


June 1914 


ration wherever worn. 
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Every 


So attractive, so different they win admi- 


Money back if unsatisfactory. 


Write for catalog today 


ALLEN, Inc., 42 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Free samples—free delivery everywhere. 


No dealers 








A Cushion of Air 
Beneath Your Heels 


A resilient, springy cushion of air and 
rubber cells that gives a joyful lightness 
to your step. Makes you “walk with 












gladness.” Avoids the jarring shock to 
nerves and spine that comes from hard 
floors and pavements. Contributes an 
impressive trifle to your height. Why 
not equip your shoes today? Ask your 
shoe dealer or repair man for 


FOSTER 


Tred-Air 
Heel Cushions 


Simply slip them in your heels. They fit snugly 
and stay in place as long as the shoes last. 
If you don’t find them send 25c. and your 


shoe dealer’s name for sample pair. Mention 
shoe size. 


| FOSTER RUBBER CO., 105 Federal St., Beston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster Friction Plug 
which prevents slipping. 
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AMERICAN 
EUROPEAN 





2 = 
= | E Ps 
= THROUGH ENGLAND =) | = 
= SCOTLAND . IRELAND E I 
‘=| HOLLAND . BELGIUM = I 
= FRANCE . GERMANY E c 
= AUSTRIA - HUNGARY ES 
=] SWITZERLAND = : 
= ITALY AND SICILY 2 f 
=| mH | & 
: Aes BEAUTIFULLY illustrated book of 120 pages, sc : 
| containing brief but complete descriptions of the E E 
Zz places in the above-mentioned countries which are of = 
= paramount interest to the tourist. E ¥ 
=| The work is supplemented by railway, road and motor = r 
= tour maps, the latter forming a particularly valuable feature = 
= for those who contemplate making motor tours through = in 
= the most attractive parts of Europe. = . 
= This American-European Guide has been prepared at a E C 
\E great expense by one of the largest and most extensive pub- = Bs 
| lishing organizations in the world. It is a thoroughly = 
a practical guide of Europe. Mailed on receipt of 35 cents = | 7 
‘ "he, in stamps. Fill out the coupon immediately. ie 
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Chateau de Soisy-sous-Etiolles 


Seine et Oise, France. Successful Family School, 45 minutes from 
Paris. Real chateau life. Reference given and required. Catalogue 
on application. Address at chateau above. Or from July Ist to Aug. 
10th M. WILLIAMSON DE VISME. 

VERMONT, Middlebury, Middlebury College, U. S, A. 





The Misses Stone’s School in Rome, 


Ital A home school for a limited number of girls. Vacation 

c y travel in Sicily, Spain, Greece and Africa. 8th year. 

Address Miss S. LoutsE MITCHELL, American Secretary. 
Ittrnots, Chicago, University of Chicago, School of Education 


_____ Eh ARKANSAS 


Crescent College and Conservatory 
for Women On top of the Ozarks. Famous for healthfulness 


and beauty of location. $300,000 fireproof build- 

ing. Rooms with private bath. Elevator. Accredited Junior College. 

General courses: Art, Music, Expression, Domestic Science. Address 
ARKANSAS, Eureka Springs, Dept. S. CRESCENT COLLEGE. 


CALIFORNIA 
Belmont School for Boys 


21 miles south of San Francisco. Prepares for College. General 
and elective courses. Address care 











W. T. Retp, Manager. 
CALiForniA, Belmont. 








Anderson Academy 


Strictly limited in number, aims to develop boys so that they will 
be strong and healthy; brave and honorable, morally clean and 
intelligent. Buildings and sanitary conditions good. For particu- 
lars apply to the Principal, WILLIAM WALKER ANDERSON. 

CALIFORNIA, Irvington. 


~ - Sirls’ Collegiate Sc nee S 
Casa De Rosas Girls Collegiate School. Twenty-third 


year begins September 29th. Accred- 
ited at leading colleges. Music, art, gymnasium, domestic science. 
Beautiful buildings. Limited number of resident pupils. Advanced 
courses for high school graduates. 
Miss PARSONS AND Miss, DENNEN, Principals. 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Adams and Hoover Streets. 


The Orton School for Girls 


Outdoor study. All Winter. In the most delightful climate. 25th 
year. Certificates admit to Eastern Colleges. Art, Music, Gymna- 
sium, Tennis, Riding. Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 

ANNA B. Orton, Principal. 

CALIFORNIA, Pasadena, Dept. K. 


____ DISTRICT. OF COLUMBIA _ 
Chevy Chase Seminary (yy "ind" tnishing: for 


young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic 
Science. Campus of eleven acres for outdoor sports. Uealthful 
location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb Beautiful.’ Artesian water. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 
District or CocumsBtiA, Washington. 


National School Of Domestic Arts & Science. A popu- 


lar finishing school for young ladies, 

offering a thorough and practical education in household manage- 

ment, cooking, dressmaking, millinery, etc. Unusual attention to 

personal development. Limited enrollment; early registration 
necessary. Four 2c stamps for catalogue H. 

District or CotumstiaA, Washington, Connecticut Ave. and M St. 
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or Girls 


Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 
Junior College. All High School 
courses and 2 years of College work. 
Wide range of Vocational, Academic and 
Cultural studies. Attention to special talents 
and individual tastes. Music, Art, Homemaking. 

Open-air life near National Capital. Illustrated 
book on request. Address Box 177, Forest Glen, Md. 








CONNECTICUT 
Conn. Froebel Normal 


Kindergarten Primary Training School. Academic, kindergar- 
ten, primary and playground courses. Boarding and day school 
Extensive facilities for thorough work. State certificate. $350 
covers all expense. 16th year. Booklets. Address 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, 181 West Ave. Mary C. Mitts, Prin. 


The Fannie A. Smith Froebel Kin- 
dergarten and Training School W¥¢,,>3x¢ 


demand for our graduates greater than we can supply. One and two 
year courses. For catalogue address FANNIE A. SMITH, 
ConNnECcTICUT, Bridgeport, 860 Lafayette St. Principal. 





The Curtis School for Young Boys 


40th year. 2 hours from New York. Inthe country. 50 acres. 
Athletic field. New gymnasium. 4 buildings. Separate room for 
each boy. Term $700. Booklet 
FREDERICK S. Curtis, Principal. 
ConNEcTIcUT, Brookfield Center. 


Oxford 


A home school for girls from 8 to 16. Outdoor life. Athletics 
adapted to young girls. Outdoor and indoor classrooms. Lan- 
guages, Art, Domestic Science. Preparation for secondary Schools, 
The training your daughter needs. Address Miss M. E. MARTIN, 

ConneECTICcUT, Hartford, 232 Oxford Street. Principal. 


The Taconic School for Girls 


Overlooking a beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Girls taught 
how to study. New Gymnasium. 
Miss LiLian Drxon, A. B., Principal. 
Miss CATHARINE BuRROwEs, A. B., Associate Principal. 
Connecticut, Lakeville. 


s<ecenemivitimimasintingtceaiipi i iiiiaiiiniinaaitaiasicieanitiniiain ciiiiallmniinatiiniaiaiaal 
4 4 For Defective Speech or Nervous 
Neidlinger School and Backward Children. Mini- 
mizes mental and physical defects. Treats all cases except mutes. 
Wonderful cures and references. Scientific endorsement. Perfect 
system for nervous children. General education coincident with 
special work for defects. Write for investigation blank—no matter 
how hopeless the case. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Nov.-May; Conn.,Mystic, May-Nov. 
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The Berkeley Schools 


“The School of Individual Instruction.” Personal work, home 
atmosphere; enter college a year sooner. Especially for western 
and southern boys entering Yale. Regular and Summer Sessions. 

W. C. LEAVENWORTH, Pres. 

Connecticut, New Haven 


The Gateway 


A school for Girls of all ages. Terms $800. 
Miss Atice E. REYNOLDs, Principal. 
Connecticut, New Haven. St. Ronan Terrace. 


@ HILLSIDE — 


Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883 
NORWALK, CONN. 


A school for girls, in a picturesque town, one hour from New York. 
Admits by certificate to the leading colleges. Attractive General and Special Courses for girls who do not enter college. Music and 
Art instruction. Pleasant home and school life. Extensive grounds for outdoor sports. New school building. Booklets on application. 








The Phelps School for Girls 
College Preparatory and Elective courses. Intermediate depart- 
ment. Music, Art, Resident teacher in charge of gymnasium and 
outdoor life. Tennis, Basket Ball, Riding. For catalogue address 
Tue Misses Peck, Principals. 
Connecticut, Wallingford. 





MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Vassar, Principal. 


New Haven Normal 


School of Gymnastics. 28th year. Fits for teaching, physical 
training and playground work. Vocational bureau. Summer ses- 
sion. Dormitories. 7 buildings, on enclosed three-acre campus. 
Boathouse, 20-acre athletic field and camp on Sound. 

Connecticut, New Haven, 307 York Street. 


The Wheeler Schoo 


For Boys and Girls. 75 acres. Athletic fields, Modern build- 
ings. College preparatory. Agriculture and Domestic Science 
elective. Endowment. Expense $350 to $450 a year. Address 

C. P. KENDALL, Principal. 

Connecticut, North Stonington, Grand St. 

















VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Smith, Associate. 





Wykeham Rise 


A Country School for Girls. 


Miss Davies, Principal. 


Connecticut, Washington. 





SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


WATERBURY, CONN. ee 


Situated in an attractive and healthful New England town with all the advantages of a country school 
Outdoor sports, Gymnasium. Modern equipment. School farm. 60 acres of meadow and woodland. There 
is a happ} spirit of good-fellowship between teacher and pupil. 


College Entrance Certificate. 


meral Courses. Household Arts and Crafts. Special advantages in Music 


Literature and Science. Fortieth year opens Sept. 23, 1914. For information address _ 
Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal 


The Campbell School 


A home school for girls of all ages. Beautiful suburban location. 
College preparatory and general courses. Special work in Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. Out-of-door sports. A. H. 
CAMPBELL, Ph. D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, Principais. 

ConNEcTICUT, Windsor. 


GEORGIA _ 











Wesleyan College 


One of the Very Best Colleges in 
the South For Young Women 


Splendid buildings, complete equipment, 
large and capable faculty. 


Schools of Literature, Languages, Science, 
Arts and Music. 

Climate mild and healthful. Atmosphere homelike 
and cultured. Young ladies will find here those in- 


fluences that tend toward the best moral and mental 
development. Write for i.formation. 


C.R. Jenkins, Pres., Dept. A, Macon, Ga. 





ILLINOIS 


The Technical Normal 
School of Chicag 


Professional training given in 


MUSIC, DRAWING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
DOMESTIC ART, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
One and two-year courses. Finest location. Dormito- 
ries. Diplomas granted. Graduates assisted to posi- 
tions. Practical courses also offered. Fall term opens 

Sept. 2nd. Write for catalogue. Address Dean 


Box 32, 3207 Michigan Boulevard. 





















ILLINOIS 
e 
Rock River 
Military Academy 


Beautiful, healthful region 97 miles out of Chicago. A school 
which takes a limited number of boys, studies the needs of 
each one and develops true manhood. Prepares for college, 
scientific schools, business. ‘The fundamentals strongly 
emphasized — thoroughness, obedience, promptness, self- 
control. Military training under Commandant from U. S. 
Army. Athletics, Summer Camp and School, June-August, 
9th year. $300. Address 


[o] Major EDWIN B. FLOYD, Box 11, DIXON, ILL. (oJ 











2 


ADEMY 


A School of good work and good will where individual instruction 
possible, where classes are not crowded, where you can enjoy Univer 
sity association and equipment such as the great Northwestern University 
gymnasium, 


For “Student Life,”’ a beautiful illustrated book, write 
N. W. HELM, Box 950 EVANSTON, ILL. 

















eee eee — — 

; ‘ 7th year opens Sept. 17, 1914 
Monticello Seminary School for ates men and 
Girls, Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science. 
Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well-equipped 
laboratories. Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis courts, 
archery range, basket-ball and hockey fields. Limited enrollment 


Itttnors. Godfrey. Miss Martina C. Erickson, Prin 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A Standard College. Full College and Preparatory Courses. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics 
Students from 26 states. Write for catalogue. Address ; 

Woman's COLLEGE. 


Ictrnors, Jacksonville, Box F. 
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Pipes o’ Pan—Rockford College Campus 
“And under the tune came a tingling joy 
That ran in my veins like wine— 
‘O piper, thy nets are most strange,’ I cried, 





Frances Shimer School 


And Junior College for Girls and Young Women (of the Univers- 
ity of Chicago). Two yearscollege work, also preparatory depa.t- 
ment. Music, Art, Elocution, Secretarial Course. Home Economics— 
A course planned to meet the needs of girls desiring a thorough 
knowledge for home application and those specializing for teaching. 
Diploma granted. New stone and brick Science Hall. Complete 
new equipment and ample space for scientific work. 62nd year. 
opens Sept. oth. Eight buildings. Rate $400. Certificate privi- 
leges. Gymnasium. Chicago Office, Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Mondays, August. Catalog. Address 
Ittinots, Mt. Carroll. Box 517. Rev Wma. P. McKee. Dean 


A Real School for Real 

Morgan Park Academy $727) 5cnot for heat 

acter Building. A notable record for fitting boys, through personal 

attention, for College, Technical School, Business. Home Influ- 

ences with military features. Chosen men teachers live, work and eat 

with boys. Healthfully located,14 miles from Chicago.Send for catalog. 
Itttnors, Morgan Park. Box 75. 


INDIANA 








One of the most beautifully loca ted and ideally equipped 
schools west of the Hudson—offering preparatory, academ- 
ic, advanced and special courses. Enrollment limited to 24. 

Elmhurst is the only school in America having the 
Mensendieck physical culture—an established scientific 
Euro: n method. Daily outdoor recreation. Outdoor 
sleeping and.study. Elmhurst estate and farm comprises 
120 acres of wooded hills and fields. Private springs. 
Jersey herd. Elmhurst tuition 1000 dollars. Write for 
catalog and photographs. 


aaNEe = a t Principals, R.F.D. No.6, Box §, Connersville,Ind, 








Tudor Hall 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, etc. 13th year opens Sept. 23rd, 
1914. Academic courses for those not going to College. Art, 
Music, Voice, Household Science. Native teachers for French 
and German. Large Gymnasium, Outdoor Sports. Bible Study. 
30 resident, r60 Day Pupils. 

Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph.B. (Cornell) Principal. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis, 1560 N. Meridian Street. 





ee te 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


‘And their meshes of goklen memories tied, 
But the things you snare are mine.* 

“My pipes are the heart of the world,’ said he, 

And the dreams are mine and thine.’ " 
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(For Women) 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
(65th Year) 


An old and _ standardized 
college. Gives degrees of 3. A. 
and B.S. Vocational work in 
Home Economics and Secre- 
tarial work. Advanced stu- 
dents trained as expert ele- 
mentary school teachers, with 
practice in public schools. 


Catalogue. Box 25. 


JULIA H. GULLIVER, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Pres. 





























A Pleasing Profession for 
Young Men and Young Women 


3 Dentistry offers an attracti - 

Ss t u re | Vv didly remunerative lifework. og = 

: Tonal opportunity to suady’ at sarah. 

° i an ex- 
Dentistry 

at the 

INDIANA 


tremely moderate cost for tuition and 
DENTAL COLLEGE 


living expenses. Three years’ course, 
thorough in every branch. Able faculty. 
Experienced instructors. Clinical facili- 
ties unexcelled. Write for catalogue. 


INDIANA DENTAL COLLEGE 


13 W. North Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 







F the Summer Vacation Problem is vexing you, write to us, giving 

details as to the age of child to be sent to camp; location pre- 
ferred and the price you care to pay for the season. We have definite 
and valuable information regarding a large number of camps for 
Boys and Girls on file here, and we shall be glad of an opportunity to 
place this data at your disposal. THE EpuCATIONAL REGISTER, 
Dept. A, Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, NEw York City. 


Si ia OS les 
Notre Dame of Marylan A College for Women 


—conducted by the 

School Sisters of Notre Dame to train the body, mind and spirit—to 

develop true womanhood. Magnificent buildings in a beautiful park 

of 7o acres. Rowing, basketball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all spe- 

cialists. Regular and elective courses. Music, Art. Write jor catalog. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


Formerly The Woman's College. Offers 
Hood College a standard A. B. course. Preparatory 
department for applicants who have not completed fourteen unit*. 
Also courses in Music, Art, Expression and Home Economics. Ac- 
credited course in Pedagogy. Terms $300. ‘Catalogue on request. 
Joseru H. Apexe, Pd. D., President. 





MARYLAND, Frederick. 


1853— 1914. 

Maryland College for Women #57572 

suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof buildings: Large campus. Do- 

mestic Science and Arts. Full musical equipment; pipe organ. For 

High School graduates, two and three year courses. Degrees are 

conferred. Non-sectarian. CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D. D.., Pres. 
MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box B. 


Briarley Hall Military Academy 


Splendid training in all departments with Love as the leading asset 
to success. Boys of all ages given parental care. Thirty-three miles 
from National Capital. Beautiful plant in beautiful country. Safe, 
sane, happy school. $300. Catalog. Address COMMANDANT. 

MARYLAND, Poolesville. 








Waynflete School for Girls 


351 Danforth St., Portland, Maine 


Two acres for outdoor sperts. Outdoor classrooms 
and sleeping porches, - desired. Separate resi- 
dence and school building. Certificate to college. 
Domestic Science. Limited number allows personal 
care. Write for booklet. 


Miss Crisfield, Miss Lowell, Principals. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


A School 
For Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 





containing art gallery, laboratories, assem! hall with- 
reputation in educational circles for sch A ey pin ol 


For Backward Children and Youth. 
Home School fFe,53i by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 
1881. Individual training, securing most satisfactory results in 
self-control, articulation and application in work and play. Open 
all the year. Exceptional opportunity for permanent pupils. 
Terms $720. Miss Frances J. Herrick, Prin. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst, 10 S. Prospect Street. 


Cushing Academy 

40th year. Endowment permits all the advantages of a high 
priced school for moderate terms. College certificate. Music. Six 
modern buildings. Laboratories. Athletic fields. Gymnasium. 
Co-educational. Write for illustrated booklet. 

Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. H. S. Cowett, A. M., Prin. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


Summer Sessions. 34th year opens Sept. 22nd. Address. 
Harry Seymour Ross, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Huntington Chambers. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


New building. Courses of one, two and three years. Positions 
for graduates. Similar courses in Medical Gymnastics. 
Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. 


Froebel School of Kindergarten 


23rd Year. Normal Classes. Prepares for Kindergarten, Prim- 
ary and Playground positions. Interviews by appointment. 


address residence, 
Miss ANNE CooLipGE Rust, 121 Beacon Street. 


Massacuusetts, Boston, Pierce Building, Copley Square. 








but Academy 


Founded 1828 





Household Science 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, wi ‘ove, tennis courts. and .athletic fields. Six modern buildings 
“A - A gymnasi' d infirmary. Established 


um,.recreation room ani 


iy . Long, successful history. Modern spirit and methods. 
MISS BERTHA*“BAILEY, Principal. 





Bradford Academy for Young Women 


111th year. Thirty miles from Boston. Address 
Miss Laura A. Kwnort, A. M., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 





Miss Faulkner’s House of Education 


For the Training of Gentlewomen, from Six to Sixteen. Prepares 
for any College. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Dedham. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 


Scientific aud Preparatory Departments. Athletic fields. Five 
buildings, including residence halls, cottage and gymnasium. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 

Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, 8 High Street. 


Dean Academy 


Young men and young women find here a homelike atmo- 
sphere, thorough and efficient training in every department of a 
broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endow- 
ment permits liberal terms, $300 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. Peirce, Litt. D., Principal. 

MAsSACHUSETTS, Franklin. 








other sports are encouraged. 





Lasell Semina 


For Young Women 


RIVER DAY 


Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
the science of foods, marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and management, 
sewing, dressmaking and millinery are studied ina practical way under the supervision of competent 
teachers. Regular, College Preparatory and Special Courses, including Art and Elocution. Music 
Faculty of ten teachers. Organ, piano, violin and voice. Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
Beautiful suburban location. Twenty acres, twelve buildings. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW 
Ph. D., Principal 
120 Woodland Road 
Auburndale 
Massachusetts 
Ten Miles 
from Boston 












The principles of hygiene and sanitation, 
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HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing. Personalities 
Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Gro’ 1s inspired by wholesome and beau- 
tiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape ciimaté is exceptionally favorable for an outdoor 


life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, 
PINES ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results ‘in health, character and education. 





Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestie Arts, French, German, Spanish —native teachers, All 
branches of study under patient and enthusiasti: instructors. Address 












Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. O. Box K Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 
For Women (30 miles from‘Bos- 

Lowthorpe School Wheaton College Fon Vani 30 tee tami 

Of Landscape Architecture and Horticulture for Women. A. B. degree. Training for efficient home making as well as for the 
Founded 1902. Opens to women a new and lucrative field of business of life. Special two-year diploma course for high school 
work. Two-year course. Terms: tuition $100 per year, board gtaduates. 17 buildings. 100 acres. Catalog. 
$400 per year. For information apply to PRINCIPAL. Rev. SAMUEL V. Cork, D.D,. LL.D., President. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 






. , Half way betweee. Boston and New 
Situation York. No raw east winds, as on the 
sea-coast. Three houses. Beautiful grounds. 


. General and College Courses. Certificate. 
Studies Music, Art, Domestic Science. 


bd Gymnasium, basketball, tennis, driv- 
Athletics ing, ponies and riding master, swim- 
ming, country excursions. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDutlfie (Radcliffe) 


“The Elms’”’ School 


For Girls. A city school with country sports. Open air sleeping 
room. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
Simmons. Graduating and special courses. Domestic Science, | 
Music. Miss Porter, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS,. Springfield. 


Waltham School for Girls 


ro miles from Boston. In opencountry. 6 buildings. Separate 
fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gymnasium. Out- 
door sports. Household Arts, General and College Preparatory | 
Courses. 5sthyear. Address GeorcE B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., | 
MASSACHUSETTS, Waltham. Principal 


The Weston School for Girls 


Its unique home advantages, its Christian ideals, its training in 
homemaking, its wholesome outdoor life, are fully described in the 
catalog. Summer session. | 

Mrs. ELISABETH MATHEWS-RiCHARDSON, A.B., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Weston, Box G. | 








Quincy Mansion School 
FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six miles 
from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample grounds 
for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake for boat- 
ing and skating. Three fine buildings. Large 
library. Gymnasium. Special and graduate 
courses of study. Advantages in Art, Music 
and Languages. Preparation for foreign travel. 
Certificates for college. Large corps of ex- 
perienced teachers. For Year Book addréss 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 



























Allen School for Boys Misnt'62d year: Modern 


equipment. Preparation for college or scientific school. Manual 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


| 
training. Athletic fields. Swimming pool. Separate school for | One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 


young boys. Everett Starr Jones, Director. | teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
Howarp Brown Gisss, Headmaster. | first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic Science training. Grad- 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. uates occupy exceptional positions. Address Mrs. F. A.WETHERED. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 158 Institute Road. 


WE have detailed information in regard to over 400 schools. Pine Brook School 


If you will let us know your requirements, we will be glad 








to aid you in the selection of the RIGHT SCHOOL. Address A country School for Young Boys. 90 acres. Modern equipment. 
Tue EpucaTIONAL REGISTER, Dept. A. | Outdoor life. Prepares for any secondary school. Tutoring for 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE. older boys. Summer work a specialty. 
New York, New York City, 119 West 4oth Street. R. B. Dickinson, Principal. 


MaASsSACHUSETTS, Worthington. 


eer 





Yourself to Teach 


Special One- Year Course 


New term opens August 28, 1914. Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, Music, Drawing, ao Training, Manual 
Training. We make a oe, of equipping young men 
' and women to become teachers of these branches in public 
: 7 mduates im paying positions’ strong faculty, beautiful cation, ‘unsurpassed 
graduates aying positions. trong faculty, uu ion, w 

T h omas N orma l equipment. és talog. For information address 

Detroit, Michigan 


T ra i n i n z Ss c h oo l THE SECRETARY, 3027 West Grand Boulevard, 
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St. Mary’s Hall 


A Home School for Girls. 
Established by Bishop Whipple in 1866. 
Certificate admits to leading colleges. Excellent advantages in 


music and art. Write for catalogue. 4 
Rt. Rev. S. C. Epsaut, D.D., LL.D., Rector. 


Miss CaMERON W. EELLs, Principal. 
Minnesota, Faribault. 





MISSOURI 


Kemper 
Military School 


Boonville, Mo. Rated Class “A” 
by War Dept. 


A man-making school for ; 
boys. High standard aca- 
demic work supplemented 
by military discipline and athletics. Certifi- 
cate admits to Missouri State University and 
leading colleges. A teacher to every ten boys. 
Home Department ae . Modern 
buildings. Manual Training. Gym. 

and bowling alleys. 7lst year. 
Col. T. A. Johnston, 726 Third Street 



























Christian College 


And Conservatory of Music 
A Standardized Junior College for Women. 


64th year. A historic old college in a true 
educational atmosphere. Located in “a 
town whose business is education.”’ Schools 
of Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic 
Science. 20 college-trained instructors, 5 
large buildings, 20-acre campus. Attractive 
home life with individual care. Outdoor 
sports encouraged. For year book address 


Mrs. L. W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President 
640 College Place, Columbia, Mo. 
























Stephens College 


An accredited Junior College for Young Women enjoying all 
the advantages of a great university. Art, Expression, Physical 
Education, Household Arts, Christian Service. Best Conservatory 
advantages. Catalogue and views on request. 

JaMEs M. Woop, President. 

Missouri, Columbia, 28 College Avenue. sie 





William Woods College 


Fully accredited as a junior college for girls, and recognized by 
the University of Missouri. For catalog address the President, 
Dr. Joseps L. Garvin. 
MissourI, Fulton, 68 College St. 


Hardin College and Conservatory 


A Regular Junior College for Young Women Standardized by the 
University of Missouri. Endowed. Normal department. State cer- 
tificate. Preparatory courses for college or business. Domestic 
Science. CONSERVATORY: Music—German standards. Art and 
Expression. For catalogue address. 

Joun W. MiLuion, A.M., President. 

Missourt, Mexico, 11 College Place. 








Cottey for Women 

Accredited by Missouri University. Junior College, Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. European Conservatory Methods in Music. 
Art, Expression and Domestic Science. Ideal Christian Home. 


Outdoor Sports. Address 
Mrs. V. A. C. StocKarp, President and Founder. 


Missouri, Nevada. 





Lenox Hall 


Courses: College Preparatory, Academic, College, Advanced Dip- 
loma. Special: Rational Education of the Girl of Today for the 
Woman of Tomorrow. For literature and information address 

Miss PAUuL, Secretary. 

MissourI, St. Louis, cor. 69th and Washington Ave. 


NEBRASKA 
Brownell Hall 


Fifty-first year. College preparatory. Certificate right to Smith, 
Vassar and Wellesley. Advanced courses for High School graduates. 


Household arts. Music. 
Miss EuPHEMIA JOHNSON, Principal. 


NEBRASKA, Omaha. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TILTON SEMINARY 


In foothills of White Mountains. Seven buildings, including a $30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. Separate dormitories 


for young men and women. Athletic fields. Prepares for colle; 
courses for high school graduates. Home Economics, including 


or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. Special 
wing, Dressmaking and Domestic Science. Moderate rates. 


COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct build 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Princi 


Number limited. Al! advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. House mother. 
Endowment permits moderate terms. For information of either department address 


1, 36 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 





Proctor Academy 


In the New Hampshire hills. 100 acres. 7 buildings. 20-acre ath- 
letic field. Gymnasium. College entrance certificate. Manual train- 
ing shops. Domestic science. Personal care of each boy and girl. 
$250 a year. Write for information. Francis T. Cayton, A. M., 

New HampsuHire, Andover. Principal. 


St. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls 


A home school in pleasant surroundings. Intermediate, college 
preparatory, and general courses, including Household Economics. 
Attractive gymnasium with grounds for outdoor sports. Tuition 
$450. Miss Isapet M. Parks, Principal. 

New Hampsarre, Concord. 


Kimball Union Academy 


A high grade preparatory scliool with a moderate tuition. 1o2d 
year opens Sept. 16th. High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 
acres. New and separate dormitories for girls and boys. New 
gymnasium. Athletic field. School farm. 

New Hampsarre, Meriden. CHARLES ALDEN Tracy, Principal. 





St. Mary’s Hall 








NEW JERSEY 





Box 404, Burlington, New Jersey 
Briefly stated the aim of the school is to give a 
thorough education, to develop healthy bodies, 
gracious manners and Christian character 
A School for Girls, providing a general and a col- 
lege preparatory course. Certificate admitting to 
the leading woman’s colleges. Art, Music, Domes- 
tic Science. Gymnasium, abundant outdoor life, 
athletics, horseback riding, aesthetic dancing. 


MRS. FEARNLEY, Principal 
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4 Very liberally endowed. 66th year. 60 
Blair Academy miles from New York. Prepares for 
any college or technical school. Beautiful, healthful location. Fine 
buildings. 100-acre campus. Two gymnasiums. [Illustrated cata- 


logue on request. 
Joun C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
New Jersey, Blairstown, P. O. Box X. 


4 For Boys. In the New Jersey hills. 
Kingsley School 22 miles from New York. Prepares 
for all colleges and scientific schools. Individual attention in small 
classes. Separate residence for younger boys. Gymnasium and ex- 
tensive grounds for athletics and sports. For catalogue address 

J. R. CampsBett, M.A., Headmaster. 
New Jersey, Essex Fells, Box ss. 





A remarkably equipped 
medium -priced school 
169 acres in campus, ath- 


entena 
ty letic fleld and farm. Beau- 
tiful modern buildings, 


fo] I | eegi ate gymnasium and swimming 


: 

pool. College prepara- 

n sti ute tory; certificate privilege. 

For Giris Special courses, including 

Home Economics, Art, 

and Expression. Conservatory advantages in music; 

pipe organ, 25 pianos. Two-vears’ course in college sub- 
jects for high school graduates. Catalog. 


JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph.D., D.D., Principal 
Box G. Hackettstown, N, J. 
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A School 


Peddie {or Boys 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern equip- 
ment, high scholastic and moral standards and a 
rational, healthful school life. It secures the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of the boy because of its body of 
250 picked students, its fine equipment for athletics, 
high standing in all outdoor sports, strong literary and 
musical clubs and general policy of keeping its stu- 
dents busy in worth-whil: ways. 


Peddie.Institute is located nine miles from, Princeton, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. Modern school buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field and 60-acre Campus. Its 
certificate is honored by all colleges accepting certificates. En- 
dowment permits moderate rates. 49th year. Send for catalog. 


R. W. SWETLAND, A. M., Headmaster 
J * Box 6 J, Hightstown, N. J. *- 


The Lakewood School for Girls 


In New Jersey pines, about 65 miles from New York, Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City. Mild, healthful winter climate. Outdoor classes 
and sports. Number limited—one teacher to every two pupils 
Health the first consid:ration. Certificate privilege. 

New Jersey, Lakewood, Box 4. Miss Evita Samson, Prin. | 











Montclair Academy 


For Boys. Orange Mountains.. Correspondence or, better, a 
personal visit invited from those desiring the best. Booklet “ Your 
Boy and Our School” will interest you, no matter where your boy 
is educated. Address Joun G. MacVicar, Headmaster. 

New Jersey, Montclair, Box 52. 





A home school; 50 boys. Semi- 

Newton Academy military. 50 miles from N. Y. 

Primary to college preparatory or business. One teacher to six 

boys, insuring individual attention. Strong junior courses. 54th 

year. High elevation. Gymnasium. Horses and ponies. All sports. 
Puitip S. Witson, A.M., Prin. 

New Jersey, Newton, Box B. 


NEW YORK 


Somes School 


Provides a limited number of boys excellent instruction, with 
much individual teaching; a pleasant home (all the year); and whole- 
some. recreation. . New, boys eight to sixteen years old. Yearly 
charge $500-$600. Catalogue. ALBERT Somes, A. M. 

New York, Aurora-on-Cayuga. | 





The Binghamton Training School : 


An ideal private home school for Nervous, Backward and Men- 
tally Defective Children. Physical Culture, Manual Training, and 
all branches for the feeble minded. 37th Year. For complete in- 
formation address Avucust A. Botpt, Supt. 

New York, Binghamton, 82 Fairview Ave. 





Drew Seminary for Young Women 


_ 65th year. An efficient school for 65 girls. Excellent advantages 
- music, Certificates to the leading colleges. Near New York 
‘ity. 
Rost. J. Trevorrow, D. D. 
New York, Carmel, Box 116, ; 





; Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. An 
Starkey Seminary endowed home school for both 
sexes of 11 years and upward. Careful training in health and char- 
acter. Prepares for best colleges and business. Advanced courses in 
Art and Music. N. Y. State Regents Standards. Secure rooms 
early. Rates, $250 to $300. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL. D., Pres. 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 431. 





‘ A Home School for Girls. De- 
Ursuline Academy fyietis sar weatnnatte: eee: 
ated. Accepts young girls and children as guests during the 
Summer months and carefully provides for their protection and 
comfort. Terms for school year, $125 semi-annually. Terms for 
Summer months given on application. Address 

NEw Yorx, Middletown MOTHER M. Loretta. 


’ For Manly Boys. Special oppor- 
St. John Ss School tunities for quick college prepara- 
tion. Military drill. Parental discipline. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool. Athletic field. Manly sports encouraged. Junior Hall, a 
separate school for boys under 13. Summer Session. Catalogue. 
Rev. W. A. RANNEY, A.M., Pd.B., Principal. 
New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 





Glen Eden 


ON THE HUDSON 

In the Highlands. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. Academic, Finishing 
and two-year Collegiate courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. Social training. 
Limited pao nh Noentrance examinations, 
2 hours from New York City. 3 buildings, 12 
acres; full view of river a mountains. 


FREDERIC M. TOWNSEND, Ph. D., Director 















Mechanics Institute 


Technical Training. For Engineering, Industry, Trades, Art, 
Hore Economics, Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic Science 
and Art, Applied and Fine Arts). Two or three year courses. 
Mechanical, Electrical, and other special courses for grammar 
school graduates. Engineering and professional courses for high 
school graduates. Inexpensive. Apply for special bulletin. 

THE REGISTRAR. 

New York, Rochester, 40 Plymouth Avenue. 








Skidmore School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training of young 
women, located in America’s leading Health resort. Six Depart- 
ments: Domestic Science and Art, Music, Art, Physical Cuiture, 
Commerce and Trades. Trains Organists, Pianists, Violinists, 
Vocalists in its Conservatory. Prepares Illustrators, Designers, 
Dietitians, Accountants, Secretaries and Costumers. Full courses 
for Teachers of Music, Art, Gymnastics, Cooking, Sewing, Millinery, 
Dressmaking. For information and catalog address 

Cuartes Henry Keyes, Ph.D., President. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 





The Oakwood Seminary 


For boys and girls. Endowed and managed by Friends. Faculty 
of 12 for 80 pupils. Prepares for any college. Quaker ideals of life 
have world-wide recognition. Board and tuition $275. Send for 
catalogue. W. H. Woon, A. B., Principal. 

New York, Union Sprinzs-on-Cayuga Lake. 





b 4 A Friends’ 

Chappaqua Mountain Institute oir: 

Girls, 25 miles from New York, with separate departments for both 

sexes under 14, in care of Home Mother. 43rd year. New buildings, 

70 acres, 500 ft. altitude; $300 to $375. Primary, Preparatory, Com- 

mercial, Manual Training, Domestic Science and Music. Address 
New York, Valhalla, Box Y. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton 189° 


The only Country School for Girls in New York City. “A Real 
School.” Certificate admits to colleges. All outdoor sports. Gen- 
eral fee includes instruction in Elocution, Art, and Dancing. Un- 
equaled advantages in Music. Advanced special courses. 

New York, New York, Riverdale Avenue. (Near 252d St.) 


For Girls. Day and Boarding. 

The Scudder Schoo A Finishing School different 
from others. “Greatly to be commended,” says the Evening Post. 
Secretarial Course. Send for booklet about being a private secretary. 
College Preparation. Also Montessori and Elementary. “Camp 
Fire Girls." Outdoor Gymnasium. Household Economics. Write 
N.Y, New York City, 45 W. 96th St. Myron T. Scupper, Pres. 








Have You Chosen a Profession? 


There are Opportunities in Medicine, especially Homeopathic 
Medicine. Send for Catalog V. New York Homeopathic Medical 
College and Flower Hospital. 

Roya. S. Cope.anp, A.M., M.D., Dean. 

New York, New York City, Avenue A, 63d and 64th Sts. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


St. M ary’s An Episcopal Southern College for Young Wo- 








men and Girls. Founded 1842. College course 
and preparatory course. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Business course. Strong faculty of 28 teachers. 14 modern build- 
ings, in a grove of oaks. Athletics, horseback riding. Catalogue. 
Rev. Georce W. Lay, Rector. 
Nort Caro.ina, Raleigh, Box 17 (in the Piedmont Region). 


OHIO 


Grand River Institute 


A strictly high grade school with Board, Room and Tuition only 
$200 per year. Large endowment makes this possible. Academic, 
Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Training Courses. 

EARLE W. HAMBLIN, President. 





Onto, Austinburg. 


The Bartholomew-Clifton School 


For Girls. An attractive Home Department. Prepares for the 
best colleges. Advanced course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, Languages, Travel Classes and Domestic Science. 

Miss E. A. Ety, A. M., and Miss M. F. Smitu, Principals. 

Onto, Cincinnati, Clifton, Evanswood, Box T. 


Ohio Military Institute 


Purpose—Carefully balanced academic, 
military and physical training under per- 
sonal supervision. 

Scope—Preparatory department admits to 
colleges on certificate. Lower school for boys of 
8 to 14 years. Only recommended boys taken. 
Location—A picturesque suburb of Cincinnati, 
the great art and music center. Write for 
catalogue to 

A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Box 64, College Hill, Ohio 















High grade. Co-educational. A 

Defiance College select student body; strong faculty. 

New buildings thoroughly equipped. Collegiate, Domestic Science, 

Academic, Teachers’, Commercial, Music, Art, Elocution, and 

Physical Training Departments. $165 for board, room rent and 

tuition. Catalogue. P. W. McREyYNoLps, Prest. 
Onto, Defiance. 


Harcourt Place School for Girls 


In picturesque college town. Offers preparatory and special 
courses including Household Economics course with unique features 
Large campus. Study and travelin Europe under school supervision. 

Miss HARRIETTE MERWIN. 





Onto, Gambier, Box 28. 


Glendale College 


Young women seeking a liberal education in a pleasant home life, 
with beautiful environment, accessible to the advantages of a city, 


apply for catalogues. 
Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 
Onto, Glendale, Suburban to Cincinnati. 





| Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 


Two-year course. Teachers principally from Oberlin College and 
Conservatory of Music. Montessori method by Miss May, trained 
with Dr. Montessori. Address Secretary, Oberlin Kindergarten 


Assn. 
Outo, Oberlin, Drawer 10. 





Western College for Women 


| Ranks with Leading Eastern Colleges. Sixty-first year. A 
center of stimulating life for thoughtful students. Definite re- 
ligious influence. Comprehensive curriculum. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science. 350 acres in campus, farm and gardens. New 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. For illustrated literature 
address 

Mary A. Sawyer, A. M., Litt. D., Dean. 


Onto, Oxford. 








| Dana’s Musical Institute 


Forty-sixth year opens Sept. 14th. Music taught in all its 
branches. Lessons daily and private. Fine dormitories for pupils. 
Pure water, beautiful city, and healthy. Superior faculty. Fine 
recital hall, with an orchestral concert and soloists every Wednesday 
| night. Send for 64-page catalogue blue book and historical sketch to 
WiiiraM H. Dana, R.A.M., President. 


Oxto, Warren. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Birmingham School, Inc. *yrSits"7h< 


School,”” on Main Line P. R. R. 100 acres of park land, 6 Modern 
Bldgs. 75 girls, 12 teachers in residence. Col. Prep. Courses for girls 
not going to dollege. Music, Domestic Science. Dancing. Physical 
work in gymnasium and athletic field under trained director. Catalog 
PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 110. A. R. Grisr, Pres. 


School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall Modern Language, Music, Art and Domes- 
tic Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. 
Rooms with private bath. Hotel Gladstone, Chelsea, Atlantic 
City, N. J., occupied by school during May each year. ag 48. 
Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box Q. 


Wilson College 








For Women Chambersburg, Pa. 


Combines the high standards of the largest and 
strongest women’s colleges with unusually close 
association between faculty and students. Four 
years’ standard college course leading to A. B. 
degree. Music department covers all branches, 
including pipe-organ. 

Full college requirements for admission and gradua- 
tion. Student government and the honor system. 


Located in the beautiful Cumberland Valley, fifty- 
two miles southwest of MHarrisburg. Extensive 
campus and modern buildings. Gymnasium work 
and outdoor games and athletics under trained 
director. Certified water supply and every con- 
dition for physical health and efficiency. 

The college is endowed and rates are moderate. 
Special terms to daughters of ministers. For 
catalogue and book of views address 


Anna Jane Mcheag, ma. WLo., President, Box 200 
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‘ Prepares for college or ’ For Girls. Suburb of Phila- 
Chestnut Hill Academy Prepares for cotteze or | Miss Sayward’s School 53 Sitl- Suburb of Phila- 
business, The high standard of scholarship, the attractive and health- tory and special courses. Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Do- 
ful location, in the elevated country north of Philadelphia and the | miestic Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback rid- 
excellent equipment for physical training are some of the features ing, swimming. Grounds and building enlarged. Develops char- 
which commend this school to parents and boys. Send for catalogue. acter, mind and body. Miss S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chestnut Hill. J.L. Patterson, Headmaster. PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 








George School yrds, ™anagemest Sascendn ocinas - 
preparation. General course, emphasizing English, Science, Man- Pennsylvania College for Women 


ual Training, Domestic Science. New swimming pool. Athletic 


fields, 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek, 25 miles north of Philadelphia. Forty-si year. Delightful location overlooking the city. 
Georce A. Watton, A. M., Principal. Collegiate &nd special courses. Degrees given. Exceptional ad- 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co., George School, P. O. Box 275. vantages in Social Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. 


Dilworth Hall. Prepares for leading colleges with certificate. 
Ha: isb A d fh eniaten eobeaditiaedes Special courses. ee ee ve Sunni 

TT1 — ORA HELEN COoLipGE, Acting President. 

urg ca emy 1786. Modern buildings, PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, Woodland Road. 
large campus. Small classes and individual instruction. Thorough 
college preparation. Rate $400; $450 for single room. Supervised | 
athletics. Separate school for younger boys. We invite closest in- 
vestigation. Catalogue. ArtHur E. Brown, B.A., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box G. 








Thurston Preparatory School 


: ’ For Girls. Highland Hall. Home and day school for girls. College Preparatory, Elective, 
Miss Cowles Schoo Prepares ‘tor ll ot rata rome and Post Graduate Courses. Art, Music. Certificate admits to 
tificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, Art and Domestic leading colleges. Fourteen acres of beautiful grounds. Gymnasium 
Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and and field sports. For Catalogue address Miss ALICE M. THURSTON. 
Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. For catalogue address PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh, 6601 Fifth Avenue. 

THE SECRETARY. EMMA MILTON Cow LEs, A.B., Head of School. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


eechwood | Gp vecmcems ent 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 














A Cultural and Practical School Bishop ETHELBERT TALBOT, Visi 

If by choice or necessity a young woman A select school for a limited number of girls. Attrac- 

is led to some vocation, she will succeed if tive home life and careful oversight. ‘The most congenial and 

she has been trained along the line of her most contented boarding school that I have seen in this country 
oe | Se. ae or ee Tk and Philadephia Beautiful aud pleturesque 

io New 
portant for her as for her brother. situation. Delightful climate. Athletics and outdoor lite. - 
Beechwood offers College Preparatory; Col- lege Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Certificate 


Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, Domestic 
oung lege Departments; Conservatory of Music; Inestlo Art. Arts and Crafta, and flocution. 


Art, Arts and Crafts, Oratory. Courses in 
Women Domestic Science and Arts, Secretaryship. For booklets address The Principal 


Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten 
as ig > Swimming 1, se oe F So 
pply for and new Gymnasium. usual buildings : : 64 years of experi- 

an alogue to Rooms with private bath. ‘Moderate terms. The Darlington Seminar y ence and prodtess 
M. H. REASER, Ph. D., President Box 411, Jenkintown, Penna. in educating girls. College Preparatory, and Special Courses in Art, 
DR. .D.. LL.D., Asso. (28 minutes fi Philadelphia) Domestic Science, English, Music, Vocal Expression. 40-acre cam- 
rn rs nein oe — pus with homelike buildings. Healthful rural location suburban 


PTT | to Philadelphia. Moderate tuition. For catalogue, address 
ee 


Pa., West Chester, Box 508. Mary Evans CHAMBERS,A.M.,Prin. 








Wyoming Seminary satieed tome RHODE ISLAND 


tic Art and Science. Co-educational. Fine buildings. Gymnasium 
and large athletic field. 7oth year opens Sept. 16th. Catalogue. . ’ 
L. L. Spracug, D.D., President. The Misses Bronson’s School 


For a limited number of young girls. Outdoor life. Gymnasium. 
Manual training. Household Arts. General courses. Special care 
‘ ‘ A girls’ school with an for each girl. Send for catalogue. 
Linden Hall Seminary unbroken history since | Ruope IsLanp, Providence, 313 Hope St. 
1746. Beautiful, healthful location. Substantial buildings, modern | 
equipment. Primary, Academic and College Preparatory courses. 


Music, Art, Domestic Science. Business. Home and social life dis- SOUTH" CAROLINA 


tinctive features. Gymnasium. Terms $400. Booklet. Address 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 102 Rev. E.S. HAGEN, Principal. = 


Miss Marshall's School 


FOR GIRLS Oak Lane, Philadelphia 


Purpose: to prepare for life, at home or incollege. In- 
dividual instruction in small c lasses by experienced teach- 
ers. One resident teacher for every six Seendiin pupils, 

Equipment: Estate of four acres in Philadelphia's most 
beautiful suburb. Modern buildings fully equipped oe 
comfort and efficiency. Many trees, ake lawns, an 
a natural lake. 20 minutes from Philadelphia, be 
many educational advantages. 

Courses: General, College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science. 

Athletics: Supervised athletics as a part of healthful 
out-door life. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 
Miss E. S. Marshall, Oak Lane, Philadelphia 





PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 




















'| CONVERSE COLLEGE 
SPARTANBURG, S 
Near Blue Ridge ee Altitude 800 
feet. Ideal climate. No malaria. 


A standard college for women. Courses in in Liberal Arts 
and Sciences; in Fine Arts (Music, Drawing and Paint- 
ing.) Only 190 in Dormitories, Send for Catalogue. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President. 



















| 
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VIRGINIA 


For Young Women 


A college noted for culture 
and refinement. Develops 
Christian character and 
efficient young woman- 
hood. Located in healthful, 
picturesqueSouthwestVir- 
ginia. Pleasant home life; 
sbrick buildings,equipped 
completely with Ai mod- 
ern appliances; ten-acre 
campus. Standard college 
granting A. B. degree, also Preparatory Department. 
Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science, with diplo- 
mas. Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. For catalogue address 
Rev. S. D. LONG, D. D., President, Box 235, Abingdon, Va. 





ener nnn nn ne rr 
Th e Loud oun (Select School for Girls and Young Ladies) 


Electrics to Washington, D. C., every two 
hours. Rare combination of advantages of National Capital with 
those of mountains of Virginia. Health unsurpassed. Personal 
attention to pupils marked feature. Rate, $300. Catalogue. 
Address THE Loupoun. 

ViRrGINIA, Bluemont, Box 600. 





; 77 For Girls and 
Virginia Intermont College 2,,Gits and 
30th year. Boarders limited to1s0. Prep. and Jr. College courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Dom. Science. Musicaspecialty. Modern 
equipment. Delightful climate. Large campus. Close  super- 
vision of health and habits. Terms $200 to $300. Catalog. 

VirciniA, Bristol, Box 127. J.T. HENDERSON, A. M., Pres. 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute 


For Girls. College Preparatory, Literary, Music, Art, Expression 
and Business Courses. Certificate admits to leading colleges. New 
buildings. Ten-acrecampus. Athletics. Gymnasium. Terms mod- 
erate. Catalogue and views. Mrs. EL1zaBETH MAY WILLIS, B. P., 

VirGinia, Chatham, Box 12. Prin. 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 


And School of Music. College preparatory. Certificate adinits 
to University of Va., and all leading colleges. Music, business, 
elocution, art, piano tuning, orchestra, band and pipe organ. Terms, 
$175 to$2s50. Noextras. Address S.C. L., 

VirGinia, Dayton, Box 115. 


; Home School for lim- 

Leache Wood Seminary Home School for tim- 

one hour from Old Point Comfort, College preparation, special 

courses, native French teacher. Music. Climate permits out-of- 

door study al! winter. Cottage at beach for week-ends. Terms $325. 
Miss Acnes D. WEst, Principal. 








Virciia, Norfolk. 


dyear “After Highest Virginia Standards.” $250- 


Southern Female College 


Dom: Te 
Mive buildings: ~t Students from 20 States. Ideal climate. 
Antuur Krue Davis, A. M., 222 Covrece Prace, Peterseure, Vinca 














ollins College Wee 
) Women 
Founded 1842. College Course (4 pears), ollege Preparatory (2 
etal Music, Art, etc. On an esta 

alley of Virginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke. Buildings equipped 
for 250 students and 35 officers and teachers, Catalogue and views. 


Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, 


TENNESSEE a 
ennessee (ollese 


for Young Women 





| 
| 
|= 






Murfreesboro. Tenn. 











Where Girls Become Happy, Healthy, Intelligent Women 
Conducted under influences that make for liberal education 
and spiritual queens. Complete reperesety and col- 
legiate courses leading to A.B. degree. Splendid advantages 
in music, art, languages and pedag . Delightful social 
life and home influences. Situation in beautiful Cumber- 
land foothills—unexcelled for health. ‘Terms reasonable. 
Write for catalogue. Address Registrar. 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 617 Main St. 













| Limited, Select Home College for the 
| Buford College higher culture of women. Beautiful 
highland campus of 25 acres. Athletics and physical culture empha- 
sized. Four years’ college course. Conservatory advantages in Music, 
Art and Expression. Write for Year Book. 
Mr. E. G. Burorp, Regent. Mrs. E. G. Burorp, President. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville, Box I. 


Martin College 


For Girls and Young Women. Preparatory and Junior College. 
Modern buildings. In the Blue Grass Hills of Middle Tennessee. 
Health Record unsurpassed. Strong faculty. Rates reasonable. 
Write for catalog. W. T. Wywnn, President. 

TENNESSEE, Pulaski, Box H. 


: VERMONT. 
Hopkins Hall 


An endowed school for girls. 130 acres overlooking Lake Cham- 
plain. Well equipped building. Outdoor sports all the year. Up- 
per and lower school. College preparatory and general courses. 
Write for circular. Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal 

VERMONT, Burlington. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 
In Alleghanies, 2300 feet above sea, near Greenbrier White Sul- 

phur. Fine buildings; modern equipment; large campus. Courses in 

Liberal Arts, Music, Art, Elocution, Business, Terms $280.00 

Catalogue on request. R. C. SOMMERVILLE, A.M., President. 
WEsT VirciniA, Lewisburg, Box 58. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia College 


For Women. (Junior). In Valley of Virginia, famed for health 
and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College courses. Music, 
Art, Expression. Domestic Science. For catalogue apply to the 
President. 

VirGiniA, Roanoke. 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


For Young Ladies. Opens Sept. roth, 1914. In Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds, modern 
appointments. Students the past session from 35 States. Terms 
moderate. Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. 

VirGiniA, Staunton. Miss E. C. Wermak, Principal. 


Pe cco tr tetra a a tS 

Formerly the Virginia Female Institute. 
Stuart Hall Founded 1843. A Church School for Girls in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. College preparation or general courses 
with diploma. Special advantages in music and art. Gymnasium 


and field sports. Catalogue and views on request. : 
Marta PENDLETON Dvuvat, Principal. 





| 

















VircintA, Staunton. 





e of 700 acres, in the beautiful 








Box 323, Hollins, Virginia 
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WISCONSIN" 


















Situated on high, 
well-drained land 


NORTHWEST 


Military and Naval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wis., and Highland Park, lilinois 


A select school with a high standard 
of Academic work, supplemented 
by the physical, moral and social 
benefits of a Military and Naval 
life. Limited enrollment; references 
required. For catalogue which will 
be of interest to thoughtful and dis- 
criminating parents, address 


Col. B. P, DAVIDSON, Superintendent 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 














oN. 
& 





i 


imps and Summer Schools 


Red Blooded American Boys 


are sure to be interested in the varied activities 
of the cadets at 


St. John’s Military Academy 


eee (Episcopal) The American Rugby 


It is a school where, as one graduate puts 
it, “Adi the cravings of a real boy are satisfied,” 
and it is also a place where boys can get just the 
splendid scholastic and physical training neces- 
sary to fit them for the give and take of our busy 
American life. 8t. John’s is classed by the 
government as a distinguished institution. Full 
particulars by mail. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 18-A, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





W Est. 1855. Certificate privilege 
. ayland Academy with a colleges. Christian 
home school. Both sexes. 8th grade to rst year college, all courses. 5 
buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large lake 
offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $280. Piano, violin, 
vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalogue. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, P.O. Box BB. Epwin P. Brown 





Milwaukee-Downer College 


A college for women; of high standing; able faculty; good build 
ings, library, and equipment. For information address REGISTRAR, 
Eten C. Sasun, A. M., Litt. D., President. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 








Minne-Wawa 

Algonquin National Park, Ontario, Canada. Summer Camp for 
Boys and Young Men. Permanent Camp—wholesome surroundings. 
Careful oversight. Canoeing, fishing, observation of nature and 


wild animal photography. For booklet A, reference, etc., address 
New Jersey, Bordentown. W. L. Wise, Ph. B. 


™ . Nova Scotia. For Boys under 16, 
Camp Mooswa This camp offers all land and water 
sports and some special features due to the more lenient game 
and forest laws in Nova Scotia. Boys from Missouri have returned 
for a second season. There's a reason you should know. Booklet 
tells the whole story. Georce H. Carn, A. B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, 45 Goden St. 











I oe 
Camp Eastford 


“The Place for a Boy." Bungalow, Tents. Land and water sports 
Crafts. “Hikes.” Camp mother. Booklet, Mr. & Mrs. JoHN 
MARVIN, 32 Bowdoin St., Worcester, Mass. 

Connecticut, Eastford, Crystal Lake. 


N sc A Camp for Girls. Under the auspices of the 
Shampishu New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
Old colonial farm house. Shore frontage on Long Island Sound 
Tents; orchard; woods. Swimming, boating, tennis and other out- 
door sportstaught. Camp fire stories. Trips to historical points. 
Address 
Connecticut, New Haven, 





07 York Street. 











where boys learn by doing. Actual contact— 


School on a Farmire strestmnrieeccn sen 





a 670 acre farm. As the seasons change, every day brings new and real experience. Putthe whole boy 
to work where he will get the “how” as well as the “why.” Shops, work with tools and animals, deep woods, 


a beautiful lake, tramps, boating, bathing, sports, right associates, with an exceptional school and camp equip- 
ment—just the thing the city boy most needs—vigorous healthful, out-of-door life in the sunshine. The Summer Camp Session 
opens June 15th. Get catalog and particularsfrom The Interlaken School, Edward A. Rumely, President, Rolling Prairie, Ind. 
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Camp Abena for Girls 


8th season. Belgrade Lakes, Maine. Bungalows and Tents. 
Water sports. Tennis, Archery, Handicrafts, Dramatics, Horseback 


Riding. Experienced counsellors. Booklet. 
Miss HortEeNsE HERSOM. 


District or Co_umsBtA, Washington, Sidwell’s Friends School. 


Camp Runoia for Girls 


Belgrade Lakes, Me. Eighth season. 
Horseback riding, tutoring, experienced counselors. 
booklet. 


New York, New York City. 

‘ " For Girls and Young Women. On Our 
Camp Teconnet Bo, ciinat? cae eee tte New 
dining hall, assembly house and tents. Swimming, fishing, canoe- 
ing, motor boating. Land and water sports. Under personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Cuartes F. Towne (Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools) and Mrs. Towne. Address 

RuHopE IsLANbD. Providence, 10 Eames Street. 


Camp Ono 

The Home Camp for Girls, Raymond, Maine. Season opens 
July ist, closes Aug. 31st, 1914. Terms $100.00. Send for 
Booklet. 


Land and water sports. 
Illustrated 


Miss Ponp, Miss WEISER. 
Horace Mann School. 


Mrs. NELLIE M. Hoyr. 
Massacuusetts, Brookline, 15 Waverly St. 


Camp Evergreen for Boys 


On the shore of Big Indian Pond, St. Albans, Maine. Land and 
water sports, under careful supervision. Terms $100 for the season. 
For booklet apply to 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjy. D. WEEKs 
Hyde Park, 48 Summer Street 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
; 4 Situated 40 miles north- 
Camp Ohuivo for Girls west of Portland, Maine, 
on the shore of Thompson Pond. The Pond is 8 miles long and affords 
opportunity for swimming, boating, etc. All land and water sports 
in charge of expert instructor. Folk lore, games, dances, arts and 
crafts, and tennis. Camp number limited to insure individual-atten- 
tion. For complete information address: 
N. J., Montclair, 86 Valley Rd. Mrs. Martua L. HANABURGH. 


Blue Mountain Family Camps 


The Most Efficient Camp Plan for all the family. Each camp sep- 
arate, Select. Kineo Junior—Boys 8-15. Kineowatha—Girls 8-15. 
Kindergarten—Children. Bungalows—dining hall—hotel service. 
Rates reasonable. Illustrated booklets. IrRvING W. McCoLt. 

New York, New York City, Hotel McAlpin. 


Camp Androscoggin for Boys 


In the Maine Woods. Eighth season. Ideal situation. 





Complete 





equipment. All kinds of sports. Manual training. Tutoring. S.uper- 
ior table. Camp physician. Experienced councilors. Long-dis- 
tance telephone. Write for Booklet. E. M. HEA ty. 
New York, Brooklyn, Pratt Institute. 
Camp Winnecook for Boys 
Twelfth Season. On Lake Winnecook, Unity, Maine. One of the 


best locations in N. E. Tents in the pines. Land and water sports. 
Archery, Woodcraft. Camping trips. Tutoring, Photography. In- 
dian lore and Manual Arts under experts. Camp Booklet. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Salem, 43 Shore Rd. HERBERT L. RAND, Director 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Camp Algonquin 


Asquam Lake, N. H. Where boys are busy all the time; whcre 
they learn something worth while; from which they return strong 
physically and strong in character. 29th Season. Tutoring. For 
booklet, address, Epwin DEMenrrtTTE, Prin., DeMeritte School. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 815 Boylston St. 





Camp Fairweather 


For Girls. Francestown, N. H. Happy, healthful vacation. Landand 
water sports. Folk and social dancing. Picnics in groves of pine 
on mountain top and lake shore. Handicrafts, domestic science, 
nature talks. Ill. booklet. MATILDA FAIRWEATHER, Director. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 556 Chapel Street. 


Setoment complete. 
All wholesome land 
and water sports. 





Camp Wellesley, Lake Ossipee, New Hampshire 


Address wane &. BENNER, 7 CURVE ST., oo Mi aamleanes 





Trail’s End Camp for Girls 


Outdoor life in the Kentucky Mountains with horseback riding, 
boating, swimming, etc. Trip to Mammoth Cave in August. Rates 
reasonable. Booklet upon request. 

Miss M. D. SNYDER. 


Kentucky, Lexington, 362 So. Broadway. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Camp Setucket 


Cape Cod, Brewster, Mass. For children from infancy to 10 
years old. Bright, sunny home. Invigorating air of the pines and 
sea. Motherly and expert care. Play in the sand and groves. 
Modernized farm house. For information address 

MASSACHUSETTS, Brewster. Miss A.W. Foster, Registered Nurse 

Eighth season. Cape Cod. 


Camp Wampanoag Buzzards Bay. A salt water 


camp for boys from 8 to 15 inclusive. Scouting over old Indian 
trails. Land and water sports, prizes. Athletics under experi- 
enced college men. Camp mother. Illustrated Booklet. 
ALvinE E. Dopp, Director, ALpricu TAyLor, Assistant. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newton Center, 230 Grant Ave. 











OCn <C> < dO OCa<3E>+30 
S For 
Sea Pines Camp «:.. 
Brewster, Mass. Cape Cod Bay 


On the 100-acre estate of the Sea Pines Home School 
~for Girls. 1000 feet of shore front. Abundance of 
resinous pines. Attractive Bungalow. Tents. Out- 
door and indoor sleeping. Safe boating and swimming. 
Sports. Esthetic dancing. Handicrafts. Corrective 
gymnastics. Experienced Sea Pines Teachers; 
tutoring in any branch if desired. Excellent advan- 
tages for art courses. Special attention given to physi- 
cal and mental hygiene. Six wecks of wholesome and 
ennobling outdoor life. Conditions most congenial to 
developing personalities. $100 for six weeks. Special 
arrangements for longer season. See advertisement 
of Sea Pines Home School for Girls in this issue. 


Address Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Brewster, Mass. , Box K 
oe OE Se IO 0 Ee <8 


NEW HAM MPSHIRE—— 


5 
? 
: 


: 


















For 
Girls 


| Sargent ‘Camp 





PETERBORO, N. H. 
One of the finest and best eq equinpe i in America. 
1100 feet above the sea level. eld and water sports. 
Tramping, nature study, arts and crafts. The safety and 
health of our campers is the first consideration. For illus- 
trated booklet address 


z 
: 
Dr. D, A. SARGENT, President | 
The Secretary, 20 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. | 








NT4 “‘The Place of Pleasant Laughter.” 
W innetaska Squam Lake, Holderness, N. H. A girls’ 
camp that is distinctive. Makes girls vigorous in body, competent, 


self-reliant and democratic, through sharing the responsibilities of 

land and water trips and the companionship of camp life. Nature 

study a real feature. Handicrafts. All sports. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS, Waban. Dr. and Mrs. JOHN B. May. 


16th 
year 


Full fleet. Able 
council. For illus- 
trated booklet 
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Camp Acadia 
Situated at Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire. Sixth season. 
For girls, 8 to 15. Councilor positions all filled. For illustrated 


booklet address 
J. Grant Quimepy, M. D. 
New Hampsutre, Lakeport, Box C. 


Camp Idlewild for Boys 


Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H.; Long Lake, Harrison, Maine. 23rd 
year. 2 complete camps—Senior and Junior. Seniors spend July 
in Maine, August in N. H. Juniors, reverse. 
features no other camp provides. Illustrated booklet. Address 

MASSACHUsETTS, Boston, Exchange Bldg. Joun M. Dick, B. D. 


NEW YORK 
Camp Pok-O’-Moonshine 





i 


Adirondacks. Unquestionably one of the finest camps in the 
country. oth season. $10,000 equipment. Rates absolutely in- 
clusive. Address 


Dr. C. A. Rostnson, Principal, Peekskill Academy. 
New York, Peekskill. 


y It is pre-eminently suited to boys ten to 
Camp Gahada sixteen years of age and located in the 
Adirondacks, offering careful supervision, modern equipment and 
rare camp atmosphere; tutoring; all branches of woodcraft, athletics 
and aquatics; fine grounds, commodious lodge; long canoe and land 


trips. Illustrated booklet. WiuuraM B. Erner, Director. 
New York, Schenectady, P. O. Box 223c. 


On Lake Champlain. 
Repton Camp for Boys 93,, kak Champlain. 
N. Y. June 30-Sept. 1st. Boating, swimming, all outdoor sports. 
Cruising on motorboat, organized hikes through Adirondacks, etc. 
In personal charge of head master of Repton School. For illustrated 


catalogue address O. C. Roacn, 
New York, Tarrytown, Box C-7. 





’ 
St. Ann’s Camp for Boys 
Lake Champlain. $75 for the Season. Ask for Catalogue. 
St. ANN's ACADEMY. 
New York, N. Y., 153 East 76th St. 





je, For Girls who love a good time. Schroon 
Camp Cedar Lake, Adirondack Mountains. No studies. 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain climbing, auto trip to Lake George. 
Large cottage, screened sleeping porch. 2 weeks stay, $25, provides 
bedding—8 weeks, $125, covers transportation. Discount and club 
rates. Ages 16 to 25. Reference required. Booklet. Miss Fox. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4048 Chestnut Street. 


‘ A real *‘Woodsey” camp for boys frum 9 to 17. 
Camp Penn Seniors and Juniors occupy shores a mile 
apart. Semi-independent camps of threes and fours, with experienced 
leaders, give assurance of individual care. 500 acres of woods and 
clearing. Kitchen-garden and dairy on grounds. References re- 
quired. Address Cuas. G. TayLor, M. A., Manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, St. Martin's. 


Mackenzie School 


On Lake Walton. Summer Quarter of regular work with camp 
recreations and any necessary private coaching, beginning July 8th, 
1914. A new solution of the vacation problem. Secretary will 
forward detailed information. 

New York, Orange Co. 


W , ‘ Woodland, New York. Will 
Camp ake Robin open its tenth successful season 
as a camp for younger boys exclusively. Tent life, athletics, swim- 
ming, woodcraft, mountain climbing, nature study, manual train- 
ing. Parents interested in arranging for a happy, healthy, out-of- 
door summer for their boy can obtain full information by appl ing to 

New Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoln High School. Mr. H.G. LittLe. 


OHIO 


Tut Laxe Erie 
Wah-pe-ton Sore"Gae 
On Lake Erie, near Ashtabula, Ohio. Ideal location, complete 
equipment, expert leadership. Real Camping—Hikes—-Swimming— 
Boating—Fishing-Athletics. Tutoring if desired. Moderate Fee. 
Let me send you my illustrated booklet. C. A. Durr, 
Onto, Ashtabula. Young Men's Christian Association. 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


i | 


Camp Wyndcroft for Girls 


For girls of ten to sixte:n. On a breeze swept eminence two miles 
from Lake Erie. Tents or house. Supervision in swimming, boating, 
horseback riding, tennis, craft work and sketching. Booklet. Mas, 
A. B, Luce, New York, 143 Liberty Street. 

Oxnto, Kingsville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 


2000 feet above sea in pine-laden air of Poconos. Near New York 
and Philadelphia. 


| 





PENNSYLVANIA, Phila., 905 So. 47th St. Muss BLANCHE D. Price. 


VERMONT 


For Girls. Healthful location. Pure water. 
Aloha Camps Safe sanitation. Water sports. Tennis, golf 
and handcrafts. 


Nature study, horseback riding, mountaineering. 
Substantial house. New assembly hall. Board floor tents. Girls’ wet- 
fare our first care. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gutick, Han- 
over, N. 

Lake Morey, Vt., & Lake Katherine, N. H. Tenth season. 


2 For Girls and Young 
The Tela-Wauket Camps [er Gitls and Voung 
Vermont. Large rustic bungalow with fireplace, pool table, piano, etc. 
Sleeping bungalows, private pond, athletic field, clay tennis courts. 
Saddle horses, riding master. Corps of directors. Terms $110 per 
season, ten weeks; $12 per week. Noextras. Illustrated booklet. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 10 Bowdoin St. Mr. AND Mrs.C.A.Roys. 


Camp Ken-Jocketee for Girls 


In the wooded hills of Vermont. Bungalows and tents, horseback 
riding, swimming, boating, all outdoor sports. Annex for older girls. 
Camp provides linen and blankets. Address Mrs. JAMEs W. Tyson, 
South Strafford, Vt., or Mtss EMMA FENNO STRINGER. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Hingham. 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN 
On Lake Champlain 


An ideal Camp for Boys. 2lst Year. Every convenience 
for safety and comfort. Waterproof Tents with floors. Fleet 
of rowboats and canoes. Two motor boats. Fishing, swim- 
ming, baseball, tennis, all land and water sports. Trips to 
Adirondacks, Green Mountains, and Montreal. Best of food 
and plenty of it. Leaders are experienced college men. Tutor- 
ing if desired. Camp physician. Long-distance telephone. 
References required. Illustrated booklet upon application. 
J. CLARK READ, Director, 270 West 72d Street, New York. 


WISCONSIN 


. for Girls. On Green Lake, one of the 
Sandstone Camp most picturesque loéations in Wis- 
consin. Girls of all ages. Safe instruction in swimming, rowing, 
canoeing, and land sports. Tutoring, handcrafts, music. Tent life, best 
of meals. Season $100. Address directors. Miss Erva T. Hotrorp, 
Green Lake, Wis. Muss Estner G. COCHRANE, 

580 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn 























The Pioneer Western Camps 


Separate Camps for Girls, Boys and Adults. Unusual equipment. 


toth Season. Address 
Director. 


WISCONSIN, Mercer, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ilinois. 


GPoD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE agrees to return 


to parents or guardians, on simple request, the money paid for 
the first term of any school or college advertised by it, if the 


institution proves to be not as represented 1 im any particular. 
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Pueblo, Colo., Shopping District. 
WE 


A Scene in Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts 


offer the user of small space a guaranteed circulation of 375,000 copies, the result of our 
policy of guaranteeing the reiiability of advertisements accepted, the use of display A ha® A] 


illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Ra 


per agate line each insertion. 
SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- 
etins “free-lHand Cooking,” 10 cts.; *“*The Up-To-Date Home,” 64 2f., 15 cts. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St.. CHICAGO, ILL, 
HUBBARD’S 

Coltapsibie t BABY | YARD 
oy coy os Or aa” 
worth much, Canvas lining inside, Beck: 


let FREE. lers everywhere or direct. 
HUBBARD CO., inc., Dept. N, 87 Gold St., H. ¥. City 


* HOME IRONING MACHINE 


An inéxpensive machine that irons clothes many times faster than with flat 
irons; does it better and very much cheaper. Can be heated at an hourly 
30 Day Free Trial. Send for free booklet. 


cost of less than one cent. . 
The Modern Laundry Equipment Company, 1123 Gest St., Ciucinnati, Ohio 


No more guessing about your jelly cups and fruit jars. 400 gummed 

labels covering all kinds of fruit, perforated in book form, postage 

prepaid, 15c. THE ART STATIONERY COMPANY 
Depart ment A, 4413 Woburn Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


* PROTECTALL DRESS BAG 


For Daily Use 
Keeps your garments in wearing condition. 
Always free from dust, dirt, soot, lint, moths 
and wrinkles. Sanitary, convenient, ready for 
use at any moment. SAVES CLEANING 
\ AND PRESSING BILLS. Made of soft, pli- 
} able material. Will last for years. TRY ONE. 
} Money back guarantee. Weight 8 oz. Price 


Postpaid 50 cts. 

THE PROTECTALL CO., ANDERSON, IND. 
a 2 a. a a ee mo 

Save washing. Make the little tots happy. 
Keep them strong and sturdy. 
Built for service—of the finest quality material, fit and 
workmanship. Write for descriptive booklet showing 
styles, patterns, etc., or order now, stating age and sending 
price of garment wanted. Ages ig to 2 years, 50c, ages 
3 to 6 years, 65c; ages 7 to 10 years, 75¢. 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 

364 Main St. Dubuque, lowa 


LABELS FOR FRUITS AND 
PRESERVES In books containing 528 


labels, 24 different names, 
22 perforated labels al each popular variety, gummed. 

Sea sa rem & we eee 

Ss WBERRY PRESERVES 5 | 

Se emia m@ eee eee eee See ee eee ae am ae 
Attached to glass or jar in an yoo Invaluable to the housewife. 
Price 25 cents per book. Complete sample book, 15 cents. Stamps ac- 
cepted. Liberal discounts to agents. - seller. Send for book now. 
THE POULTRY ITEM, Box H, Sellersville, Penna. 


































August forms close July Ist. 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 


Writo for more information. Address. 
New York, N. Y. 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


WEDOIN 


Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
rere styles, best quality, prepaid anywhere. Monogram 
Write for pamiet: 


100 Visiting Cards 50c. 


Stationer 
133A Summer Street, BOSTON 


ESTABROOK 





Insure Your China and Glass 
t Against nicks and cracks by using 


PEERLESS PLATE AND PLATTER PROTECTORS 


on your kitchen faucets. 50 cents per p 


air 
Send money order or stamps toM. H. CASSELL, Bex 363,Davenport, lowa 


STRAWBERRIES 


A hulled with the NIP-IT huller are neater for the table—the 
fruit never gets crushed. No stained fingers, no seeds under 
nails, and so easy and quick! Will last forever. Ask your 
dealer for the NIP-ITor send 10c.tomfrs. Agents wanted. 
W. STEPHENS & CO., 84 Newton St., Waltham, Mass. 


For Your Summer Gowns 


you will need a necklace of hand made perfume beads. Six colors, 15 shacles, 
they harmonize with any dress. The natural perfume lasts indefinitely. 
18 inch chain, $1.00; 60 inch, $2.50. Suitable foralloccasions. Catalog, 


| SHUMWAY BEAD CO., 4095 LAKESIDE, KIRKLAND, WASH. 


| * Beautiful Casserole——$1.75 


Snowy white casserole with holders of new craftsman design, 
elegantly finished in nickel. Regular Value from $3.50 to $6. 
OUR PRICE ONLY $1.75—$2 if west of Mississippi. 

SANITARY CASSEROLE CO., Dept. K, SEBRING, O. 


ding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. 
i , and folds into small roll. 


Weight 15 pounds, 
Full length baths, far better than tin tubs. Lasts 
for years, Write for special agents offer and full 
description. ROBINSON MFG. CO. 24 Factories Bldg., 
TOLEDO. OHIO. Manufacturers Turkish Bath Cabinets. 


Stylish Cool Comfortable 


WHITE POPLIN PUMPS 


are what you need this Summer. We make 
them for Women, Misses, Children and Infante, 
and sell direct to you. Style No.1 hasa 
detachable strap. Send for Circular E 
showing styles from 60c to $1.50. 
We moke especially attractive 
Satin Boudoir Slippers in 10 

different colors for $1.25. 
UNITED SLIPPER CO. 

34 Washington St. 
Havyerbill 


















No. 2 
Price $1.50 


The University of Chicago 


‘| HOME ‘-tercc.iomec 
| STUDY 


tion by correspondence, 
For detailed in- 
formation address 
22nd Year 


U. of C.(Div M) Chicago, fil. 








If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine June 1914 Moneyback Advertisements 
wover frony discarded Save Your Steps oie iy aiywhere. 


New Rugs carpet, rugs and rags. 


Booklet sent upon request 
ge Corp. 


American Rug and Radical Carpet 
66-172. Kast 124th Street, New York City. 


* SEELY FIRELESS COOKERS ARE 


Made by a Woman—-Hokcs 4 loaves bread, E 
3 foods—Comfert level roasting and bak- 


ing boiling withvut radiators—All alu- 
minum—Tastitatioa — sizes—Reputation BEST 
world-wide. The Frances A. Seely Co., 5809 
Harper Ave.. Chicago, lil., Dept. X. 


Stop tacking and untacking * 
Put on ironing board ip bate with — CATCH CLIP: S 
You can do it in t nds without sewing and unsewing, | 
To change cover “‘Just lift d ro Clip.” “*Just as easy as easy. 

ou can use it over and over. Firm and solid. 25 
Full set postpaid ae Cc 
If your dealer does not keep them send to 
IRONING BOARD CLIP CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
A few good agents wanted, 





Station B 





Mrs. Housewife: 
You can't afford to be without this. big 
help which, a¢ dow cost, gives a stylish lux- 
ury and fills a home zed. 


The Folding Tray-Wagon 
Sets or clears the table in one wip. Gives 
invaluable service in parlor, kitchen, sew- 
ing room. All steel; sanitary; handsome 
rubber tires. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Dy Write for free book. 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Rox 32 Bloomfield, Ind. 








Sty lish gowns, a skirts 

Maternity coun Stoel eat uae chan 
wear. No more ripping, basting or cutting to alter 
waist, lengthen or shorten skirt. Write for Free Sam- 
: ples. Summer Style Book and 

10 Day Free Trial Offer. Ad- 


Tile Wile - 7 dress me personally. Mrs. 
Fonae miter Grace Minor, care Beyer & 
Ls illiams Se Co., Dept. 


Buffalo 










The Pure FOOD Dessert 
Made with Milk---nourishing. Ideal food 
for children and invalids. Served 
with fruit, berries, etc., a delicious 
family dessert. When frozen 
makes perfect ice cream. 


10 Junket Tablets 10 Cts. 


At Druggists or Grocers. 


















ew WECNS \ iy. 4 
Help Your Own Feet 
Your Corns, bunions and callouses were 
caused by pressure at some time by ill-fitting shoes. 


The Pedicure isa g, Scientific | 


for Men and Women that absolutely relieves and prevents 
Corns, Bunions and Callouses; it transfers its operations 
to the shoe; it makes the shoe fit perfectly and does not maltreat 
the foot. Place knob where shoe presses, MO more corns or 
aching feet. Write today for free booklet giving full 
particulars with list of everything for foot comfort. 


THE PEDICURE CO., Dept. H, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


tutions. 














Beautiful .permanent biack gloss: finish. Height, 31 in., 8 in. 
rubber tire wheels. Two Oval Trays, Extra Heavy Steel, 26 in. 
and 28in. Price $10 =a prepaid. Pacific Coast $12. Bovok- 
a let free. Hundreds bought by G. H. readers in last five years. 


te @ Wilkes TRAY CO., - © 433 West Gist Place, Chicago, IM. 


\* Peerless Cherry Pitter 


Quick—efficient—pits cherries perfectly. 
Send roc coin or stamps. _ Agents wanted. 
Hardware Specialty Mfg. Co., 4412 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

*GORN FORK THAT CUTS tnc%ccs Sita’ to" waste: 


With this device you can —- eating corn as you never did before. 
Can also be used as servi. 
Prices: Ster he inte $30-$35 per doz. 
uadruple plated $12 per doz. 
A. M. LATHA 


» 716 Stevens Avenue, Portland, Maine 
saveroox Invalids 1 
SAYBROOKANVAHGS LYray): 
should be inevery home. It makes i- 
ble the serving of meals in bed with the 
same comfort that you enjoy at your 
dining table. Don’t wait for sickness, < 
order now. Delivered anywhere for 
$2.75. Our literature on request. 


The Chapman Bros. Co, 
Saybrook Pt., Conn. 


More Butter—Better Butter 


Right at Hom 
zt We'll show you how to do it with the 
%*Minnetonna Home Creamery 
and guarantee results. The Home Creamery is a complete plant 
made in 8 sizes. Ripens, works, churns, colors, salts butter 
ready for table or market. Write us for free catalog and talk 


to your dealer. 
MINNETONNA COMPANY 
Dept. 51 OWATONNA, MINN, 

































Let us send you this book on 5 days’ approval! without Ic cost 
“SYSTEM OF HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS” 


fis the needed basis for housekeeping efficiency. Just read it and if you don't 
think ic fills a vital need in your own home, return it in postage-paid wrapper 
sent with it. Contains complete information and a perfect accounting system 
that will save money and worry in home management; adaptable to any size 
home or income. 

Write for it today. If you keep it, send us $5 00, or $1.00 now 

and $1.00 a month for five months (check or money order) 


Ideal present for brides 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS COMPANY 
2913 Guilford Ave. =: =: Baltimore, Md. 










Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 


HAS pied se'y mage 2 apo! , not cheap 






fal in quan- 
tities; got = Lae dandy ferent and sold only 
through. exe lusive e are only too glad 






submit sketch in to harmonize with sur- 
<a gs of the room. 

For Porch, Bungalow, Summer Home 

‘Woven in selected camel's hair in natural undyed 

or pure wool in any color tone. Any length, 

we lé . Order through 

your intabdiad, Waite us for color card—today. 


Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 









*x“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Ironing Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use im the laundry room _ of 

Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospit 

Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances are modern 
and thoroughly satisfactory. 


Write for ou complete and handsomely illustrated No. G 14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon re juest. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 634 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Residences, Apartment 
als, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 


‘Send for it today. 
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A PERFECT GIFT FOR THE BRIDE BREAD MAKING TROUBLES . ENDED 


De Luxe Editions 
Mahogany Case $3.50 ‘Oak Case $2.50 The Domestic Science Bread 
A simple, complete and entirely new idea that plans 
expenditures ahead and saves worry. Vertical file % Cabinet takes care of the dough 
and card system including 12 monthly bill files— Proper heat and moisture are essential to suc- 
cash accounts—division of expenditures—monthly cessful bread making. Our cabinets contain 
and yearly summaries — budgets for various these requirements. Simple to operate. Pro- 
incomes and full directions. duces bread of high quality; fine texture. 
The only specially designed system for saving From start to finish bread made and baked 
by business methods—no bookkeeping ‘ dee} 54 es. No. 4, capacity oneto nine 
k led ry—at leadi dealers Y an 
7 WADTSHNnA TE by the babiishers pe aes ™ | THE HUMBERT MPG. 00., Montclair, N. J. 


{TS SHADE | TARTSHODAL 
ROLLERS 

Wood or tin rollers, “*Improved”’ 

requires no tacks. Inventor’s 
Score on Zt. 
















Washes arrest vem blankets to 
fine laces. Tub of clothes washed in 


to Io minutes. A child can operate it. 


Agents Waneod, ~ price on eomple postpaid. 
r terms and trial offer. 


STEWART-. SKINNER CO. 137 Cherry St., Worcester, Mass. 
Cake Secrets 

36-Page Book FREE 
Contains many cake recipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, also 
valuable hints on cake baking. One 
woman writes us: “I learned more 
about cake making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 


than from any other book.” Write today 
for this book. 


crn, GAKE FLOUR 
Not Not Self-Rising Rising 

FOR HOME CAKE BAKING 
An excellent flour for the finest, whitest cakes 
and puddings. Keeping —— just as 
good in July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cooking teach- 


ers. Sold by leading grocers in clean 
sanitary packages. If you cannot gvt ic, 


write Us. IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. G, Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. 
































A Ready-Built 
Sleeping Porch 


A sve sewing, reading room 

All sizes at or nursery. That’s what your 

your deal- porch will be when equipped with 

érs or send these modern slat fabric shades. 

for catalog. = effect, they add a room to your 
ouse. 


Aerolux No-Whip Porch Shades 


permit .you to see out, prevent others 
seeing in--can’t flap in ‘the wind, multi- 
adjustable, decorative, efficient. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
378 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 





































































— quickly and easily 
exterminated. No 
mixing, no muss, no 
trouble—spreacis—itself— 
just press the tube. Clean, 
simple, rure. Use on ony bait. 
Keeps indefinitely. 25¢ and 
21.00 tubes at any druggist's 
or direct from us prepaid. 
Money back if it doesn’t work. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
734 Limestone 5t., Springfield, O- 













Delivered 
THIS BEAUTIFUL SERVING TRAY 


Hand Embossed on Plate of Copper or Silver 
with your monogram or initials. ‘The frame of the | ; 
tray is solid mahogany; embossing is protected by A Woman’s Chance 


glass; guaranteed waterproof. 
There are not so very many things that a woman can do to earn money in her 


NOT SOLD IN ANY STORES spare time, but we have a plan that has enabled hundreds of women to become 

* u ld not find ift more beautiful independent. Only recently Mrs. Martin Shafer, ina small town in New 
Gift Book Free — ‘ane to delight. 5 The sana York, earned $99.30 by giving usa part of her spare time. And it is pleasant, 
agreeable work that will surely appeal to you. There are any number of homes 


Illustrating many trays is original; the tray is a thing of per- 

and eros ecvadl gilts Hah ge weer and will serve edhe ca in your community where our magazines would be welcomed regularly, and 

not sold in any stores. lifetime. Size 12 x 18 inches. your courtesy in pointing out our plan will be appreciated by all with whom 
you come in contact. If you have a few spare hours that you would be willing 


Your money refunded if you are not satisfied in every way. to exchange for as many dollars, drop us a postal for our book *‘What Others 


Have Done."’ 
CHARLES N. KAIN, 303 ARROTT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 1 OO sai meebedsiaiiientil sibs AZINE 


119 West 40th Street w York 
If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page ns 
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BECOME : 
A NURSE. || _hatseless Screen Doors 


| payed ne pn P and as many ae 
- 3 in other countries, never slam, 
WE have trained thou- | Phy, ? Secnmne they are equipped with 


sands of women in | it 
their own homes to earh | ae 4a ” 
$10 to $25 a week as j : = 2 DIME 


nurses. Our graduates * ; : 

number 7000—a record =) SCREEN DOOR 
unequaled by any insti- By 3 

tution. Send for “How wre 

I Became a Nurse”’—248 my : CHECK 
pages with actual experi The rubber bumper first checks the door, then allows 


ences of Chautauqua it to close softl At 
. 8 - 2 your hardware or housefurnishi 
Nurses. Forty-eight illustrated lesson pages sent free to all inquirers. store or by mail for 12 cents in stamps. Address ies 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing CALDWELL MFG. CO., D-1 Jones St, Rochester, N. Y. 


374 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jainestown, N. Y. 


MOTH-PROOF CEDAR CHEST 


ON FREE TRIAL—NO MONEY DOWN 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 














| * FRUIT JAR RINGS 

| are guaranteed to seal air-and-juice-tight. Their 
use is preserve insurance. Soft, strong, elastic — 
don’t crack—fit snug. 


Come, 12 unexcelled quality rings in a box—every one guar- 
anteed perfect. Cost no more—therefore less expensive. It 





525 $2 per month | will repay you to make the effort to fix Arrow brand in your 
BURROWES RED CEDAR CHES fen mind for use in buying. Arrow. 
“OROM WELL” T 44x21 If your dealer can’t supply you send us 25c for 
Quickly pays ter teslt by saving storage charges. Protects x2 2 doz., or 50c for 5 doz.—sent by parcel post. 
urs, feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts for | 
generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of larattavc, enauistialy | i HE S AMUEL & UPELES Co M PANY 
made, Many other styles—-all at factory prices. Write for catalog. MANUFACTURERS ST. LOUIS 


The E. T. BURROW co. 42 South St., Portland. Maine 


I. s 
ry Mastercraft Sectional 
Look Better-Last Longer 
Buy direct from factory, receive lifetime 
satisfaction. Cases of superior design, 
materials, construction, finish and ideals. 
Reach you direct from our Mastercrafts- 
men’s hands, FREIGHT PAID. 
Sturdy, dignified appearance, quality in 
keeping with most pretentious home or 
office. Unique patented construction 
provides perfect alignment, non-sticking 
dust-proof doors, simplicity. Many 
styles and finishes. Guaranteed uncon- prices and name of your 
- ditionally. Write for Catalog of un- local dealer. 
Shipped on usuul offers. | 
Approval | THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
STANDARD BOOKCASE COMPANY | 610 Erie St. Huntington, Ind. 


114 Southern Ave. Little Falls, N.Y. 
Caementum Repairs 
ns Glass or Metal 


Caementum (pronounced Semen- 
tum) is a liquid porcelain cement 
which sets rapidly and becomes ab- 
solutely insoluble. It is impervious to 
steam, water, heat or acids. It repairs 
everything from the finest china and glass 
to steam pipes and automobile radiators. With it 
you can build missing parts of china articles, stup 
leaks in pots and pans, repair woocden-ware or 
metals. Its uses are almost unlimited. It is made 
in France and it is the only preparation of its 
kind on sale in America. Booklet on request. 


d 
REFUSE BURNER 
* Combined 


contains a galvanized garbage can be- 

low the ground, keeping it free 

from frost in the winter and 

from the hot sun in summer. 
Cannot be entered by 

flies, dogs or rats. Op- 

erated by the foot. 
RS Write for catalog, 














) SiiveR (REAM | 
Nim 


WV SX WW AQQVAYW 
r Relabiene the ame N 
\ Lightens work of brightening silver, Cannot scratch. \ | 








MISSING PARTS 
mEMOS iy 

I). CHMAPOTS™ PANS \ 

y i) GAS % WATER PIPES | 





Magical!ly removes dullness or discolorations. Restores 
lustre, beautiful as new. Avoid ordinary polishes. In- 











sist on Wright’s—for 40 years the original and best. j \ At dealers or by 
If not at dealer’s, send 25c for full-size half-pint jar, or ie: mail postpaid 2C 
6c for ¥4-ounce sample jar, | tracers coon: \i STANDARD GLUE CO. 


STANDARO GLUECO, ; 
bn 2A-Timone, MO. U . 





Dept. E BALTIMORE, MD. 
one Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 









« J.A. WRIGHT & CO. (Est. 1873), 75 Court St., Keene, N. H. 
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Genuine Panamas 


Ladies’ genuine Panamas, . 
featherweight, serviceable, 
adaptable to any shape; made 
of very closely woven genuine 
Panama straw, beautifully 
finished, leather sweat 
band, trimmed with vel- 
vet or silk band. Large 
or. small crowns, 6 inch or 3 inch brims; state 

reference; —— $10.00 quality Guaranteed; by prepaid 
arcel Post, each .. 


Same style in unbleached ( Curacao Panamas, $2 
by Prepaid Parcel Post, each . 5 


HOUSTON ‘HAT CO. 


DEPT. G HOUSTON, TEXAS 




















All Popular Materials 
$2.00 to $30.00 
Made to Measure from $7.50 up. 


No. 106.—Maternity Dress. Sheer dainty 
Ratine Voile. Entirely new and practical 
method of adjustment (Patented) creates ap- 
pesrence of stylish normal dress. No ae 

ands to cause distress pissed 7 s$Gzs 
tension. Price’ .~. 


Send for loose-leaf setahoie G.-6. 
} AMERICAN WOMEN’S WEAR CoO. 
|] 123-G West 25th Street New York City 






























They hold b geen and seam % NATURE SPEAKS 
smoothly an closely in place. as Spring advances and brings promise of new life and 
recreation. LABLACHE tells 








The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upon such fastenings. 


The name “Peet's” is on every envelope. 


Invisible Hooksand | 
Eyes Eyes 4 
Sc 10c P 


won't Rust 
PEET BROTHERS 


women everywhere how to keep 
that fair complexion and the 
velvety smoothness of 
youth. It preserves a 
fine ‘complexion, restores 
one that ‘has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box of drug- 
gists or by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c. for asample boz. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept.R 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 



















































Going to Los Angeles? 


You can banish a world of worry if you 
will put yourself in touch with the 


Los Angeles Examiner’s 


Free Information Bureau 
508 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Write or wire the Bureau explaining the kind of hotel, apartment, bungalow or room 
and board accommodations you want—in this way it will be an casy matter for you to 
secure. a congenial location without delay. Also have your mail addressed in care 
of the Bureau, which is located in the heart of the shopping and hotel district. 

When you arrive, call ‘at the Bureau for Information concerning all California 
Resorts and Places of Interest. 


The service is absolutely free to everyone. 
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| 
$44.50 
| 

3 


CHICAGO 


Gardiner Gateway 


AND RETURN 
the Original, Natural and Northern 


Entrance to 


Yellowstone 
Park 


Via the 


Northern Pacific 
Railway 


Personally Conducted Excursions Weekly 


Trains direct to Gardiner 


Season: June 15 — Sept. 15 


Regular Park Tour 
five and a half days 


Send six cents for attrac- 
tive luerature showing 
hotel rates and 
detailed information 


4. M. CLELAND 
Cen’'l Passenger Agent 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Silver Cleaning Day Now Short- 
ened to Silver Cleaning Minutes 


HEN that silver you treasure becomes tarnished, 

ou don’t have to devote a day to silver clean- 

ng—or run the risk of cleaning with deadly 

cyanides that eat up your silver. Here’s the new way 
—the right way to make old silver new. 

A silversmith at Sheffield, England, found that the 
tarnish on silver was the result of electrical action of 
the air.—That tarnish is deposited on silverware and 
gold like silver is de} ted on base metal by the silver 
plating process. hy not take off the tarnish by an 
opposite-process which would be harmless to the silver 
—even to siiver that’s thinly plated? Working on 
this idea he produced 





SILVER CLEANER 


This method is so thorough—so absolutely harmless to 
silverware that jewelers are now using Pluro to clean their 
most precious gold and silver ware. It simply takes off the 
tarnish—that’s all. 

It is used for silverware, cut glass, mirrors, enamel, china, 
gold, jewelry and diamonds. 


No Rubbing-—No Scrubbing 

Simply filla clean aluminum or bright tin or basin 
with boiling water. Add one tablespoonful of Plaro to each 
gallon—water to be kept at the boiling point. Place the silver, 
gold, or jewelry in the pan, making sure that they are covered 
by the solution. It is necessary for articles to touch some part 
of the vessel, thereby making contact. Leave for about ten 
seconds, then rinse with warm water and dry with soft cloth. 

You'll be delighted with the 
beauty of the silverware after this et 
thorough cleaning, and your silver neoecemem pinecones 
will remain bright much longer 
than usual. Pluro sterilizes and 
cleans thoroughly and evenly. It is 
positively harmless to clothing or 
hands. 

Why cut the silver off of plated 
ware or risk the danger of deadly 
poisonous chemicals, when Pluro 
cleans thoroughly—instantly? 


Send 25c for a Can 

Pluro is already on sale at many 
drug, grocery, jowery and depart- 
ment stores. Send 25c and your 
dealer’s name for a can and get rid 
of the drudgery of silver cleaning 
day. Keep that treasured silver 
and jewelry in perfect condition. 


The National Silver Co. 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Wedding Day 


the crowning event in every 
woman’s life—should impress her 
with the importance of skin care. Culture, 
personality, dress—all wield their influence; but 

more potent still is the subtle charm of a faultless 
skin and girlish complexion. Passing years will 
deal pally with these best of Nature’s gifts if the 
use 0 


* Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“‘The Kind That Keeps’’ 
be made a daily habit, for youth and beauty linger 
where this perfect product is employed. Twenty- 
three years ago it was introduced to American 
women — it is still their favorite. It has stood the 
test ot time—it has made good; give your skin and 
complexion the benefit of its rare qualities. In 
tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
With it we will send FREE, “Beware the Finger 
of Time,” a valuable booklet on skin health. 


Try D&R Perfect Cold Cream Soap— 
Perfect Coid Cream right in the soap— 
Toc and 25c. 
At your dealers or from us 


Daggett & Ramsdell 
Dept. D, D&R Ruilding 
N2w Yor« 
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Time to Screen—This Time 


Use PEARL Wire Cloth— 


You know the disadvantages of old-style 
painted screen—you’ve used it. 

Now learn the advantages of the modern 
screen material—Gilbert & Bennett PEARL 
Wire Cloth. 


It requires no painting—PEARL is as near rust- 
proof as metal can be made—it offers practically 
no obstruction to the vision because after a short 
exposure to the weather it turns an ‘‘invisible gray.” 


Make sure of genuine Gilbert & Bennett PEARL 
by looking for the 2 Copper Wires in the Selvage 
and the Round Tag bearing our name on each roll. 


The best hardware dealer in your city can eugely 
you with Gilbert & Bennett PEARL Wire Cloth. 


Write for Samples and Full Particulars. 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 
Established 1818 


Dept. J-113, 277 Broadway, New York City 
Dept. J-113, 38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Georgetown, Conn. Kansas City, Mo. 











You can have this 
*D, 


iit te 


WRITE us today and we will 
send you a Duntley immedi- 


ately with a plan that requires 
little or no effort on your part. You can 
carry out the plan and keep the sweeper 
without payment. If you don’t like the 
plan or the sweeper, return in ten days 
at our expense. 


The Duntley cleans and sweeps in on> 
operation. It gets all dirt, dust and 
lint, easily and quickly. Takes the 
place of an expensive vacuum cleaner. 
And remember it will not cost you a 
cent—investigate—write 

DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPER (0. 

6519 S. State St., Chicago 


Originators of Combination 
Pneumatic Sweepers 


This lid calls halt! 


to flies, dogs, rats, roaches. 
oe 






















Look for the 
Yellow Label 





Summer 
brings them 
all — exposed 
garbage and 
re fuse encour- 
age them. Witt’s 
starves them out. 
Tight-fitting lid 
seals Witt’s like 
a vault—living 
pests can’t get in, dead odors can’t get out. 
Try Witt’s this time. Made of rust-proof 
corrugated galvanized steel. Witt’s out- 
wears several of the ordinary kind and 
savesyoumoney, Write forbooklet and 
name of your nearest Witt dealer. 
The Witt Cornice Co. 


t.L 
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Witt’s Can and Pail 
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The Baby ‘Cariole 


The healthiest babies are handied least. The 
Baby Cariole saves lifting and carrying that make 
them tired, cross and nervous. Permanently im- 
proves baby’s health. 

his both movable crib and play-yard. Mods » with white 
enamel frame, silver-finished wire screens, noiseless rubber 
tires and sanitary mattress on woven wire springs. Gives 
protection against floor 
and from every ki 


bag for storage or traveli 
Easily set up without tools, |}} 
If your dealer cannot supply i 


you, write us, 


Write for Free Illustrated 
Booklet 


THE EMBOSSINGCO, 
14 Pruyn St., Albany,N.Y. 
Makers of **Toys that Teach” 


THE LITTLE ONE 


THE LABEL THAT GUARANTEES 


Wear - Fit - Style 


m 


I 
5] 


CHILDREN’S ROMPERS 


feWiy elates ince ee Crtes 


BOYS’ BLOUSES 


© Years to 14 Years 


“MIDDY WAISTS 


6 Years to 14 Years 


heye) (ste OF @tes ata 


At Most Every Store Catalogue 


WISE BROTHERS 


64 Leonard Street, New York 
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Riverview 


hand. Allmodels 


Stained any Color 
$1 extra 


F. O. B., New York @ 









| A Chair of Imported Willow 


The Riverview Chair illustrated above is 
made of the best imported French willow. 
The seat is 20x20 in. and the back is 24 in. iH] 
high. An arm rest and magazine pocket iil 
add to its comfort and its beauty is en- i 
hanced by imported cretonne cushions Hii 
Hi filled with downy silk floss. 


Prompt delivery assured. Send for catalog. I 


| MI N N ET & co. M’f'rs of High Grade Hi 


Willew Furniture 
364 LEXINGTON AVE. (41st St.), NEW YORE 
















Yes, Madam! Right square in half by means of the 
Kalamazoo Papricloth Ice Blanket. Mrs. E. P. Sev- 
erence, Brockton, Mass., writes: “Your ice blanket i isa 
wonder, I save 30 cents a week since using same.” 


Lasts All Summer 


_ The Kalamazoo Papricloth Ice Blanket preserves the 
‘ice, increases refrigeration and lasts allsummer. Thous- 
ands in successful use. 


*Kalamazoo Papricloth 
Ice Blankets 


will not go to pieces in water. Promote a steady, even, 
frigid temperature, forcing cold air into food compart- 
ments. Cut your big ice bills down now by using a Kala- 
mazoo Papricloth Ice Blanket. For sale by department 
and notion stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write to us, sending his name and 15¢ to pay for blanket 


and postage. 
Get this Book 


Every housekeeper should send for our book, Bee wn 
Home Help- ES 
ers." Full of 
good work 
time and 
money sav- 
ing hints. 
Just send 
the_ coupon 
with 4c to 
cover post- 
age. Please send me a-free copy of your book “Handy Home 

Helpers.” | enclose 4 cents to cover postage. 

















ity 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 






Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Name 
Parchment 
Company 
alamazoo, 
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“Helpful Hints to Housewives” and “The Ideal Fireless 
Cookstove” are two books you should have—whether or not 


you own or expect to buy a fireless cookstove. 


Both contain 


valuable cooking information; both are free on request. 


I have been building cookers for nearly 30 years. 
While over-enthusiastic experimenters were flooding 


the market with what they believed were fire- 
less cookers, I was developing the fundamentals that 
would make an ideal one—the 


xIdeal Fireless Range 


Automatic Heat Control Valve. 


If you have any cause at all for 


A Water Seal Tep. 


These are the vital elements which make the IDEAL Fireless 
Range so popular and satisfactory. 
ples which make it — not on our say-so alone, but because of the 


(Guaranteed) 
These features make it worthy a place in your home—a convenience—a money, time and 
strength saver; a saverof 80%on your fuel bill; a relief from the stifling summer kitchen. 


A Lining of Thick, Pure Aluminum, 
Seamless Aluminum Cooking Compartments. 


“Vulcanized” Solid Oak Outer Casing. 
Absolute Heat Confinement. 

Separate Covers for Each Compartment. 
Strata-Laid Insulation. 


verdict rendered everywhere—unsurpassed. 


Other features are: 


in one compartment. 


Investigate the. IDEAL. 
choice. 


mail you the two books free. 


te SWARTZBAUGH, Pres. Toledo Cooker Co. 


1306 West Bancroft Street. Toledo. Ohio 


Would You Like To Be 
A Member ot mis Class? 


You can have a course in DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE, MUSIC, ART, STENOG- 
RAPHY, or any kind of an Education you 


want at no expense. 
We will send you to college, paying all bills. 


We will pay the entire cost of any course you 
choose in any institution of learning in this 


country or Canada. 


In return for paying your scholarship expenses 
we ask you to do a little work for our popular 
ee in your spare time. 

Educational bills we pay 
you a ne MO ON LLY SALARY while you 
work for us. The work is pleasant, dignified, 
healthful, and non-competitive. 

Our Plan affords every ambitious girl or young 
woman the opportunity of the training 
and instruction necessary to make. her ‘life a 
successful one in the home, in business, or in a 
professional career. 
This is YOUR CHANCE togettheEDUCA- 
TION you have ALWAYS WANTED. 
Mail us the attached coupon and we will tell 
you how you can do it. 

Scholarship Department 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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These are the basic princi- 


Pure Aluminum Cooking Vessels, Patented 
Lever Locks and Stop Hinges, and Patented In-Built Condenser. 
We are exclusive manufacturers of half round aluminum pails; also trip- 
licate aluminum pails, for use in cooking two or three articles at once 


It will surely be your ultimate 
Send me your name and address today, so I can 
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The Dishmop That Really Does Save the Hands 
Think of it— 

An appliance that enables_you to wash dishes without wetting or 
soiling your hands. 
Direct connection by rubber tubinggqith te faucets. Center of mop 
fitted with spray which flushes the dishes while you touch only the dr 
handle. Substitute a wire basket for/@ dishpan and the water forces all 
the particles of food into the sink gpd eliminates greasy dish water. 
Saniflo does away with all the disdgreeable features of dishwashing 
and is a boon to the housewife. 

Outfit complete, including twg/mops (fine and coarse), $3.00. 
Send for descriptiyé/Aooklet. Agents wanted. 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, YORK 
| )) 
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Try This F ireless Range In 
Your Home For 30 Days 


WE are making this surprising offer because we believe 
that it is the most convincing way to demonstrate 
the comfort, economy and wonderfully appetizing dishes 
which result from cooking with a 


* Perfection Fireless Range 


The Perfection Fireless Range will cut down your gro- 
cery and meat bills. Cut down your gas bill*from 
hours to minutes. It will drive drudgery from your 
kitchen. It will cook your meals with one-half the fuel it 
takes the coal or gas range and makes the food especially 
wholesome and appetizing. The Perfection is range high and 

range big.—The only steel fireless cooker 

on the, market built like a full-sized 

range. 


Send for our new Catalog 


It is absolutely free and tells in a convinc- 
ing and interesting way the method of 
modern cooking. Our thirty day free 
trial offer willbe mailed along with the 
catalog. Every housewife should have 
acopy. Send for your copy today. 


The Johnston- 
Slocum Co. 
Factory 
140 Slocum St. 


CARO 
Mich. 
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Sheets and Pillow Cases That Stand the Test! 


Durability of sheets and aye! cases is put to constant test in every 
household, even if it's only daily wear and tear of ordinary usage. 
What a boon to have satisfactory, dependable quality for every 
emergency! 

“PEQUOT”’ SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


=. —_— are made of selected yarns by the original “Pequot” process, mak- 
— ae ing them snowy, very evenly woven, and surpr. singly dur- 
_— ~“=> able. ‘Pequot’ Sheets and Pillow Cases come to the linen closet 
Peg immaculate, luxuriously clean! For by the “Pequot” process 
the cloth is so woven that the water in washing passes through freely 
—— hard rubbing unnecessary — thus saving the usual wear and tear 
of w ng. 

“Pequot”” brand is found in goods by the yard or made . 

for “Pequot” and look for the trade-mark ticket. Send OH AG your Gonker b 
for booklet and free samples. 






my 









D, 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. i 


Parker, Wilder 
& Company 
Boston, New York 


? 
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Take a Trip to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
In 1915 at Our Expense 


Your expenses will be paid from the time you step on the train at your home station until you step off on your return. 
This Tour to the Coast will be the treat of a lifetime, and our Plan enables you to enjoy it without investing any 
of your own money. Moreover, it is not a contest —there is no competition. You return the coupon and we'll 
make you an offer that you can easily qualify for, especially if you begin at once. 


trips in the West. Then through the Royal Gorge and 
over the Rocky Mountains to Salt Lake City. Auto- 
mobiles here also for sight-seeing. Then to Los 


More than fifty million dollars have already been appro- 
priated, exceedinz by many millions any appropriation 
ever made for any previous Exposition. China and 


Japan are each expected to appropriate nearly five 
million dotiars for it. It will be the greatest Exposi- 
tion of all time. 


The Tours will leave at frequent intervals after the 
Exposition opens up, and will cover a period of twenty- 
four dave for the round trip. From Chicago the first 
stop will be Denver where a day wil' be spent. Auto- 
mobiles will be provided for sight-seeing. The next 
stop at Colorado Springs will include a drive through 
the Garden of the Gods to Manitou (at the foot of 
Pike's Peak) and a trip over the mountains to Cripple 
Creek and the Gold mines, one of the finest mountain 


Angeles, Santa Barbara and the Coast Line to San 
Francisco. A one hundred mile sight-seeing tour by 
Special Trolley will be given through Southern Cali- 
fornia. Six days first-class hotel accommodations will 
be provided in San Francisco, as well as sight-seeing 
trips, etc., etc. 


The return trip will be made via Mount Shasta Route 
to Portland, Oregon, Tacoma, Seattle, and thence 
via the scenic Canadian Pacific R.R., through the 
mountains to Glacier, Field, Banff, Laggan, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Chicago. Automobiles will be pro- 
vided for sight-seeing in Portland and Seattle. 


%. You may never have another chance like this one; you certainly will never have another opportunity to see 

“x so much in California as you will during the Exposition. And here's your chance to see it all, to spend 

24 days in delightful, comfortable, instructive travel, without one penny of expense to you. A Tour like 

this one is worth working for, and by beginning now you will have sufficient time to earn it without 

international q any great effort on your part. Remember—it is not a contest; there is no competition; it is a straight 

ine C e out and out offer that depends entirely on your own efforts. Sign the coupon and let us tell you 

Magazine Co. “\ how you can earn a Trip to the Panama-Pacific Exposition without any expense to you. We will 

ite 4 tir St. also mail you a complete description of the Trip, points of interest covered, etc. Send the 
lew Yor i 


coupon today. 
Send particulars of your offer, 


of a free trip to the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in 1915, 


Travel Bureau 


, International Magazine Company 
+4 ey 19 West 40th Street New York City 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! “vcr... 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 







Good Housekeeping Magazine 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing the 
work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The* 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 
any water tap instantly Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 
The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. You 
turn on the power as easily as you turn on the 
light, and back and forth goes the tub, washing 
the clothes for dear life. Then, turn a lever, and 
the washer does the wringing. All so simple and 
easy that it is mere child's play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Sent 
With Every Washer! 7; .20 30 


Wringer. We guarantee the periect working of both. No extra charge for Wringer, which is one cf 
the finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! Don’t 
doubt! Don't say it can't be done. The free book proves that it can. But we do not ask you to 
take our word for it. We offer to send a 1900 Motor Washer on absolute Free Trial for an entire 
month to any responsible person. Not a cent of security—nor a promise to buy. Just your 
word that you will give it a test. We even agree to pay the freight, and will take it back ii it 
fails to do all we claim for it. A postal card with your name and address sent to us today will bring you 
the book free by return mail. All correspondence should be addressed to 1990 WASHER CO. 
6106 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 
Washer Co,, 359 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

(23) 


1900 Water MotorWasher 































HERE is no more useful garden material 
than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. 
They give for a small outlay of time and 

money an abundance of flowers in the house 
from December until April, and in the garden 

almost before the snow is off the ground in the 
spring until the middle of May. 


From NOW until July 1st—NOT LATER 

























These bulbs are grown al- Our orders are selected 
most exclusively in Holland, and packed in Holland, and 
and in enormous quantities, where are shipped to our customers 
they are sold at very low prices. Usually they pass through immediately upon their arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh, 
the hands of two dealers, and more than double in price before and in the best possible condition. 
reaching the retail buyer in America. By ordering from us nOW If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, we 
instead of waiting until fall, you make a large saving in cost, must have your order not later than July Ist, as we 
get asuperior quality of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid for until 
any price in this country, and have a much larger list of after delivery, nor taken if not of a satisfactory quality. 






eferences required from new customers.) 


(Ri 
A FEW OF THE PRICES: 


varieties to select from. 








Per 100 Per 500 Per 100 Per 500 Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths « $3.40 $16.50 Narcissus Poeticus é&\9' § Soe $3.50 Narcissus Emperor(Monster Bulhs)$3.00 $13.50 
Fine Mixed Tulips ler: +70 3.28 Double Daffodils ee ee 1.90 8.75 Narcissus Golden Spur res 2.35 10.50 
Extra Fine Mixed Tulips . -90 4.25 Narcissus Empress(Monster Bulbs) 3.00 13.50 Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 2.00 





a For prices on smaller quantities, see “ 
Our import price-list, one of the most comprehensive catalogues of Bulbs published, is now ready, and may be had for the asking. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 331 4th Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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KITGHEN 
TABLE 


do with it in 
the new 












¢¢f HOPE someone gives | 
me a Kitcheneed, 


otherwise I'll have to buy 
SE it. I want to be a bride 
‘ai just as long as I can. Some 
wives always are, and I’ve 
noticed that they are the women who have such conveniences as 
. these with which to do their housework.” 
_ _ If she bas to buy it, she'll buy it for one, and maybe all, of 
_these reasons: 


Sellers Patented Automatic Flour Bin Lifter swings Makes Housekeeping 


clear of the table top and at a convenient height for P] 

filling. When completely filled (capacity 50 pounds) can { a easure 

be easily swung into place by a pressure of the hand, j 

no greater than would be required to lift two pounds. - lid m a 
Sellers Sanitary Rolling Curtain rolls up out of the HE top Is ONE 80 peece snow 

way into a false back in the rear of the white porcelain enameled steel, 


cupboard compartment, making it possible . * 
to get at things in this section of the Cab- smooth as a china dish, and as easy to 











inet without disturbing materials that | le 
may be in use on the table top. } clean. 

Sellers Snap-on-cover Spice Jars open to The frame work is of highly polished birch, 
Ay sn panscoliendiae lhe y mg gataadodl natural finish, also white paint enamel finish, 
panyiag Scenes.” ee eee fitted with large drawer divided into three 

and equipped with nickel- 

Sellers Ant Proof Caster has a bowl above compartaneuts : 
the caster wheel into which oil, water, | plated handle. Heat will _ — yr 
powdered borax or other materials may be rcelain and owing to a vy o 
Diaced, rend ble for ant age 
other lacoste tp onter the extinct.” gh Flaxlinum placed undemeath the steel top 

Sellers Patented Plank Table Top is made fragile dishes are less liable to breakage than 
of 36 sections of Michigan hard white maple | when dropped on the ordinary wooden table. 


strips, 144 inches thick, tongued, grooved | e. ho tubes nude ia her bichon 

and bolted together, and nstructed | very woman who tai pn 

that it will ol wae. “This is regarded = should possess a BOHN SANITOR 

ait wah ve Tony ~~ pple eat TABLE. List price $12.50. If unable to 
procure this table of your local dealer, write 

us for discounts and booklet. 


4 In looking over a Kitcheneed, all other 
“It Has The BOHN Quality’ 


features that are not exclusively "Sellers will 
Manufactured by the 


be found as much more perfect in their ser- 
vice as these features are in theirs. 


Because Kitcheneeds are built in a factory 
devoted to making only Kitchen Cabinets, it | 





is only reasonable to suppose that attention | WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO. } 
to the making of just one kind of thing Makers of the F i 
would produce an excellent article of that | Boh “Syl R said 
ere: sort. Ask for the ‘‘Book of Kitcheneeds."’ | n Syphon Refrigerators . | 
| 1420 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. f } 
G. L SELLERS & SONS CO. | New York Chicago Los Angeles 


208 13th Street ELWOOD, INDIANA | 
Look over pour dealer's stock. | 
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| * WHIRLPOOL == DISIWASHER 


FOR FAMILY USE 





a 





















Thoroughly washes china, glass- 
ware, silver and kitchenware in a 
few minutes of easy operation. 






Dries and sterilizes china. 






Hands never touch water. 






Large numbers are being sold in the 


John Wanamaker Store 
Philadelphia 


and the Wanamaker circular says of it: 












“At last—a successful 
dishwashing machine for 
the home.” 


“It makes dishwashing 
a pleasant task.” 


“The well-known objec- 
tions to previous types have 
all been overcome in this 
machine.” 














Average family size 


$15.00 


Information furnished regarding larger sizes i 







If not obtainable in your locality, 
The Whirlpool will be sent pre- 
paid upon receipt of price. 

All machines strictly guaranteed 
or money refunded. 





















The Whirlpool is self-cleansing and absolutely sanitary. Washes finest china and glassware with 
no danger of breakage, using a dishpan full of water for washing, and another for rinsing. Dura- 
bly built of stamped metal; no pump; small in size, and especially adaptable to limited space. 
Beautifully finished in baked enamel. Refined and ornamental. 


Appeals strongly to high class dealers and agents. Will be shipped to responsible agents, pre= 
paid, upon receipt of price. Returnable at our expense, after ten days’ examination. Regular discount 
allowed thereon when agency is established. Shipped in cartons 18x 22 inches, weight 23 pounds. 


HERSHEY-SEXTON COMPANY, Manufacturers 


1217 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Three Great 
Home Helps 


Here are three great home helps that make house cleaning easy, effective and economi- 
cal—helps for mothers as well as fun for children. Read on. Learn of the added 
efficiency and comfort, to say nothing of the fun in store for the children. First is the 


“WIZARD potsh mor 


The mop that “gets in the corners.” 


Equipped with the “Human Elbow” that ad- 
justs the handle to any desired angle. Reaches 
around corners as well as into corners. Rests 
flat on top of doors and mouldings while you 
stand on floor. Gets in the corners under tables 
and beds —gets everywhere. The “ Human 
Elbow” solves the last problem in mop periec- 
tion. Comes already treated with Wizard Polish, 
enough for from three to six months. Has a 54- 


inch adjustable handle. 11,154 mop ends pick up 
all the dust and leave everything bright and new. 
Mop easily washed and renewed with Wizard Polish. 


PRICE $1.50 


Sold throughout the entire United States and 
Canada by all dealers. If your dealer is out of 
them, send us his name and $1.50 and we will 
see that you are instantly supplied. 


WIZARD POLISH 


More than a furniture polish. 


Contains the secret oriental oil for which we 
send 11,000 miles. Gives that soft, satin lustre 
you like so much to see on your fine furniture 
and woodwork. 


Wizard Polish renews costly varnished surfaces. 
Prevents cracking and checking. No gritty sedi- 
ment, no mysterious marks and scratches on your 
good furniture. Read on and learn what it brings you. 


WIZZIKIN THEATRE for the Children 


And a big lithographed book of funny jingles. The 
theatre has two acts, one transformation scene, eight 
happy characters, the delightful Wizard band that came 
all the way from the moon. Theatre beautifully 
lithographed in eight colors. 

In every carton of Wizard Polish, there is a coupon. 
Send this with the small sum it calls for in silver and 


stamps and the theatre and book are yours. Without 
the coupon, you must pay $1.00. Get a bottle of 
Wizard Polish and secure book and theatre in this easy 
way. The children will be delighted. 


Mop and polish priced the same in Canada as in the 
United States. 


WIZARD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc., 1493 W. Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, IIl. 


If you have 





any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Preservers’ Assortment 
—$§41.97— 


Here’s what we suggest a6 
the complete assortment for 
preserving—the total cost is 
$4.97—at your dealer’s. Your 
dealer will sell you any one or 
more of these utensils which 


you may select, at regular re 
HE FRESERVING LEST were 

7 No. —7 Kettle 
y No. oa “ “ 
No. e 
No, ‘2—Jolly § Seatin 
No. 2—Fruit Jar Filler 
No. 04—Funnel 

No. 151—Dipper 

No. 1l—Graduated Measure 
2—Colander 
17-Quart Dish Pan 
o -inch Basting Spoon 


“ “ “ 


Yo. 175—Chinese Strainer 
No. 2—Champion Sieve 





ROVAL 


wy, GRANITE ENAMELED ae 
SS. WARE 4 


LESS 


@, Have enough ofgood utensils—and-your @. Fruit juices test acid-resisting qualities. 

kitchen is equipped for years to comé,/_==™ @ “Stick - to - everything?’ gumminess and 

@ How shall you know good Ws off Pat some séum-adhesiveness test the easy-to-clean quali- 

of its pieces to the preserving tést. / Preserving » ties of the fiténsi}: > @_ We’re Willing to stake 

“ jellyamaking put utensils*to thé hard’ test. “all. your. fulure purchases along all lines of 
. long firing tests heat-resisting qualities. “ our-ware on the preserving test. 


Reyai Granite Enameled Ware 





@ For 25 years,housewives have been putting it to the 
preserving test, the three meals a day cooking test 
and the constant wsetest—it has not failed them or us. 
@ Stands intense heat applied for hours at a time— 
time after time. Acid-Fuipe- Stands the test for 
durability, all the time. a AN 

@ A hard, smooth ‘surfacesapherefore supremely 
easy to clean. The enamel is“@ade with the real 
granite—that’s what makes it so dura . bard (not 
brittle) smooth and non-porous. 


——Hardware _ — aataas Stores Everywhere 


ONLY THE GENUINE 
BEARS THIS LABEL 


Free—Mrs. Rorer Book for Housewives 
Our ‘Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner Book” 
by Mrs. Rorer, telling how to make dainty lunches 
from yesterday’s dinner left-overs—and how to 
make delicious dinners from ‘‘cheap”’ cuts of meat 
will mean a lot toward that family savings account. 
Write for it—it is free. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
Adv. Dep’t. 





@ A kitchen equipped with Royal Gtanite Enameled 
Ware is always a well-dressed kitéhen—this includes 
beauty and utility. So look forinsist on—the beau- 
tiful mottled blue gray ware@ethe ware that keeps its 
sheen—a color that weat$—that never grows dull, 
shabby or hazy. Plook always for the Nesco 
label—some imitatets have gone so far as to copy the 
looks—none caf reproduce the wear of this ware. 


Too good tobe” cheap’’—too economical to be expensive. 









STANODARO FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


A Message in It for Brides 
We've issued an intensely interesting mess- 
age to you in the Breakfast, Luncheon and 
Dinner Book in the shape of menus and 
recipes by Mrs. Rorer, for meals for two. 
Send for it—a fine start toward attractive 
housekeeping. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Solid Comfort Couch Hammock 


A Hammock or Bed in One |) 
For Use on Lawn or Porch 


6 feet 2 inches long, 29 inches deep 


The Solid Comfort Couch Hammock has 2 
seat, or bed, of hygienic steel links attached toa 
heavy guaranteed frame by flexible coil springs, mak- 
ing it delightful to rest on. It will not sag and it is 
virtually indestructible. The cushion is built box or auto 
style and is covered with the best 10-oz. army duck. The Solid 

Comfort Couch Hammock will give you a wonderful lot of restful pleasure this summer. 
It comes all ready for immediate use on your porch. Our Special Price $5.25 
Extra heavy steel stand for support of hammock if used on lawn Price $2.65 
Select Canopy Top of best awning duck, blue and white stripes Price $2.46 
Hammock, with Stand and Top complete as described above Price $10.30 


This splendid swing 


is offered at the special price of $4.75 fora 
limited time. Outside frame is of cypress, 
painted with weather- proof paint and 
bolted with steel bolts. The interior 
is of maple, with high-backed seats 
full size for four people. Height of 
swing 8 feet 6 inches. Weight 125 
pounds. Direct to you from our 
factory at less than the cost of 

lumber in your home town. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


Western Merchandise & Supply Co. 
324 West Madison Street :: $3 :: Chicago, III. 





If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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WHEN I TOLD JOHN 


a X THEN I told John I wanted a new refrigerator he thought it was just 
another whim of mine and began to talk of expenses. But when I took 
him on an educational jaunt to see a 


*RHINELANDER XYNO REFRIGERATOR 


and showed him how clean and economical it was and that there IS a difference in refrigerators, 
he said that I was a real ‘efficiency engineer,’ and he bought it quick. At last I have a real 
refrigerator that is easy to keep clean, saves ice and is handsome besides. I have an XYNO 
and [’m happy.” 


What woman said this? Well perhaps no one actually said just these words, but any housewife 
who owns an XYNO may easily be as enthusiastic, for the Rhinelander XYNO Refrigerator is 
most economical, clean, hygienic and well made. 


STONE LINED — ROUND CORNERS EFFICIENT CONSTRUCTION 


The XYNO is lined with specially prepared one- Built of the finest materials throughout, this refrigerator 
piece solid stone composition which holds the chill, is scientifically designed for securing the best method of 
will not chip or crack and which has a hard, pure, dry cold air circulation. Eight walls of insulation 
smooth surface with rounded corners, having no “hold the cold’ and save the ice. A galvanized ice tank 
intersections for the accumulation of dirt and disease with special drainage system makes this refrigerator sani- 
germs. tary. All parts are removable and can be easily cleaned. 
A copy of Efficiency Test of the Good Housekeeping Dealers Attention. The XYNO has proven itself a 
Institute and our catalog for the asking. profitable puller. Write for our offer. 


RHINELANDER REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


113 R Street Rhinelander, Wis. 


Chicago Office: Pittsburg Office: Minneapolis Office: 
1303 Michigan Ave., Mr. E. Oliver Bidg., Mr. James 112 Kasota Bldg., Mr. A. C. 
H. Cameron in charge. Donaldson in charge. Fleck in charge. 
Baltimore Office : Philadelphia Office : New York City Office: 
272 So. Highland Ave., Mr, Builder Exchange, Mr. C. D. New York Furn. Exchange, 
H. F. Rosendale in charge. Kruckeberg in charge. Mr. Jos. Colonel in charge. 
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A Health Guard and Money-Saver 


to Every Woman Who Runs a House 


During two years of work as Director of Good Housekeeping’s 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health, the famous food 
specialist, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, has tested and passed his 
mature judgment on over 1000 preparations and focds of 
daily household use. The results of this remarkable work 
make up a singularly valuable book for constant reference by 
the housewife. The book is 


1001 Tests 


cf Foods, Beverages and Toilet Accessories 


by Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


It tells not only what to avoid, but just what to keep on the pantry 
shelf and why; whether certain foods are good for baby or not; whether 
to buy olive oil, cotton seed oil or both. It gives the wise word of counsel 
on the many things the housewife wants to know about. For sale 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


by booksellers or direct. 


A Bulletin of Tested and Ap- 


proved Devices for the Home 


Good Housekeeping Institute has 
saved the housewife thousands of dol- 
lars. Likewise it has put into her 
hands many efficient appliances that 
have saved drudgery and made house- 
work pleasant. 

When Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute tests a refrigerator, for example, 
it not only finds out if its outside 
finish is durable but digs right through 
it and tests what it’s made of on 
the inside. Above all it tests the 
work of refrigeration. Such search- 
ing tests and investigations have been 
made of many hundred household 
devices. 

The bulletin describing articles 
tested will prove an invaluable pur- 
chasing guide for you. Arranged 
conveniently in handy form. Price 
25c postpaid. 


Price $1.25 net. . 


To What School Shall We 
Send Our Child ? 

This subject represents hours of con- 
sideration oi tiresome detail, for the 
average parents. Perhaps 25 or 30 
catalogues will have to be read from 
cover to cover. Even then you are 
not sure if it is safe to entrust your 
child to that school’s keeping. 

Good Housekeeping hasinvestigated 
over 400 schools and educational 
camps and arranged the results in a 
ready reference book of 72 pages. In 
a moment just the information you 
want about a school is available for 
you. Courses given, tuition, denomi- 
nation, name of principal, entrance 
requirements, kind of recreation, total 
expenses, etc. 

Each school in this Register of En- 
dorsed Schools and Summer Camps 
has the moneyback guarantee of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. The price 
is 50c postpaid. 


Please send remittance with order in stamps, money order or check to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


Book Dept. 1 New York City 


119 West 40th St. 
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Like a clean china dish 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 





The Passing of the Old-Time Refrigerator 


ONG, long ago you had a zinc-lined or galvanized-iron bath tub in your home; before 
that, you had perhaps a tin tub. Now, of course, you have a porcelain-lined tub. 
You wouldn’t go back to the zinc or tin tub for anything, would you? 
Have you in your home a zinc-lined refrigerator? Or is it lined with painted tin or iron ? 
Or is it made of sheets of something cemented or screwed together? (Suppose you were 
offered a bath tub made of several pieces cemented together!) 


*Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators 


Why not have a refrigerator that’s at least as sanitary as your bath tub? 

The snow-white, one-piece porcelain lining in the Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator is germ- 
proof, without joints, crevices or cracks. There’s no place for grease, dirt or germs to collect. 
This lining is ever-lasting—so hard that you can’t scratch it even with a knife. 
It’s made of much finer porcelain than any bath tub. 

Throw away your old-fashioned refrigerator or sell it to someone whose standards of 
cleanliness are less high than yours. Get a Leonard Cleanable porcelain-lined or, like the 
one illustrated, porcelain inside and out. 

Made in seven sizes; prices range from $75 to $150. Fifty other styles, in oak or ash 
cases, $15 to $90. Can be arranged for outside icing and for water cooler if desired. 
Leonard Cleanable Refrigerators are sold by the better class of dealers. Ask your dealer, 
or send us his name, and receive free a copy of “‘Care of Refrigerators’ and an interesting 
sample of Leonard Porcelain. 

Remember, you’ve never regretted installing your porcelain 
bath tub; you’!ll never regret buying a “ Leonard Cleanable” 
Refrigerator. 


If no dealer is convenient 
to you, send for our com- 
plete catalog. Freight 


h: ll d Ohi 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. | Snd “Mississippi Rivers. 
127 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. Money returned if not 
satisfactory. Write today. 
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Three Things to Remember 
APAL 
Green Care wee Glidden 


THE PACKAGE THE MAKER 






And there is a 
|/ particular Jap-a- 

lac especially man- 
t / ufactured for each 
/ particular use. 


From the en- 
trance hall and 
throughout every 
room in your home 
there are many uses 
for Jap-a-lac. 

















if ERHAPS you have not yet Three groups— i 
if begun to realize the broad many colors ie 
i = ul f Li 
scope of Jap a lac. Possibly JAP-A-LAC transparent col- i 
: you’ve only used it for renewing ored finishes—(in eight colors) jf 
4 —col . 4 yt 7rain O aad 
f4| -. old or scarred furniture. Do the the°wood to show through. |e 
i big things with Jap- q- lac, too— Also Floor and Interior Var- ft 
nish (Natural). 
floors, woodwork, radiators, picture mold- ba es as: 
ings. It’s just as much pleasure and satis- {Paes enaine ahite in 


faction—the results are just as marvelous. enamel surface and three flat 
finishes)—color and cover the 


But for true Jap-a-lac results be sure to get grain of the wood. 








ba °,9 Bes $3 

Jap-a-lac—and to be certain that it’s Jap- j,p.4-1ac Gold or Alumi- i 
a-lac, get it in a Green Can and made by num—for producing a true Ad 
Glidden gold leaf or aluminum effect. ol 
7 NI You will find Jap-a-lac at qual- 2 

THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY = urn ind apakestaa 
Quality Varnish Makers stock is on a par with it. The H 

10613 Madison Avenue, N. W. Jap-a-lac booklet gives com- it 
CLEVELAND, OHIO plete instructions — the color ie 

De ee eee card shows all colors—they are ka 

FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, TORONTO yours free on request. es | 

eat 
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Protect the Enamel” 
on Your Bath Tub 


Your bath tub, when new, has a Seeesd cnet 
beautiful lustrous gloss— protect for a large sized 
this gloss and keep your tubs sparkling can of 
white by using the cleanser made PORCELA 
exclusively for enameled surfaces- 


| PORCE LA 


THE BATH TUB CLEANSER 


You would not deliberately scratch or dull the smooth, 
shining surface of your enameled tub, would you? _ But, 
that is what you do, unknowingly, when you use ordinary 
asics powders. ‘They contain harsh grit and cutting 

—— acids that destroy the gloss and leave 
your tub scratched and marred. 


Just sift a little Porcela on a damp 
cloth and wipe out the tub. 


Every spot and stain—the ugly line of 
grime caused by scum from soap and 
lime in the water—the unsightly rust 
stain from leaky faucets—all are quickly 
removed. 
Porcela is recommended by the largest makers 
of enameled bath tubs in the world. Smooth and PORCELA- 
gritless, it dissolves instantly and cleans all enam- RADAX CO. 
eled surfaces without leaving the faintest scratch, Sicensense tits 


Your dealer probably “ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
has Porcela. If not, Enclosed I send 25 
send the coupon and 25 “cents and the name of 
cents for a largessized my dealer for which 
can—postage paid. Pa please send me, postage paid, 
2 one full-sized can of Porcela. 
PORCELA-RADAX CO. 
BESSEMER BLDG. > 
PITTSBURGH, PA. Address 
Dealer’s Name —— 


Name — 
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Fits the Top 
of Any Oil 
Gasoline or 

Gas Stove , 


Lea 














This Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver 
Should Be In Your Kitchen 


Almost three-quarters of a million women who bake are getting better 
—. npg sig results than ever before and with less fuel by using a guaranteed BOSS 
saterh nated Oven. Start using a BOSS Oven now—you will be surprised how much 


easier it makes your baking and roasting. 
Through the glass door you Insulated throughout with heavy asbestos, 
nour Have To watch your bread, cake, biscuit a aa which, combined with economical scientific 
the Door 6, roast. Nochilling or jarring avesFuel ventilation and a patented heat deflector 
delicate cakes or light biscuit. gives absolutely dependable heat, saving half the fuel. 


ass The glass of the Guaranteed Heats in two minutes for baking. 
- carserndnatnacatel BOSS Oven door, is held in place Wonderfully Tarn it at any angle so that you can 
by patented strips and we guar- Convenient sce your baking from any part of the 


Not To Break antee that it will not break from kitchen. Cuts out all the drudgery of baking—no stoop- 


heat or steam up. ing to see inside of oven. 
9 . 
30 Days’ Free Trial 
Test the Guaranteed BOSS Oven in your own home. Your money back if it fails to make good. Ask 
the dealer. Made in three sizes to fit the top of any Oil, Gas or Gasoline Stove. Over 600,000 in use. Th e 
Look for 2ame BOSS on the front. Boss 


For Sale by Best Dealers Everywhere Book 


Write today for Free BOSS Booklet—if interested in either an Oil or Gas Stove, state which and FREE 


we will include a special catalog and send you name of nearest dealer. 
You Can Watch Baking or Roasting in the az 


The HUENEFELD COMPANY, 550 Straight St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ALE CLIE: Teletext! ALE etc OZINN) & 
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Cut Down Your Summer Washing and 





cy aii 


usework 


Ho 


You can’t begin to imagine how useful, how handy and how labor-saving absorbent Scot- 
Tissue Towels are until iy actually get a roll of them hanging in your kitchen and put them 
e 


to work. You’ll really 


astonished to find how many times a day you can turn to Scot- 


Tissue-s and save a lot of real work. Try them—it’s the actual use—the actual test—that 
will drive home to you, in a practical way, the fact that 


* $cof Tissue Towels 


Save Work 


What a pile of washing this absorbent paper 
saves every week— what a sense of cleanli- 
ness one feels on using an individual towel— 
one you use once and then throw away. 
Think of the convenience of having these 


remarkably absorbent towels handy ever 
time you spill water or milk. And youcouldn’t 
ossibly use anything better or cleaner than 
pootTissue-s for absorbing grease from fried 
these absorbent 


foods. Take a supply o 










SCOTT PAPER 
COMPANY 
721 Glenwood Ave. 


Philadelphia 
Pa. 


paper towels and ScotTissue Table Covers 
along with you on that Fourth of July outing 
and those summer picnics and those auto- 
mobile lunches on the roadside. 

Put them to the test—buy the Junior roll at 10e (in 
Canada, 15e). We know you'll be so well pleased with 
ScotTissue-s that you'll gladly buy the larger and 
more economical roll from your dealer at 35c (west of 
Mississippi and in Canada, 50c). If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send us 10c and your dealer's name, and 
we'll mail you the Junior size, prepaid. For 10c 


extra we will send you a neat fixture. Buy today. 
Va Makers of 
MM Scot Tissue Towels, 
Toilet Paper 
and Dydees 
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This Vacuum Sweeper 
Is Yours for a Favor 


Of course you want a Vacuum Sweeper. 

Every housewife wants one or else .she re 
must argue herself out of date. Because 
a Vacuum Sweeper does the work of ee 
cleaning so thoroughly and systematically thee 
that a new life is opened up to you—a 
life of more ease and comfort, and cer- 
tainly more cleanliness. We have arranged 
with the manufacturers of the Torrington 
Vacuum Sweeper so that you can secure 
one of these up-to-date machines in return 
for a favor. There is to be no cash invest- 
ment on your part, and no competition. 













Tie 

















The Torrington Adjustable combination vacuum cleaner _ steel roller bearings—this makes it easy to operate. Weighs 
is equipped with a genuine bristles brush that can be ad- _ but 11 Ibs., and sucks a clean streak 10 inches wide. It 
justed to suit the nap of the carpet or removed entirely _is only 514 inches high and can clean easily unde: most 
and the machine used as a straight vac. It also has strong furniture. Practical, yet not electrical. Has this advan- 
sucking, long wearing, triple bellows built with wear proof tage—costs not one cent to operate; works anywhere. 
hinge and operated by steel driving mechanism with fibre 

connections. Fibre as you know being 5 times as dura- | Vacuum sucks up fine imbedded “‘trodden-in” dirt. Brush 
ble as wood and warp proof. The nozzle is air-tight then picks up all threads, ravellings and surface dirt. Only 
being clamped on by a lever locking device that can be one operation. Really two machines in one. But brush 1 is 
released at a touch. The dust bag is wire-framed and _ instantly removable. You can vacuum clean “straight,” ot 
always in shape and can be removed and emptied use in combination with surface-dirt brush. No method is 
easily without soiling the hands or clothes. It runs on more thorough. None more easy. None more economical. 


How to Get It Without Cost 


This Vacuum Sweeper, exactly as described, 
will be sent you entirely postpaid in return 
for your courtesy in recommending Good 
Housekeeping Magazine to ten of your 
friends. Merely ask them to give you their 
yearly subscriptions, collect $1.50 from each, 
send the ten subscriptions together with the 
$15.00 so collected to us, and in return 
we will send you this Vacuum Sweeper 
entirely prepaid and fully guaranteed. You 
will then have your Sweeper without any 
cost to yourself. Start right out now—today. 
The Vacuum Sweeper will be yours in a 


few days. Address 


Sous [oaickeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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“For 
the Bride’ 


With the 
coming of each 
anniversary 


rs 


66 | 99 
x Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Utensils 
are appreciated as gifts with greater pride. They make the home happier because 


food cooked in them seems to taste better, perhaps because they are so bright 
and clean. 


The enormous pressure of rolling mills and stamping machines 
makes the metal in “Wear-Ever” utensils dense, hard and smooth. 
They do not chip—are pure and safe and easy to clean. The 
homekeeper who uses “ Wear-Ever” ware from the beginning will 
not find it necessary to 


Replace utensils that wear out 
With utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


If not obtainable at your dealer's, fillin and mailthecoupon _ trade-mark on the bottom of every utensil. It is your 

elow, enclosing 10 two-cent stamps (Canadian stamps guarantee of safety, saving, service. rite for Booklet, 
accepted), and we'll send you prepaid, the one-quart *The Wear-Ever Kitchen,” which explains how to caré for 
stew-pan pictured. Always look for the “Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils, 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Dept. 16, New Kensington, Pa. 
FP eas eied or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
“4 Send me, prepaid, a | qt. ““Wear-Ever™ Stewpan, for which 
l enclose 20c in stamps—to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 
re] 


iy 


TRADE MARK 


buy cooking ware 
of (Dealer's Name) 
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PutIt ToEvery Test 


You are asked to try and test the O-Cedar Polish Mop 
before you buy it. Put it to every test; clean, dust and 
polish every hard wood floor in the house. Clean and 
brighten every piece of oilcloth and linoleum, dust the 
tops of high furniture, see how it gets under the bed and 
beneath low furniture, etc. And then decide. 


The New—The Improved—The Better 


©-CdarMop 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Office and all principal countries) 


Two Sizes—$1.00 and $1.50 


is treated with O-Cedar Polish Simply deposit the price ($1.00 or 


Moneyback Advertisements 
















(the vegetable compound) 
which cleans as it polishes. 
As you pass it along the 







$1.50) with your dealer, grocer, hard- 
ware or department store, and try and 
test the O-Cedar Polish Mop. Your 
money will be refunded without 


floor it collects and holds 










all dust and dirt and im- | * question # for any reason 
parts a high, dry lustre. it is not satisfactory. . P 
When the mop is soiled | Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
you simply shake off | (Channell Chemical Co., Ltd. 
the dirt. Toronto, Canada 





¥ 






jiancy 


Ox 
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The — 


‘ALASAH. 


FREEZER 


With the Aerating Spoon Dasher) 

There is happy satisfaction from the moment the child 

“helps” clean the dasher until the last particular guest is 

served if your frozen dainties are made in the perfect freezing 
ALASKA. The unique construction of the aerating spoon dasher with floats like the 
slotted mixing spoon insures a smooth, velvety, delicious product that the ordinary 
method or make of freezer cannot duplicate. The deep narrow can and the aerat- 
ing spoon dasher—an exclusive feature in ALASKA FREEZER construction—have 
quickened the time of freezing to a short three minutes. And in doing this they 
lessen the labor and the expense of ice and salt. The parts of the 

ALASKA are quickly assembled and as quickly cleaned. 
If your dealer does not have ALASKA FREEZERS write 
us and we will give you the name of one. 


Our new booklet, “GOOD NEWS FOR ICE CREAM 
LOVERS,” contains many new recipes for’ combination 
frozen delicacies, inexpensive creams, the famous French 
(sour cream) trick, etc. Send for it today. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO. 


546 Lincoln Avenue, Winchendon, Mass. 





ll 
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“Just As Good 
As New” 


WOUrtenT you love to see your 
dining-table, buffet, piano and 
other furnishings of wood that make 
home beautiful, always bright and 
new looking? 


Wouldn't it be fine to wipe away the marks 
of time and use, almost as easily as you would 


a film of dust? 


Then do this simple, easy thing: 
Wring out a cloth in cold water. 
Put a few drops of 


3-IN-ONE ¢~ 
OIL 


on it. Wipe the fumiture you wish to brighten, wringing out cloth 

frequently. Dry and polish with a soft woolen cloth or a cheese cloth, 
rubbing with the grain of the wood—never in circles. This treatment 
obliterates scratches, finger marks and stains. It brings again the fresh, 
lovely gloss and shows the beautiful grain of the wood. Best results are 
had, however, by going over but a comparatively small surface at a time. 





3-in-One oils, cleans, polishes and prevents rust. Every home should " (City 
use it. It makes one of the finest dustless dusters in the world. Zz all 


x 
Sold in all good drug, hardware, grocery, houseturnishing and general Wy | Ym mM a \\ 
stores. 1 oz. bottle Mc; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz. (44 pt), 50c. Also in 7m LE/jps Z AM Cc 
Handy Oil Cans, 314 oz., 25c. If you cannot find these cans at your & jj!’ ad A pyprrerer a 
dealer's, we will send one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. ™ Z ie 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. i WV 
42CZP. Broadway, New York W J), 


i / 
F eager -ONE OIL CO., 42CZP. Broadway, NewYork ‘7 y y 
ree without one cent of cost, a generous sample of SF eo 
piadionte eed the 3-inOne Dichennry, all free. LIBRARY.SLIPS 


«a ONE WITH 


<p av 
Bos 
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Reduce the Cost of Living 


by equipping your home with a scientifically constructed- 
sanitary refrigerator, which prevents waste of food through 
spoilage, tainting and souring. 

The healthfulness of your food is dependent upon the 
efficiency of your refrigerator. Safeguard your health and 
reduce the cost of living by installing a 


* McCray 


Sanitary Refrigerator 
That Keeps Food Sweet, Healthful and Untainted. 






Adopted by U. S. Pure Food 
Laboratories as being especially 
adapted to their rigid require- 
ments. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


Recognized for 30 years as the 
world’s standard refrigerator. 
Used in the finest homes, hotels, 
clubs, hospitals, restaurants, pub- 
lic institutions, etc. 









Why the McCray Excels 


—how it keeps food fresh and healthful, why the air is always dry in McCray 
Refrigerators, is told in our catalogues, which describe the opal glass, porcelain 
and other sanitary linings, outside icing and superior features of the McCray. 


Send for the Catalog That Interests YOU 


No. 91 Regular Sizes for Residences No. 69 For Grocers 
No. 73__For Florists No. 50 For Hotels, Clubs and Institutions 
No. AH Built-to-Order for Residences No. 60 For Meat Markets 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 673 LakeSt., Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago—158 N. Wabash Avenue New York—McCray Blidg., 7-9 W. 30th Street 


For Branch Salesrooms in Your City See Your Telephone Directory 
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Use Sani-Flush 
Every Day 
to Keep the Closet Clean 


You can escape your most disagreeable 
household task by sprinkling a little 
Sani-Flush in the closet bowl every day. 
Just that little operation takes off the 
stains and the discoloration and keeps 
the closet bowl as white as new. 
Sani-Flush does its work quickly, easily 
and thoroughly. It won’t harm the con- 
nections nor the pipes. It gets into the 
hidden places where no brush could 
reach. You don’t need a brush with 


Sani-Flush 


and you don’t have to use your hands. 
Sani-Flush is an odorless white powder. It 
isn’t a general-purpose cleanser. It is meant 
for just one thing—and it does that one 
thing well. And there isn’t anything like 
Sani-Flush anywhere, by any name. The 
formula is patented. Try one can and you'll 
want more—you’ll want it handy in your 
bathroom all the time. Your dealer probably 
has Sani-Flush. If he hasn’tit, send twenty- 
five cents to us (30cts. in Canada), using the 
coupon below, and we will send it to you, 
postpaid, or through a dealer, arranging for 
your future supply. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
820 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO., Canton, O. 
Enclosed I send 25c (30c in Canada) and the name 

of my druggist (or grocer), for which please send me 

by parcel post or through dealer one full-sized can 

of Sani-Flash. 


My 
Name —— 


Address 


Dealer's 
(ee ee 
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THE | 
LONG-LIFE} 


WHITE room is 
one in which you 
can feel the sun- 
light of life, not 
unlike a bird released from 
its cage. White symbols 
cleanliness, happiness and 


purity. 

Vitralite, the Long-Life White 
Enamel, is a white enamel that 
will always be white. Its un- 
changeablenessis its chief virtue. 
The porcelain-like surface of 
woodwork finished with Vitra- 
lite will not crack, chip nor 
turn yellow. It showsno trace 
of brush marks whether used 
inside or outside, on wood, 
metal or plaster. Vitralite may 
be cleaned and washed indefi- 
nitely without harm. Send for 


Booklet and Two Sample Panels 


one finished with Vitralite, the 
other with ‘“61°’ Floor Varnish, 
the kind you can test with a 
hammer. Test the sample 
panel. You may dent the wood 
but the varnish wont crack. 
**61°" is mar-proof, heel-proof 
and above all absolutely water- 
proof, 

The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products 
has always been their strongest guarantee. 


Our established policy is full satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are 
used by painters, specified by architects, 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers 
everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lam- 
bert-Inc. 79 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 
N.Y. In Canada, 21 Courtwright St., 
Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


OTT 


e G2 
SI a 


yun 


*FLOOR VARNISH 









PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 


Americ FacToRies Foreicn FacTrories 
New Yorn Burra.o Cuicaco ESTABLISHED 65 YEARS Longon PARIS 


Brincesurc. CANADA AMBURG 
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Splas 


all you lik 


—if the floor anil woodwork | 
are varnished with Valspar 


It’s real economy to have var- 
nish on the bathroom floor and 
walls—and it’s practicable — 
—_ Valspar is the Varnish 
used. 


Water cannot harm Valspar — 
it’s the only varnish water can’t 
turn white. 


The Valsparred bathroom, 
kitchen and hall floor, the wood- 
work all over the house, are 
always shining —kept immacu- 






> hea 
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er ea J 
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— 


en 


ae 









late with soap and water, as no 
other varnish can be kept. 

No leaky radiator, or inbeat of 
rain through an open window, 
or carelessly upset kettle can 
injure Valspar. 

Use Valspar the next time you 
have any revarnishing done. 
Your dealer will refund the 
price of Valspar if you are dis- 
ietieied—aak him. There’s no 
string to this guarantee. 


VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


A 4-0z. can will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to cover mailing and 
package. Name of your nearest dealer on request. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


454 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


me VAN TSHES “= 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Established 1832 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Agents for Pacific Slope 
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Summer Coskinn 
Shouldn’t 
Cook the Cook 


ETTING dinnerready 

in July is just as com- 
fortable as in November— 
if you use a FLORENCE 
OIL COOK STOVE. 


You can keep one or four 
burners at an intensely hot 
or merely simmering flame. 
The heat goes upward, not 
outward into the kitchen. 
It does your work well and 
reliably, and keeps you com- 
fortable. It requires less 
watching and regulating 
than a coal stove. 

To change the heat, you 
merely turn a simple little 
(patented) lever device. 

There are no wicks nor 
valves. The oil supply is 
automatically constant. 
The flame is blue and of 
extraordinary heat. 





Florence Glass Door Ovens 


for visible baking—better baking—fuel 
saving. Cold air kept out till baking’s 
done. Asbestos lined. Rust proof. Oven 
grates run front to back. Arched roof, 
bakers’ oven top which ensures even heat 
distribution. 











High 
Frame, 
Florence 












‘The Turning Point in Oil Stove History” 


“FLORENCE 


Oil Cook Stoves 


“Look for the Lever” 


We believe that no other stove approaches 
the Florence Oil Stoves in the degree of heat 
generated from a given quantity of oil. It costs 
about % cent an hour per burner. 

At last—in Florence Oil Stoves you have 
safe and reliable oil stoves. Their construction 
and the principle behind it preclude danger. 

Cleanly and convenient, Florence Oil Stoves 
are just what you’ve wanted for your kitchen. 
Model shown above, $25. Others as low as $5. 
Ask your dealer or write for catalog now. 


May We Send You Both of These ? 


FREE—an unusual recipe 
book, ‘‘Household Helper.” 
Contains quite ‘‘different” 
cooking and menu sugges. 
tions. It is Free. Write 
for it. 


Also, a Toy Stove, 16c in 
stamps. Harmless, not to 
be lighted. Great for chil- 
dren—and gives an idea of 
Florence Oil Stove appear- 
ance. Send for catalog and one or both of these today, 
giving your dealer’s name. 





Florence Stoves and Ovens Fully Guaranteed 
Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 


Boston, Mass. 







Address Dept. 20, Gardner, Mass. 
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I’m Always 
Dressed for 


Callers! 


Are you? You can be! No more untidy, uncomfortable ‘“‘work- 
day” dresses—grimy dust-caps—toil-stained fingers—to embarrass 
you when the door-bell rings. All brooms, dusters and dustpans are 
done away with when you own a Frantz Premier. 


This nine-pound, inexpensive, electric clean- 
er is approved by eighty-thousand housewives. 
Its extra wide, dirt-hungry nozzle gets every 
dust-particle. Its remarkable air-driven brush 
picks up lint, threads, matches—all the dirt. 
Pays for itself by making extra help and 
costly rug-cleaning unnecessary. 

Here’s your chance to test the Frantz 
Premier. If you wish, our dealer will start 
your spring house cleaning. Get in touch 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
1144 Power Ave., Cleveland, O. 


The Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Send me dealer’s name. Also “9 A. M.” 
and “After Breakfast’’ folders. 








with him. Clip the coupon and mail today. 
Fully guaranteed. Made entirely in the large 
Frantz Premier factories, with the same pre- 
cision and attention to detail as your watch. 
Sold by the best dealers all over the world. 
Has no superior at any price. 

Every third 
electric cleaner 
sold today is a 
Frantz Premier. 
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“Made in a Jiffy” 


Have You Tried 
This Delicious Dessert? 


Quickly and easily prepared and served with 
pride. Everybody likes it; everybody eats it 
with exclamations of delight. 

As it is made with milk and as milk is univer- 
sally acknowledged as possessing great nutritive value, 
Nesnah is distinctly a food dessert — for regular use. 
It is at once dainty, tasty and a promoter of 

good health. 
For emergencies, when guests unexpectedly arrive 
you need not worry about dessert; just turn to 


NESNAH 


Quickly made by dissolving in warm milk or cream. 
Set aside for a few minutes and you have a firm dessert 
ready to serve. 

Can be served with or without fruit, nuts, whipped 

cream, etc. It’s good all ways—dainty and delicious. 
Nesnah is not a gelatine. It is wholesome and healthful 
and can be served in an almost endless variety of ways. 

Six pure flavors to satisfy the choice of everybody. 

Vanilla Lemon 


Chocolate Raspberry 
Orange Almond 


10c—at your grocer’s 


Special Introductory Offer 


To those who have not yet tried Nesnah we 
will send prepaid one full-size package, (your 
choice of flavor) and five sample packages of 
remaining flavo-s for roc. and your grocer’s 
name. 


The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N. Y. 


1ST STEP Bp T amp STEP 382 STEP 
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Ice cream made the 
right way with a 

ite, Mountain 
Freezer is easier 
to make than, a 
pudding ora pie 


This Tag 

makes astate- 
ment that is a 
demonstrated fact 


—a fact that you can prove for yourself if you will get a 
White Mountain Freezer and learn the right way to use it. 


When you make ice cream at home you can be sure that 
it is pure, sweet and wholesome, and if you make it the 
right way, with a White Mountain Freezer, your task will 
be an easy one and you will get an ice cream unexcelled 
by any you have ever tasted. 

It is the triple motion that does it. Every particle of the ice cream is 


stirred and mixed and beaten, producing a smooth, fine grained cream of 
uniform quality. 


If you don’t know the right way to freeze ice cream with a White Mountain 
Freezer ask your dealer for our folder, which gives complete directions, or write 
us and we will tell you how. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Our Phosphated Gelatine 


is a departure from the ordinary gela- 
tine and saves time, money and 
trouble to the user. 


No Lemons Needed 


The acid phosphate and fruit acid contained in 
this Gelatine make the use of lemons unnecessary 
where tart flavor is desired. This preparation of 
gelatine is superior in delicious and healthful quali- 
ties, especially adapted for jellies, fruit desserts, salads 
and meat relishes. 
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Recipe for Grape Lemon Jelly 
(No lemons required) 


Soak | envelope of Plymouth Rock Phosphated 
Gelatine in | cup of cold water, 

Add | cup of boiling water and | cup sugar, 
Stir until dissolved, 

Add | cup of grape juice. 

Set on ice until hard, 

Cut in cubes and se 

Excellent with Plymouth Rock PINK Gelatine. 











Made in While and Pink. The Pink is the only Pink gelatine on the market; requires no coloring 









is one of the Oldest and most Widely Known gelatines in the world and 
celebrated for its Purity and Excellence. 

Our Plain Gelatine, not phosphated is of the highest standard for use where 
tart flavor is not required. 







* fom 





Our gelatines are sold by Grocers Gener- 
ally. If you don’t find them send 2 cent stamp 
for Sample Package and our illustrated book- 
let, “The Story of Plymouth Rock.” 








PHospyyt™ 


geile | Plymouth Rock Gelatine Co. ‘GELATINE: 


70 WESTERN AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Nationally Distributed Butter 


OUSEWIVES should remember 
that the use of Meadow-Gold 
Butter means surety of goodness. 


You can depend on its quality every- 
where, always. Its name is its guar- 
antee. No matter when or where you 
open thesealed yellow packageyouget the 
same freshness, sweetness, tastefulness. 


You would like to know that the butter 
you place before your family or guests 
is pure. You have that high assurance 


It satisfies the taste of 
discriminating guests. 


in Meadow-Gold Butter. It is as nearly 
absolutely pure as it is possible for 
butter to be, because it is churned in 
model, sanitary creameries under the 
most ideal cortditions. 


Pasteurization is the final precaution to 
insure its purity. That is the scientific 
way of guarding against all unwhole- 
someness, Every ounce of the cream 
from which Meadow-Gold Butter is 
made is pasteurized. 


Sold only in the sealed, patented package. 


THE FOX RIVER BUTTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Jellied Dishes that are Always a Success 


TOMATO JELLY There’s no trouble and 
Py og fe in it one we. ky. ‘Minute no risk in making jelly 
with Minute Gelatine. 


It is not ay as pure. as 


“2 ‘the contents 

of < one envelope (there 

are four ineach package) 

for a pint of jelly. No 

matter what kind of of jelly 

you make, it will always 
“be exactly right. 


A ati tse ema ee abit entities oes 


GELATINE 


Measured for You 


Minute Gelatine dissolves immediately in boiling water or hot milk—no previous 
soaking needed. It jellies quickly to the right stiffness and holds its shape an 


unusually long time. 


Minute Gelatine is more finely granulated and more pure than most good gelatines. 
For that reason it is especially desirable for making transparent fruit or vegetable 
jellies—and jellies for children and convalescents. 


Ask the grocer for Minute Gelatine with the Minute Man on the package. Send for 


Enough for One Dessert—Free 


with the Minute Cook Book, containing recipes for easy fruit, vegetable and meat 
jellies, puddings, ice creams and candies. All we ask is yourown and grocer’s name. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 508 E. Main Street, Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Tapioca—Requires No Soaking 
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Cox's NEW MANUAL of 


Learn the Secrets 


5 S of Famous Chefs 


4 


An appetizing relish, 
simple and easy to make. 
(See page 24) 


A new use for tomatoes, 
unusual and delightful. 


(See page 20) 


A soup that is nourishing 
and tempting. 
(See page 56) 


How to make new dishes 
from left-over jellies. 


(See page 63) 


Salads that are unusual 
and decorative. 


(See pages 21 to 23) 


Mayonnaise that is dif- 
ferent—and so creamy ! 


(See page 62) 


j 
i 
/ 
| 


On page after page of Cox’s New Manual 

of Gelatine Cookery are revealed the many 

little “knacks” by which you can serve just 

as appetizing—just as attractive dishes as a chef can 
serve. Here are dishes for formal occasions and dishes 
for everyday use—all distinguished from the common- 
place. So carefully explained and so easily understood! 


Jellies, puddings, creams, frozen dishes and other des- 
serts are given in endless variety. 


Cox’s New Manual 
of Gelatine Cookery 


is indeed a storehouse of indispensable recipes. A 
remarkably complete book, compiled by Marion 
Haris Neil, head of the Philadelphia School of 
Cookery, and covering every course from soup to des- 
sert. We will be very glad to mail you a free copy 
—with our compliments— if you will but ask us. 


THE*COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. A, 100 Hudson St. New York City 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. for J. & G. Cox, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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At the 
June 


Wedding 








ey 


ss a Rl a a a 


oe 


Drawn by 
‘*Penny"’ Ross 


Drink to Their 
Health and Happiness 


in Armour’s Grape Juice—the unfermented, undiluted, 
unsweetened juice of ripe Concord grapes—pressed 
right after picking in the best Concord grape country. . 


The healthful, delicious, correct beverage to serve 
at June weddings and parties of all kinds. 





In Splits, Pints and Quarts 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will send you a 
dozen trial pints for $3.00, or a dozen quarts for $5.50. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY Dept. Al8 CHICAGO 


armours 
G RAPE JU ICE 


Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 
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“| have used Packer’s Tar Soap for 40 years. 
If your new liquid is as good as the cake, | should 
like to try it. 1 enclose 10 cents for sample.” 


This is confidence born of long experience. 


Each ingredient used in the making of this 
soap, either in cake or liquid form, has always 
been selected on a quality basis. The purest of 
pine-tar is combined with other cleansing and 
healing agents in the proportion best adapted to 
the needs of the scalp and hair. 


The claims made for “Packer's” have always 
been reasonable. We do not say that it will grow 
hair—Nature alone can do that. But we do claim 
that its systematic use is of the greatest aid in 

improving scalp conditions—thus con- 
tributing to the normal growth, 
health and lustre of the hair. 


Packers 


CAKE or LIQUID 


y a» Tar Soap 


%* (Pure as the Pines) 


Send 10c for a sample half- 
Shampooing i | “ cake—or a sample bottle of 
+ (erences) ’ ry oe + ™ Packer's Tar Soap. 
A We will mail you on request 
our manual, “The Hair and 
Scalp —Their Modern Care 
and Treatment.” 


If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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ce Wherever you may be during the hot season, and whether enjoying 
outdoor life or not, your complexion should be treated soit will always 
show at its best,—always with the same soft, clear and girlish loveliness. 
This is not only possible to do, but also delightfully agreeable, when you use 


Hinds Creal 


Of course, you'll face the glaring sun time and again; clouds of dust will powder your skin when 
motoring or on the trolley. But you can depend upon this cooling, cleansing cream to overcome 
any possible injury that might otherwise follow. The best way is to apply HINDS CREAM 
morning and night; also before and after exposure; then you'll have no sunburn 
troubles. It takes but a moment,—no massage or other tiring process. Refreshed, 
invigorated and purified, your skin continues to be soft, elastic and attractive. 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price; Hinds Cream in 
bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do not take a substitute; 

insist upon HINDS. It will not disappoint you. 

Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 


A. S. HINDS, 207 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream SOAP; highly refined, 
delightfully fragrant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No ianales 
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HETHER his reign be one of smiles 
and sunshine or tears and trouble de- 
pends largely upon the power behind the 
throne—upon his mother. 
The greater your knowledge of what to do and when 
and how to do it, the more anxieties and doctor bills 
you will save. 


One of the most important things is the choice of soap 
for the bathing, for washing his clothes and for general 
nursery use. It is very easy for the tender skin to 
become chafed and sore, so you should not risk using 
anything but the mildest, purest soap to be had. 


It is impossible to make a milder, purer or better soap 
thanlvory. Therefore, when you use Ivory Soap, you 
know that, as far as bathing and cleansing are con- 
cerned, you are doing your best to keep baby healthy 
and good-natured. 

And the fact that the floating cake is of continuous 
interest to his juvenile mind is not the least of Ivory’s 
advantages in making the bathing hour one of pleasure 
to child and mother alike. 


IVORY SOAP. 
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KING BABY 
& His Book # 


This Booklet 
Free to Mothers 


Mothers find the booklet, ‘‘How to 
Bring Up a Baby,’’ very helpful. 
Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, an au- 
thority on the care of children, wrote 
it for us. It is not an advertisement 
of Ivory Soap but a general treatise 
on everything pertaining to baby’s 
health and comfort. We will mail 
you a copy if you will send your 
name and address with a request for 
the “Baby Book.” The Procter & 
Gamble Co., 37 East Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IT FLOATS 
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s sting slices of luscious 

*  pineapple—grown, 
‘sliced and packed on 
Libby’s plantations in 
Hawaii. 








Sliced 
Hawaiian 
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